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loved with hardly a dissenting voice 
gregation. Smart and fiery in the 
like all poor erring mortals, he had 
sent-mindedness” had proved the foundation of a 
= Joke at the parson’s expense more than once 
Py Peper iin in‘ point, we will’ relate little 
- pir he figured rather ludicrously. 
Fi Bo ced that the reverend gentleman a few 
onths since, owned a very nice horse, an animal of 
, prem intelligence also, who had acquired the trick 
4 ing himself out of ‘thé stable by backing from 
@ stall, and lifting up the hasp to the door comm 
pe with, or that openéi into-the yard. tevetan 
pris Merny Myo engaged in ‘his study, the intelli- 
SP aux an m orally conveyed to him by Patrick, 
ume Mer rate: hostler, “that the steed had 
i If duty sure, sir!” And generally his 
i ibe on such occasions, in antics more 
pete anual penetante especially in the opinion of 
on pened very hear'his heels, as the son 
pe ae resawnpe mph expressive terms; and also 
jaye gl y hide by contact with mother earth 
} Appear “awful” in the eyes. of his owner and 
@toom. At last the patience of the usually serene 


& fault. “ Ab- 


»” and with a, y: t 

tools borrowed for the pa apy nt vad 
urday afternoon, he hastily constructed and screwed 
& button over the door that led into the yard. ve 

The next morning a brother divine who had en-_ 
gaged to assist in the duties of the pulpit for that da: 
arrived with several ladies, to partake of the hos ital. 
ities of the parsonage. The interim between hwtad- 

° | fast. and service time passed in social converse 
i| rapidly, that the church-bell sounded ere the ae 
a the lateness of the hour. Opes 

8 the meeting-house was situated some” 
me from his residence, the elder Hiilsielci ied 
eo os in blissful ignorance of “the time of day,” 

a 88 up as quickly as’ possible. Now he being 
a oe the previous day, and not having been inform- 
on raeibed the little job performed by his master for 
oe ping of “ Gip” Within the barn, nor had 
hai eho opbereuaney "depres aon 2 

omen press his ‘opinion of the 
He rushed to do the minister's bidding; ‘and enter. 
ing the barn by the main entrance, ‘backed the steed 
from the stable, harnessed him with commendable 
ee the latch to go out, but'the door 
pone Open. Quickly rushing outside the build- 

@ he observed the new lock, and attempted by the 
simple process of turning to open the door, but to his 
amazement, after spending ten minutes in this rotary 
movement, he found itof no avail. Puzzled and half 
dazed with excitement he ran for the house, exclaim- 
ing to his master whom he met just. coming to learn 
= yreren of the tardy performance required: 

Ah ’an faith, by the powers! a thing ye have 
made or ordered, done, *an fixed on the door of the 
stable, beats. me ‘intirely, indade it does, sir! The 
om a4 it . be saw the likes before!” 

y, ” said the good man, r 

scene accompanied by his brother rete ~ ne 

m= “it is thesimplest, contrivance imaginable; 
rin r Ah piece of wood to turn over and from 
Arriving at the stable, to the asto 
other minister, and the utter Po ames ot te 
author of the job, the mystery became strikingly a; 
parent. The parson had whittled and pats dy A 
round button over the door! 





A NICE POINT, 


While a couple were being married in 
Preston 
a the other morning, the mother of the young 
: 'Y,| who was under age, rushed into the churchand 
forbade the wedding. The minister at once stopped 
the service, and, though the bridegroom had just 
Pronounced the words, «‘ With this ting I thee wed,” 
declared that no legal marriage had takei™plagg” 
Since then, however, the matter has been discussed 
at a meeting of the clergy, and the unanimous deci- 
sion they arrived at was that the couple had been 
Properly and lawfully married according to the rites 
or the church, The: point is a very ticklish one, and 
will probably have to be settled in the law courts, 
a 
e ALBUM POETRY: t 
young country gentleman r H 
writer to addrexs some lines to 4 yea kay eat 
acquaintance, and write them in her album. The 
poet replied, that not having the pleasure of bein 
acquainted with the lady, not even knowing her by 
sight, whieh was particularly important, he could i 
nothing, of course, of her mental or putubhal jeidas 
plishments. “0, if that is all!” cried the young man 
“I can’tell you all about it! Black eyes and red 
cheeks, paints beautifully, plays on the Piano, and 
dances the best that ever yousaw!” “You shall ha 
the whole inventory,” said the poet. 
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THE CRISIS OF A LIFE. 





BY 


AMANDA M. HALE. 





T was a little, homely, brown 
house nestled under the lea of a 
great rock, about half-way down 
the mountain. The declivity was 
so very steep, the soil-was so very 
loose and inadhesive, and the 
abundant showers of summer, and 
the fierce winter storms, had been 
so long tugging at it with such 
hearty good will that it was a 
wonder how the little dwelling 
had ever maintained its hold. 
Yet it clung there, in spite of 
everything. It had grown mossy | b 
and brown in company with the 
huge boulders, its neighbors, 
which were almost ab large as 
itself; robust vines springing from the earth clam- 
bered over and held it ina strong embrace; fragrant 
wild roses looked in at its windows; shy mountain 
flowers crept close up and starred the bit of turf 
around the door. 

And so the little plain house, at first an alien and 
interloper, was at last taken home by this rude na- | ti 
ture, and grew at last as much a part of it as the 
lichened boulders; and whether the winter winds 
howled or the summer thunders rolled, it smiled 
down from its eerie height in peace and security. 
An eerie height! The little path which led down 
the mountain side went zigzaging about, quadrup- 
ling its length before it had gone a stone's throw from 
the dwelling, and down near the river it was only a 
narrow white ribbon, that, uncoiling more and more, 
at last dropped into the shining water. The river 
came singing from far up the country—now half- 
losing itself ina rocky mountain gorge, and now hid- 
ing in the emerald recesses of some stately forest, 
and at last opening out at the foot of the mountain 
into a burnished lake that was as if a colossal lapis 
lazuli had been dropped into the hollow, sv blue it 
shone under the blue heaven. 

Here was the milldam with its white, foamy fall, 
and here, too, were the furnaces and the forges, 
where the ponderous hammers thundered all day; 
where the hot, glowing fires, shining out at night, 
reddened the country far and wide; where swarthy, 
weird-looking men drew out of the furnaces huge 
lumps of iron, flaming at a white heat, and broke 

them into fragments that lay about upon the black 

floor like mammoth fiery jewels. 

Here, earning bread for his wife and children, 
worked Patty Bradford’s father—a great, powerful 
man, black, shaggy and good-natured, and altogeth- 
er marvellously like the Newfoundland dog that 
warmed himself at the forge fires; and here too— 
though Patty would have got very red and uncom- 
fortable at being obliged to confess it—worked 

Patty’s beau, David Gray; a sober, steady-going 

fellow—smutty and black-browed six days in the 

week, but on the seventh fresh and clean, and al- 
most handsome, for the little bit of forehead which 
his dark hair fell over and shaded from the furnace 
fire, was as white as a girl's, and the gray-blue eyes 
smiled pleasantly upon all the world. 
Then the alders and June berry bushes along the 
zigzag path, might have heard him singing softly to 
himself, as he climbed toward the homely brown 
house on the mountain side. It was a way he had— 
this of singing to himself; he sang as he worked, 
keeping time to the blows of the ponderous hammer 
—oftenest bits of sacred music, fragments from 








solemn anthems or stately old masses that he had 
picked up at church. 
And so one day, singing as he worked, he did not 


din of the shop till they were close at hand. A num- 
ber of gentlemen had come in, the owner of the 
furnaces and some admiring satellites—men of ease 
and wealth all of them, 
urious, who looked on with a certain languid curi- 
osity flavored with contempt. 


like a fine animal. 


There’s muscle for you. See him handle those huge 


blocks of iron as if they were toys!” y 
heap of slag beside the girl, ‘“‘ to see her heart turn- 


ed away from me in an hour, by that villain’s hand- 
some face and smooth tongue; it breaks me down, 
Meg—it breaks me down,” he repeated, in a dry, 


new rendering? Imagine little Patty Bradford—rose 
husky tone. 


and lily in one—blossoming for this burly, black 
fellow!” 


genuine surprise. 


down on a bench near looked at David with curious 
intentness. David presently came round and stop- 
ped near him. Was it some strange effect of light 
and shade that made 


white-handed and lux- 


David flushed a little hearing himself spoken of 
“Look at that fellow’s brawny arms, Etheridge! 
“A very Vulcan,” said Etheridge, in careless assent. 


There was a laugh in reply. 
“Do you know the old story is about to have a 


Etheridge turned around, lifting his eyebrows in 
“You don’t mean it?” he said. . 


His friend nodded, smiling. Etheridge drew a long 
reath, ending in a low, soft whistle, and then sitting 


his face so luridly white? | 1 


asifashamed. “Did I hurt you so much then?” 
seeing the distress in her face. 


derness. ‘I’m sorry I said anything to hurt you. 
But,” recurring quickly to his own trouble—“ it’s 
so hard, you see. 


she was—misshapen and dwarfed. She was looking 
at him eagerly, her face made almost beautiful by 
pity. 


freak—girls have ’em often—and she’ll come back to 
you and love you true. Don’t I know?” smiling 
pitifully. 


“T didn’t mean to speak harsh to you,” he said, 


“It’s not that, David, not that alone.” 

“ What is it then?” 

“ Everything!” 

‘Poor girl!’ His strong voice softened to ten- 


After I have loved her all these 
ears and years,” he went on, sitting down upon a 


The woman was sitting up, showing now for what 


“Don’t lay it to heart, David, don’t. "Tis only a 


“ But to think of him making a sport of my dar- 
ing—to think of him looking down at her with his 


a moment the furnace fires streaming out held him 
in the red effulgence, and then he melted away into 
the dusk like a dream. 

Aman looking out from the shop started with an 
exclamation of surprise, while his stolid fuce lighted 
up with admiration. 

“You'd best lovk out for your sweetheart, David. 
That’s the sort of a man to win a girl’s heart.” 
David Gray turned away with a muttered oath. 
And so the red sun went down upon Victor Ether- 
idge gallant and handsome—upon David Gray sore at 
heart and full of despairing anger—upon a little, un- 
couth figure toiling painfully up the mountain, a 
torn shawl upon her shoulders, rags and poverty in- 
vesting her everywhere. And toiling painfully up 
the mountain, she came at last upon a spot where 
the rosy glow had not yet faded, upon a dainty figure 
that stood leaning upon a gate that shut in a minia- 
ture garden—a little figure with a head like a Greek 
statue, so small and graceful, and so royally borne. 
She stood swinging one small slippered foot, a flush 
upon her cheek, a soft, low song upon her lips. 
The song ceased, and the flush faded to pallor 
when the deformed girl came insight. The pretty, 
girlish forehead was knit with an air of great 
vexation. 

















































He kept his eyes upon Etheridge, not furtively, but 
with a certain bold self-confidence. The slight, ele- 


handsome, wicked black eyes, and her smiling back 
with her sweet blue ones, as innocent and pure as an 
angel's, and he meaning nothing but his own amuse- 


answered. 


gant figure, so delicately and gracefully made, was a 
very disagreeable sight to him just now. 
something better—“‘ Hard work, isn’t it, my man?” 


swered David, surlily. 


that?” 
David, in a curt tone. 


try it? How would you like to exchange places 
with me for instance?” 


glance of contempt, that swept him from head to 
foot, but Etheridge’s color rose instantly. 


‘“‘What is the fellow glowering at me so for?” 
hought Etheridge. But he said aloud for want of 


“IT never heard of any work that was easy,” an- 


But Etheridge only laughed. 
“No, nor any play either. What do you think of 


“TI am not so well able to judge as you, sir,” said 


“No, Idare say not. But how would you like to 


There was no premeditation in David’s quick 


“I beg your pardon, sir, I am sure,” said David, 
with the quick instinct of politeness. 
“© it’s no matter,” Etheridge returned, with a 
scornful laugh. ‘“Idare say we don’t think any too 
well of each other, but that is of no consequence 
since our ways do not cross.” 
Something in the tone and manner startled David 
Gray from his self-controlled composure. 
“JT am not sure, sir, that they don't cross,” he 
said, fiercely. “Anyhow, you'd better not come in 
my path.” 
A smile curved Etheridge’s handsome lips, but 
there was a baleful light in his eyes. 
“ You are belligerent, my good fellow. Pray don’t 
make yourself absurd. And when next you see that 
pretty sweetheart of yours, give my love to her, will 
you?” : 
He tossed these words over his shoulder as he 
lounged away towards another part of the shop. 
Something lying under a bundle of rags near by 
stirred; a head was lifted up, and some singular- 
looking eyes glared around. 
“He isa handsome fellow but a wicked one,” said 
the creature lying under the rags. 
David walked around to the other side of the fur- 
nace, muttering a curse upon his beauty. He came 
back presently. 
“Don’t thee lay it to heart, David,” and the wild 
eyes and the haggard face softened. ‘ 1’m sure she’ll 
not give thee up for him.” 
David faced around impatiently. 
* Hold your tongue, will you!” . 
The great hollow eyes opened wider—then in an 
instant a change passed over the face. There was a 
gurgling sound—it might have been a sob in any one 
else—but the hollow eyes never ceased following him. 


ment all the time, and to think of the heartache and 
shame that must come to her at last. 
afraid there was murder in my heart to-day,” he 
said, suddenly lowering his voice to a hoarse whisper. 


Meg, I’m 


“ David, David Gray!” 
Her tone was full of pained surprise, but she did 
not shrink from him; she would not even if his hands 
had been red with blood. Ina minute he looked 
up smiling. 
“That doesn’t frighten you, Meg?” 
“ No,” she said, simply. ‘*I know you better than 
you know yourself. You’d never harm any one. You! 
why the very street dogs know how tender-hearted 
you are. David Gray, you can’t cheat me.” 
“Ay! but a man may be driven mad,” he said, 
gazing steadily into the red, roaring mouth of the 
great furnace. He got up presently. 
** You'd best go now, Meg.” 
The girl rose, seeking his face wistfully. 
* You’re coming, too?” 
“It’s odds if I do. I should be poor company, 
Meg. I’m not myself, I think.” 
“But you'll come to supper?” she pleaded. So 
much eagerness in her manner, such longing in her 
voice, that he glanced down at the little ugly shape, 
in surprise. 
“Yes, I'll come. You'll not sleep else, I suppose. 
So now good-by.” And stooping he kissed her, never 
noticing what a rosy flush had overswept the worn 
face. 
He looked after her making her way along the 
river side with awkward steps, the ragged shawl 
fluttering in the wind; but the uncouth shape was 
not in his thoughts. Another daintier one had slip- 
ped into his mind, and poor Meg’s heart would have 
ached to know how quickly she was displaced. 
And so he stood with lowering face, moodily think- 
ing, while the gray cloud that layin the west rose 
higher and higher, masking the whole heavens. 
From under a rent in tie cloud the sun shone out; 
it touched the mountain top with arosy glow; it 
bathed the homely brown house in light; it lay 
across the millpond changing it to blood, and it 
touched the black, grimy shops by the water side, 
and the great piles of refuse stuff that lay along the 
river, and the smutty faces of the workmen pouring 
out to supper, the day’s work being done, and its 
subtle alchemy transmuted their ugliness to beauty. 
It shone, too, on a horseman riding swiftly past 
the forge, a handsome, erect figure, the housings 
glittering in silver, the spurs clanking, the red sun- 
light glinting across the silken, golden-tinted beard. 
Like a knight of old stepping from the darkness of 


an angry air. 


shake of the head. 
David. Everyboiy is vexing me about David. Father 
and mother are dinning me all day long. I think I 
shall hate him presently.” 


“Ts that you, Meg?” she said, at last. 
Meg stopped to catch a breath or two before she 


“Yes, Miss Patty, it is I.” 

“ Will you come in?” said Patty. 

“ No.” 

“T’ll ask my mother to come out, then.” 
“It is not your mother that I came to see.” 
Patty started, and shut her red lips together with 


“T know what it is, then,” with a little willful 
*“*You are come to vex me about 


How pretty she looked in her anger—little corru- 
gations across the white, low forehead, the round 
cheek glowing crimson, the rosebud lips compressed. 
Poor, uncouth Meg looked at her with sorrowful 
admiration. 
Why one is born so beautiful that love comes to her 
as naturally as the rain seeks the earth, while anoth- 
er has not a single gift of beauty or of grace, and 
must go lonely and loveless all her sorrowful days, is 
one of God’s mysteries. But I think that for such as 
Meg, the next world has compensations, and that 
beauty, and grace, and love, are among the treasures 
laid up for them. 
Yet if Meg had any such dreams as this, which 
was sometimes a comfort and a hope, it did not up- 
hold her now. She gazed at Patty,a dumb sorrow 
in her eyes. 

O Patty, child,” she said, at last, “ you don’t know 
what you are doing—” 

Patty interrupted impatiently. 

«| don’t know what right you have to preach to 
me. You talk as if I was promised to David Gray, 
but Iam not—not quite. I don’t want to be poor, 
and live in a hovel all my days, and never be any- 
thing but adrudge. And [ don’t know as I shall 
marry him at all—there!” And she stamped her Mttle 
foot upon the ground with a desperate air, feeling 
indeed quite relieved now that she had defined her 
position. 

Meg stared ‘at her quite incredulously. That Patty 
should think seriously of giving up David Gray, she 
had never guessed. She would have been too happy 
to have served him all her life, counting herself 
richly paid by a gentle word, or a smile now and 
then. What then if his love had blessed her? 

“ O Patty, you don’t mean it,” she said, at last. 

But Patty looking away beyond her, following the 
mountain path with eager eyes did not heed her, and 
Meg turning, sawa dim shape approaching, heard 
the tramp of hoofs, and presently horse and rider 
came into full view. Patty’s breath came quick and 











notice the clamor of voices breaking in upon the 


David came back in a moment. 
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ages he shot out of the gathering gloom of the night; 


short, and her eyes glowed in the dusk like stars. It 
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was plain enough that her foolish head was quite 
turned. 

He sprang to the ground in a moment, and taking 
Patty in his arms, kissed her, never minding Meg, 
who stole off in the dusk, inexpressibly sad, thinking 
only of David. And 80 going on, her head drooping, 
she started presently to find her way barred bya 
stalwart figure. 

“O David, David Gray!” 

He took her hand kindly. ‘“ Where have you 
been?” he said, surprised. 

“To see Patty. I had—an errand,” she stammered. 

“An errand! so have I,” said David. ‘‘ Good-by 
now.” 

She threw herself in his way, wild with fear. If 
David should go there now, and tind that man there, 
what might happen! Only this afternoon, he had 
said there was murder in his heart. 

“David, David, don’t go!’ she cried. 

“Not go? Why?” in surprise. 

She hesitated, inapt at dissimulation. ‘“ Becanse— 
I want you. Mother’s sick at home, and—come home 
with me to-night, David!” 

There was such a tremulous, suppressed energy in 
her tones that it frightened him. 

“Why, Meg, what is the matter?” 

But she was sobbing with such vehemence and 
passion that she was as helpless as achild. He could 
not leave her now, and turning, he led her back 
down the mountain, Coming at last to the door of 
the dwelling where they lived, she clung to him, 
trembling. 

“You wont go out again to-night, David, dear? 
You’ll please me just this once? 1 never asked any- 
thing of you before, did 1?” 

Touched to the heart by her manner, thinking 
over her years of devotion, remembering when she 
was his only friend, before even his love for Patty 
was born, he could not deny her. 

“It's a foolish whim,” he said, smiling, “ but I’ll 
promise. Now goin anid go to bed. You'll be better 
for sleep.” 

And so Meg went to bed, but not to sleep. Her fit 
of crying over, she was possessed by an unnatural 
excitement. All her senses were preternaturally 
awake. She could hear her deaf old mother breath- 
ing fast and loud in the room below; she heard David 
go up to his little chamber in the loft; heard the 
window thrown open, and knew he was sitting there 
in the dark, straining his eyes to catch the flickering 
light in the window of the brown house half way up 
the mountain, watching the pale*stars come out in 
the veiled sky, and thinking of Patty in doubt and 
jealous sorrow, and torturing suspense. Meg thought 
how good he had always been to her, how thoughtful, 
how generous, from the time when, being children at 
school together, he defended her from the taunts and 
gibes of rude boys; how he had contentedly found 
his home in her mother’s shabby house, putting up 
with deprivations, and patiently bearing the old 
woman’s querul yt the little sum he 
paid went so far towards helping her keep and clothe 
the swarm of children; how, in a thousand ways, his 
kindness had sheltered her, and made her rough way 
easier—just, Meg said to herself, from the overflowing 
pity and tenderness of his great heart, and not be- 
cause it was herself; and if she felt a bitter pang at 
this thought, it passed quickly, for her love was 
humble and self-forgetting. 

And so, thinking over these things, and remem- 
bering Patty’s flush of pleasure at sight of the man 
Etheridge, knowing that it was all in vain to appeal 
to herin her foolish infatuation, the wild thought 
came to her that if she could see Etheridge himself, if 
she could show him what harm he was doing; he 
could not be indifferent to her. 

She started up as this purpose grew distinct and 
defined in her mind, and went to the window. A 
light was still burning in the cottage. Meg threw on 
a shawl hastily, and slipped out into the night. The 
clouds that had overcast the sky were sweeping away 
before the mist, and in the east the moon shone redly. 
It climbed higher and higher, and svon the grimy 
shops, the bridge over the river, and the broad bosom 
of the millpond began to shine in its light. Her way 
was plain now, and she followed the little zigzag 
path, winding in and out of alder copses and tangled 
vine-covered thickets, where the rich odor of the 
wild grape was sweet and strong, starting now and 
then, as a bush stirred, or some inarticulate sound 
came from the forest a little way off. Still up and 
up. ull she came to a broad plateau swept by the ris- 
ing wind, and bright in the clear glow of the moon- 
light. Here she stopped to wait, drawing her shawl 
about her and shivering a little; listening intently, 
sometimes half frightened, thinking of herself all 
alone in the lonely night, the spectral trees standing 
about, stately and solemn, and looking like ghosts in 
the weird, white light; all the country below her, all 
the village houses shut up and fast asleep; no sound 
save the inarticulate murmur of the forest, or 
the hoarse bay of some watch-dog dreaming of rob- 
bers. So still and ghastly, with all the world asleep! 
Yet not all; for now as she listened, every sense 
strained to its utmost, she heard a heavy step de- 
scending the mountain path. Was it Etheridge? 
She hastily slipped aside, around an angle of the great 
boulder, and watched eagerly. He was in plain sight 
—a heavy, slouching figure, that carried itself with a 
drooping, guilty air—a face_which the moonbeams lit 
up lnridly. He came on, his head dropped, his eyes 
on the ground, muttering hoarsely to himself. 

Meg held her breath as he passed, disappearing at 
last in a thicket that edged the path below. Who 
could it be? Meg knew every soul in the village; 
this was a stranger. What had been his business up 














above? Was he out with any fell purpose? She 
grew alarmed, having all sorts of strange fancies, 
imagining possible tragedies, and growing tinally 
almiost numb with fear and cold. But she never 
thought of deserting her post. 

Little Patty came out to see Victor Etheridge off. 
Some small remorse had troubled her at times during 
the evening, but now, as she flushed rosily under his 
good-night caress, and saw him mount his horse so 
knightly and so handsome, she forgot everything but 
him. Going back, and running up stairs to her own 
room, she stood a moment taking the wilted ‘roses 
from her hair, and thinking how she could ever have 
loved David Gray. While she stood so, half dream- 
ing, she started at what seemed a wild shriek, break- 
ing on the still night air. She listened a moment, 
and smiled to herself at her causeless alarm, thinking 
that it was only the hooting of an owl in the forest. 


Victor Etheridge rode away, looking back a few 
paces off, and seeing the pretty figure standing mo- 
tionless in the moonlight—seeing it, all unawares, for 
the last time. He went away very complacent and 
self satisfied. Love-making was a very pleasant pas- 
time to amuse an idle hour; it was very pleasant to 
thwart and irritate the man who had insulted him. 
What would come of it-he scarcely thought or much 
cared. : 

Riding along and coming to a broad, open space 
that overlooked the country for miles around, where 
the path broadened and lay white in the moonlight, 
something dark appeared in the way, almost under 
his horse’s feet—something that flung up its arms 
and uttered a weak cry. 

‘What the deuce have we here?” he said, pulling 
the rein quickly. 

She came up nearer. “I want to speak to you, 
Mr. Etheridge!” 

“To speak to me? Who are you? O, I see—you 
are David Gray’s sweetheart, aren’t you?” 

She shrank back as if the words hurt her, but 
faltered out: 

“O sir, you know who is his sweetheart—you 
know!” 

“That was what you wanted to say to me, was it? 
You must excuse me. Come, Hero!” 

He touched the horse with his whip. 

“O stay, sir, for only one moment!” she cried, 
clinging to the bridle, in her fear lest he should escape 
her. The horse began to prance and rear. 

“Get out of my way!” he shouted. ‘Stand aside, 
or I wont answer for the consequences.” 

“Only a moment! Stop for your own sake! I am 
afraid—” 

But even while the words were on her lips, he 
struck the horse a sharp blow that made him plunge 
forward, trampling her down with his cruel feet. 
She gave no cry, but after a moment lifted herself up, 
dazed, and not knowing what had happened. But 
she could not rise, she was so deathly faint. 

Victor Etheridge rode on. He had been made 
fiercely angry by her interference, but he was not 
yet so hardened as to think of what he had done al- 
together calmly. 

““V’ll go back and see if she is hurt,” he thought. 
“Tt’s her own fault ifshe is. But—what is this? No 
woman now, but—the devil.” 

The man in the slouched hat and shabby dress 
came up to his side, and gave a short, coarse laugh. 

“Not exactly, but one of his obedient courtiers,” 
he said. 

“‘Where in the name of heaven did you come 
from?” said Etheridge, in a startled tone. 

“From prowling up and down in the earth, like 
my distinguished but unfortunate master.” 

“*T dare say,” said Etheridge, grimly. ‘But what 
sent you here?” 

“Friendship, my dear Vic; an unconquerable 
longing to taste the delights of your society,” said the 
man, composedly. 

“Confound you!” muttered Etheridge. 

“What did you say? -It strikes me that your wel- 
come is rather cool. But it’s no matter. Friendship 
like ours overlooks trifles.” _ 

Etheridge set his teeth together. ‘ See here, Dick,” 
he said, irefully, ‘we had best part company at once. 
And if you put yourself in my way in town, I don’t 
know you; remember that.” 

The man stepped quietly up and seized the horse 
by the bridle. 

‘* Not so fast, Mr. Victor,” he said. “If you are 
forgetful of the obligations of friendship, I must re- 
mind you of certain little transactions in which I took 
all the risk and blame, and you appropriated all the 
profits. Now I may as well confess to you that 1 am 
entirely out of money, and you’ve got to divide with 
me, or I’ll publish you to the world.” 

‘Do it if you like,” said Etheridge, fiercely. ‘The 
transactions you speak of were perfectly honorable 
business operations.” 

** Being successful, they passed for that, but if they 
had failed, you would have seen the inside of a state 
prison,” said the man, quietly. 

“Confound you! Let me go!” said Etheridge, 
striking madly at the horse. 

The animal started for a great leap, but the strong 
hand that held him forced him back upon his 
haunches, crowding him to the very brink of a cliff 
that fell sheer off from the mountain, hundreds of 
feet. 

“My God, Dick! Are you mad?” shouted Ether- 
idge, white with alarm. 

‘Mad? No. 1 was mad,I think, when I suffered 
you to make me your tool, but not now. Now swear 
that you will help me out of my trouble, or I'll force 
your horse over the cliff.” 








in Etheridge’s hand—a sharp click—but too late. As 
the pistol shot crashed through the air, the horse 
rose upon his hind feet, and with a groan like a 
human being in agony, toppled over the face of the 
jutting rock, What wonder that Patty Bradford, 
taking the wilted roses from her hair, heard the ter- 
rible shriek that followed; that Meg. sitting upon 
the ground and catching sounds of the quarrel, heard 
it through all her bewilderment and pain? 

Anawful silence ensued. Meg never knew how 
long she sat there in the dreadful solitude. When 
she arose, her garments and hair were drenched with 
dew, aud the gray dawn was beginning to break in 
the east. She dragged herself down the mountain, 
stopping once where the path wound close by the 
precipice, and looking over the edge with trembling 
horror. 

When in the chill and grayness of the autumn 
morning David Gray opened the house door, there 
lay a huddle of soiled clothing upon the step. He 
stooped to examine it. 

‘Meg! Great Heaven! is it Meg?” he said, with 
white lips. 

The sun got higher and higher, and soon it was 
mid-forenoon. But the forges were still, the furnaces 
were yawning black caverns. There was no hum of 
busy life in the streets, but men stood in little knots, 
and talked of the terrible tragedy of last night. 

David Gray has not been out of doors, His 
thoughts are centered in the pale girl that lies on the 
poor pallet before him, who calls his name in her 
delirium, and clings to bis hand and will not let him 
go. And standing thus, his soul absorbed in pity, he 
doves not notice any one in the room till some one taps 
him on the shoulder, and says, as quietly as if he 
bade him good-morning: 

“David Gray, it is my duty to arrest you for the 
murder of Victor Etheridge.” 

Days and weeks have passed away—how many 
David does not know; but when he was first shut up 
in that dungeon, the autumn leaves were rustling in 
the pathways, and in sunny, sheltered spots the grass 
was yet green; now, the ground is white with the 
winter's suow. Stupefied and silent, he lay there, 
awaiting his trial. He felt himselt'in a dream. Some- 
times people came into the jail: he could hear the 
hum of their voices in the corridors. Then the jailer 
would pause before his door and say, ‘‘ This man is 
here charged with murder.” Then faces would ap- 
pear, looking at him through the grating. Stupid 
faces, curious faces, frightened faces, pitying faces; 
but never the one that he longed for, never one that 
he knew. 

Then, while they looked, the keeper would tell over 
the story. How the man was found lying dead, by 
the side of his dead horse, his pockets rifled, his re- 
volver empty; how there were marks of a terrible 
struggle before horse and rider went over the cliff; 
how fvootmarks were found which exactly fitted this 
man’s shoes; how he had been heard to curse the 
victim, and was known to have a grudge against him 
on account of a pretty, coquettish girl, with whom 
both were in love. David heard the story so often 
that he learned it by heart. He knew when the 
“Ohs and Ahs and O how dreadfuls” came in; 
just where the lifted eyebrows and upraised hands 
illustrated the text. It began to be a bore at last, 
and David grew impatient, and wondered why such 
an ado was made, for he had lost all realizing sense 
of what had happened. They asked him if he wanted 
to see any one, and he only answered “ Patty!” 

So one day some one came—not Patty, but a law- 
yer, a sharp, sagacious man, who by degrees got at 
all he wanted to know. The lawyer's hard, business 
face was a little softer when he went ont. 

“You'd better let the girl go in the next time she 
comes,” he said to the jailer. ‘She will rouse him 
from his lethargy, if anything can.” 

“There never was a tenderer-hearted fellow than 
he be,” burst out the jailer, drawing his sleeve across 
his eyes. ‘ You don’t believe he be guilty, sir?” 

‘It isn’t what I believe, but what I can make a 
jury believe,” said the lawyer, going away hastily. 

One day soon after, the dungeon door was flung 
wide enough to admit a girl who came in, who after 
standing a moment and looking around timidly, 
sprang forward with a great cry and nestled in David 
Gray’s arms. 

“O David, David!” she sobbed. ‘Can you ever 
forgive me for bringing all this trouble upon you? 
Ah, how wicked I have been!” 

David doesn’t quite understand what it means, but 
he folds the little creature in his arms and kisses her 
over and over again, and at last cries over her, strong 
man as he is, 

And now the stupor that had chained him is broken 
up, and by the time the trial comes on, he is his own 
brave self again, ready in his innocence to breast the 
world. Yet his counsel tell him that there is scarcely 
any hope tor him. The alibi he attempts to prove is 
ill-supported, and Meg is yet wild with the fever. So 
he goes into court almost hopeless, but as courageous 
as any martyr of old. 

The room is packed; a swaying sea of faces tosses 
before him. The twelve men who are to determine 
his fate watch him keenly. The advocates whisper 
together and compare notes. The witnesses are 
called and sworn, and very soon he can see that it is 
going against him, But he looks over at Patty, who 
sits opposite him, and is crying with all her might, 
and smiles to re-assure her. He knows now that 
Patty loves him; he has no longer any jealousy of 
the man deal and gone; over and over again she has 
deplored her folly—over and over again begged him 
to forgive. 





For answer, there was a flash of something bright 


He has done so, freely and fully; but of late he has 


thought a good deal, learned more of himself than 
years of comman experience could have taught him; 
and now his heart yearns for Meg. Once or twice he 
has dimly wondered what his life would have been if 
he had loved her. And now there is a stir in the 
crowded room and she is here; Meg is here. 

David looks over at the white, fever-worn, beauti- 
ful face—it was beautiful now, and would have been 
so long ago had not life been 80 cruel—and their eyes 
meet. Hers light up gloriously, and thus inspired 
she begins her story. You can hear your own heart 
beat in the room, it is so still. By-and-by, David 
finds himself crying—he does not know why; but the 
people around him are erying, too. 

Presently there is a little pause. The jury are gone 
out, and the people hold their breath in suspense. 
They do not wait long, for before one knows it the air 
resounds with shouts, and all the faces around are 
wet with happy tears. They tell him he is released, 
and straightway he asks to go to Meg. 

She lies there waiting for him—dying, they say; 
but who would guess it, her voice is so clear and 
strong, her eyes so bright, her whole face so full of 
rapture? Content to die, she says, now that he is 
free—putting nim first, forgetting herself, as always, 
And so, while Patty and the rest wait outside, he 
drops upon his knees by the bed, saying: 

““My love, my darling, how blind, ah how blind I 
have been!” 

But even while he held her fast, her face against 
his, her eyes longingly seeking his own, the great, 
true soul slipped away into the unknown, far, far 
beyond his ken. Too late now for the love which 
would have been dearer to her than heaven; no use 
to waste upon the dead fond kisses, tender words, 
that would have made the poor barren life a dream 
of bliss. 

Patty came in by-and-by and drew him away, her 
pretty, childish face pale and still with awe. 

Months after, she flitted about the little brown 
house, metamorphosed now into a very dwelling for 
« fairy; for David is one of the owners of all the 
farnaces and forges to-day, and Patty’s dreams of be- 
ing a lady are likely to come true. She is dressed in 
bridal white, and there are roses in her hair, and she 
is humming a song to herself. 

David sits outside in the porch, quiet and thought- 
ful. This is one of the days when Meg used to think 
it a joy to live—the earth green, the sky bright and 
clear as amber, and all the air full of'a peaceful, sun- 
shiny stillness. On such a day as this, he seems 
sometimes to hear a soft rustle of wings around him, 
to catch a glimpse of a glorified face, to feel the sweep 
of celestial garments. Patty comes out, and the 
vision fades away, and there is nothing but the dark 
shops on the edge of the river below, and the mill- 
pond lying like a jewel in the hollow. 


EGG-HATCHING OVENS. 

Every one has heard of the egg-hatching ovens of 
Grand Cairo; but unless by actual inspection, it 
would be almost impossible to form a correct idea of 
them. They are, in fact, not ovens at all, but long 
suites of small, low chambers, lighted from above, 
and heated by hypocausts below the flooring. When 
you look down the protracted line of rooms, you im- 
agine yourself to be gazing upon whole acres of eggs, 
and experience a warmth equal to that which you 
would feel if forty hens were sitting on you. At first, 
indeed, you fancy yourself incapable of breathing the 
confined atmosphere even for a few minutes; but use 
exercises a prodigious power over the human system, 
and when you have remained half an hour or so in 
what. are called the ovens, you forget the height of 
the thermometer, and are in a reasonable frame of 
mind for studying the mystery of incubation. We 
Say mystery, because, when 8 parately viewed, it ap- 
pears to be suck. But we are all hatched by heat, 
and the sun is the great hen that sits upon the ani- 
verse, and brings forth all living things. The Cairo 
ovens, therefore, are only infinitesimally small types 
of the cosmical process. We believe it is on the nine- 
teenth day that the throbbings of life become percep- 
tible in the egg, soon after which the shell parts, and 
leaves the young bird exposed to the external vicissi- 
tudes of life. Then man takes upon himself the office 
of the hen, and feeds the young chickens till they are 
able to provide for themselves. If establishments of 
this kind were sufficiently multiplied, the wish of 
Henri Quatre for France might be realized in Egypt 
—that every peasant might have a fowl for dinner. 


BIRDS’ FEATHERS. 
In the far east, tiny humming-birds are eagerly 
sought by the ladies of the harem. In the Moluccas, 
the nutmeg bird, with plumage in color like the fruit, 
is a special favorite, though its sober hues appear to 
Europeans extremely poor in comparison with its 
gaudy neighbors. In old Hellas, avery peculiar use 
was made of feathers, not after the death of their 
owners, but while they yet flashed and fluttered with 
joy on the wings that bred them. Several kinds of 
birds having been carefully tamed, were scented with 
liquid odors, and during banquets, Jet loose in spacious 
and splendid saloons, where, flitting among the lights, 
they scattered sweet dews over the guests. Among 
the luxurious of the same country, counterpanes were 
made with feathers of the peacock’s tail, which cast 
their gorgeous hues over the forms of sleeping beauty. 
In England, the materials of beds and winter quilts 
may be seen flvating on the ponds of Suffolk or upon 
the waves of the Northern Ocean; and now that 
India has become a part of the empire, we may 
probably stuff our cushions with the down of the 
white pea-fowl. 
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©” whe sun passed out from a cloudy pile; 
© ‘Then kindled anew those colors warm, 
And I fancied It smiled a real smile. 


bd Below there answered the horse's neigh, 


-» Ola Charley—thinks he of the days gone by, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE OLD SLEIGH. 
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BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 
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h! many and many a year ago— 
aa fresh the time in memory dwells, 
When those worn runners kissed the snow, 

While merrily rang the rich old bells, 


As I stood and mused o'er its faded form, 


hay, 
I pulled aside the cumbering : 
‘and threw me down on the broken seat; 





‘And the restive stepping of iron feet. 


When this old sleigh his strong mother drew; 
And her poor little colt was shut up to cry, 
While o'er the snow the merry team flew? 


Poor Charley! he thinks, but giveth no sign; 
And the old scenes came—a shadowy train; 
And the strange tears fell from my cheated eyn, 
Like drops through the roof in the summer rain. 
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How gleefully once on tha’ ‘ 
We little ones out from our nest would peer; 

Or into the buffalo tucking our feet, 


Tumbling the little seat out of the sleigh; 
And brother and sister for cousins forsook, 
Taking our “toll*’ ina cousinly way. 


But ah! there were scenes less joyous than these, 
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Yet fast fell the tears when I thought of that grave— 
But still shone the sun on the homely old aleigh; 

Then said I, “* He took as in goodness he gave, 
While soft from below came the answering neigh. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE YOUNG SCAPEGRACE, 


annem 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


TrE McGregors were a goodly family, both in qual- 
ity and quantity. Alexander McGregor, the nominal 
head of the family, was a lithe, rosy-cheeked High- 
lander, with black eyes and black hair—a perfect 
crow’s-nest of little ringlets. This gentleman was a 
dry-goods merchant—made money 4s Scotchmen al- 
ways do, and spent it as they do not always; loved 
his children, and obeyed his wife; appeared out once 
or twice a year in Highland costume, gallantand gay, 
to the boundless admiration of modern Athenians, 
and of his own lads and lassies, and to the intense 
pride of his wife, who would wipe her eyes as she saw 
him, and remembered the blue hills and lovely glades 
of “ bonnie Scotland.” 

McGregor mere was of ditferent build, physical and 
mental, from her husband. Her tall, brawny height 
exceeded his by an inch; her face was rather pale, 
the high cheek-bones and narrow, severe forehead 
being adorned with freckles instead of roses. Keen 

gray eyes, and yellow sandy hair, finished this not too 
charming ensemble. Mrs, McGregor was industrious, 
thrifty, honest, and a bit shrewish, but kind-hearted 
withal. Though not merry herself, she looked with 
a sort of grim indulgence on the pranks of Aleck and 
the weans, as long as they kept within bounds, and 
conld even be provoked into a quaint, quick smile 
upon occasions. 

Seven children had grown upin this house in rapid 
succession: first Wallace, astaid, sandy-haired young 
man of twenty-four—such a person As old ladies of 
both sexes involuntarily destine to the ministry—an 
unremarkable, cut-and-dried young man,whom noth- 
ing willinduce me to mention again. Then came 

Annie, the sume style, but a little enlivened, and 
pretty; then, alas! came our scapegrace, Master Ar- 
chibald; then a pair of twins—Aleck and Jessie, for 
father and mother—two little ones, who slept no 
longer tucked under the snowy counterpane by 
mother’s careful hands, but were lvid side by side, 
under a green cover in lovely Forest Hills, to the 
father’s passionate grief and the mother’s silent de- 
spair. Stealing shyly into the vacant baby places, 
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came a little human sunbeam—Mary, they called her 


Bruce by his patriotic parents. 
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THE OLD SLEIGH. 





~~ 
BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 


Away in a nook of the brown old barn, 
Half-hidden by heaps of loose-thrown hay 

And the spider's web of silken yarn, 
Dreamily rests the old, old sleigh. 


Ah! many and many a year ago— 
Still fresh the time in memory dwells, 

When those worn runners kissed the snow, 
While merrily rang the rich old bells. 


As I stood and mused o’er its faded form, 
The sun passed out from a cloudy pile; 

Then kindled anew those colors warm, 
And I fancied it smiled a real smile. 


I pulled aside the cumbering hay, 
And threw me down on the broken seat; 
Below there answered the horse's neigh, 
And the restive stepping of iron feet. 


Old Charley—thinks he of the days gone by, 
When this old sleigh his strong mother drew; 

And her poor little colt was shut up to cry, 
While o'er the snow the merry team flew ? 


Poor Charley! he thinks, but giveth no sign; 
And the old scenes came—a shadowy train; 

And the strange tears fell from my cheated eyn, 
Like drops through the roof in the summer rain. 


How gleefully once on that low fore seat 
We little ones out from our nest would peer; 
Or into the buffalo tucking our feet, 
While strange-looking fences ran off to the rear. 


There, later, the place of our parents we took, 
Tumbling the little seat out of the sleigh; 

And brother and sister for cousins forsook, 
Taking our “toll *’ in a cousinly way. 


But ah! there were scenes less joyous than these, 
When down the pale cheek ran sorrow’'s hot tear; 

While the cold, cold snow, in the merciless breeze, 
Swept moaning around our dead darling’s bier. 


Yet fast fell the tears when I thought of that grave— 
But still shone the sun on the homely old sleigh; 

Then said I, “* He took as in goodness he gave,"’ 
While soft from below came the answering neigh. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE YOUNG SCAPEGRACE. 





BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 

THE McGregors were a goodly family, both in qual- 
ity and quantity. Alexander McGregor, the nominal 
head of the family, was a lithe, rosy-cheeked High- 
lander, with black eyes and black hair—a perfect 
crow’s-nest of little ringlets. This gentleman was a 
dry-goods merchant—made money as Scotchmen al- 
ways do, and spent it as they do not always; loved 
his children, and obeyed his wife; appeared out once 
or twice a year in Highland costume, gallant and gay, 
to the boundless admiration of modern Athenians, 
and of his own lads and lassies, and to the intense 
pride of his wife, who would wipe her eyes as she saw 
him, and remembered the blue hills and lovely glades 
of “ bonnie Scotland.” 
McGregor mere was of different build, physical and 
mental, from her husband. Her tall, brawny height 
exceeded his by an inch; her face was rather pale, 
the high cheek-bones and narrow, severe forehead 
being adorned with freckles instead of roses. Keen 
gray eyes, and yellow sandy hair, finished this not too 
charming ensemble. Mrs. McGregor was industrious, 
thrifty, honest, and a bit shrewish, but kind-hearted 
withal, Though not merry herself, she looked with 
a sort of grim indulgence on the pranks of Aleck and 
the weans, as long as they kept within bounds, and 
could even be provoked into a quaint, quick smile 
upon occasions. 
Seven children had grown upin this house in rapid 


man of twenty-four—such a person as old ladies of 
both sexes involuntarily destine to the ministry—an 
unremarkable, cut-and-dried young man,whom noth- 
ing willinduce me to mention again. Then came 
Annie, the same style, but a little enlivened, and 
pretty; then, alas! came our scapegrace, Master Ar- 
chibald; then a pair of twins—Aleck and Jessie, for 
father and mother—two little ones, who slept no 
longer tucked under the snowy counterpane by 
mother’s careful hands, but were laid side by side, 
under a green cover in lovely Forest Hills, to the 
father’s passionate grief and the mother’s silent de- 
spair. Stealing shyly into the vacant baby places, 
came a little human sunbeam—Mary, they called her 
—a winsome, lovely pet, with yellow locks and blue 
eyes, wherever she got them. Lastly, there abided 
on the lowest round of the family ladder, a year-old 
boy, with round black eyes, and round rosy face, and 
plump, strong fists, which belabored, unchecked, 
each and every member of the family who came with- 
in his reach. And this young Goliath was yclept 
Bruce by his patriotic parents. 
Having detined his surroundings, let us return to 
our friend Archie. The boy had been a rebel from 
the first moment of his existence. He had not made 
his appearance in the world until a week after he was 
expected, which was an impertinence not to be par- 
doned by the waiting powers—least of all, by the 
punctual mother, who felt her credit at stake; and 
when at length he did make it convenient to appear, 


over into the baby-basket, which had cost sister An- 


nie infinite pains, and no little money, thereby daub- 
ing its pretty blue silk lace-covered lining, pockets 
and cushions, making paste of the delicate pearl- 
powder in its Scotch-plaid box, gumming up the 
teeth of his tiny ivory comb, and ruining the downy 
brushes and knick-knacks, 

Following up this beginning, Master Archie bawled 
night and day, and would not be pacified, until nurse, 
or mother or tuther, or some other walked about with | 
him, or tossed and played with him, when he imme- | 
diately became smiling as a May morning. Lying 
upon his back, except for the shortest of cat-naps, 
was what he absolutely declined doing; and since his 
mother, in giving his age, persisted in ante-dating 
his actual birth by a week, the child seemed also im- 
pressed with the idea that he had time to make up, 
and must keep busy. 

All the other children had been decidedly either 
dark or fair, and were distinguished as “ father’s 
children,” or “mother’s children;” but here again 
Archie was contumacious. First he made believe 
have black hair all in kinks, but while the father 
complacently tucked the end of his little-finger 
through the jetty rings, and compared his own un- 
faded locks with them, a gradual change came over 
them day by day. A soft shimmer of light stole over 
each wave and furn, the deep shadows lightened 
slowly, the close rings loosened, and the beautiful 
shining hair waved out a moist golden chestnut, own- 
ed neither by father nor mother. The disappointed 
parents fell back upon the eyes. Surely noink could 
be blacker. But babies are treacherous things, and 
this one more than all. As, day by day, the father 
watched the restless, lustrous orbs, little streaks of 
burnt amber and pale gold began to creep across their 
blackness, raying out from the dilating pupil. The 
fine, luminous lines waved and intertwined and 
melted, and lo! the little wretch Jaughed and winked 
in his father’s face, with beautiful golden-brown eyes, 
to match his lustrous hair. 


The child did not improve as he grewolder. He 
was continually climbing into high places, for the ex- 
press purpose, it would seem, of tumbling down, and 
was never without a huge purple bump, or an ugly 
red scratch to adorn his face withal; he fraternized 
with the dirtiest Hibernians that could be found; he 
made mud-pies in his Sunday clothes; he gave his 
mother’s best cakes and tarts to hideous stray dogs, 
which congregated eagerly around him; he got out, 
in spite of threat and lock and key, and got lost, chas- 
ing after funerals, bands and shows; he walked over 
the best carpets, with his small shoes laden with mud; 
he left accurate photographs of his fingers, in molas- 
ses, or butter, or otherwise, on the margins of beau- 
tiful illustrated books in the parlor. But it is useless 
to attempt recounting his misdeeds, which would fill 
volumes. It is enough to say, that if any mischief was 
done in the house, it was always and immediately 
laid to Archie, and nearly always, 1 regret to say, 
with justice. 
Had the boy not possessed or acquired some imper- 
vious moral armor, his heart would have been broken 
by the continual hail of reproof, blame and petty pun- 
ishment that fell on him. At first he used to cry, 
make the usual child’s promises, and protest he 
“ never meant to,” “ couldn’t help it,” “ wouldn’t do 
so again,” etc.; but as he grew older, such things 
rattled harmless off his careless coat-of-mail. Not 
that he was not tender and honest; but he had got 
used to being a scapegrace, and took it all for grant- 
ed. Reckless ways, which a more judicious manage- 
ment might have cured, still clung to him, and since 
he was continually told that he would come to no 
good, he did not think it worth while to try todo 
good. 
He led al] the rebels at school, and was continually 
getting into trouble there. Being betrayed by a con- 
federate in writing love-notes to his master, signed 
Amelia, he was solemnly told that one more offence 
would procure his expulsion. Only the fact that these 
affectionate epistles had imposed on the master, and 
obtained several answers, saved him now. Detected 
shortly after in popping beans at an obnoxious school- 
committeeman from behind his desk, he was dismissed 
with contumely. 
There was the usual hubbub at home, after which 
he was installed as clerk in his father’s store, where 
he distinguished bimself by giving promiscuous and 
unlimited credit to whoever asked for it, and by sell- 
ing at cost to poor peuple. 
Being promptly dismissed from this situation, Mas- 
ter Archie was left to himself fora time. He wan- 
dered about the streets, seeing the troops go off, and 
getting a little melancholy for the first time in his 
life. He was now twenty, and felt somewhat ashamed 
of his escapades and blunders, but saw no encourage- 
ment at home to confess his sins. His sense of jus- 
tice told him that they magnified his faults, and 
though he knew that they loved him, still he could 
not remember a day when be had been treated there 
with unvarying kindness. He was of an active tem- 
perament, and hated idleness, and the things he 
might like to do, his parents objected to, without giv- 
ing him better employment. 

One day he was wandering about in an uneasy, fret- 
ful state of mind, when he came across a poor man, 
who had sawed wood for them. The man was going 
home from his work, weeping like a child. He had 
been drafted, and could not afford to hire a substitute. 
Moreover, he had a wife and children dependent on 
him for support. 

A bright thought struck Archie. He bade the man 
take courage, and he would, perhaps, help him, then 
hastened eagerly home to his mother. 








one of his first exploits was to kick a bowl of gruel 


—least of all, to her wild, shiftless laddie, The poor 
lady had her own troubles that day. Going unex- 
pectedly into the kitchen, she had caught her hus- 
band patting very tenderly upon the head her pretty, 
pert huzzy of acook. To administer a sound box on 
the gentleman’s ear, and thus recail him toa sense of 
the dignity proper to his position, and to turn the 
girl out of the house, rather the worse for her mis- 
tress’s tongue and hands, was not a work of time. 
But not so quickly did Mrs, Jessie McGregor’s ruffled 
feelings find quiet. - 
So when Archie came to her, hat in hand, an eager 
blush on his handsome face, a flashing light in his 
beautiful eyes, she had no smile nor kind word for 
him. 
“Ah, go away about your mischief,” she cried, as 
he commenced speaking. ‘It’s small comfort you 
are tome. I don’t want to hear you.” 
« But, mother, I want to tell you something,” he 
persisted. 
“ You never told me any good, and I’ll hear nought 
of you,” she cried, angrily. ‘‘Away with you!” 
“I’m going away, mother. I’ve got something to 
do,” he said, determined not to give up yet. “ I want 
your consent to my going.” 
“Away wi’ your blatherie, and go to the deil for 
aught I care,” persisted the mother, still with a vision 
of that awful kitchen tableau before her eyes. 
Archie looked gravely at his mother fur a moment, 
then turned and left the room. He went into the 
sitting-room, where Annie and the two younger chil- 
dren were. 
“Tt does look so idle to see you about the house in 
the middle of the day,” was Miss Annie’s greeting. 
“And do shut the door quick. Can’t you see that 
Dick is out of his cage?” 
The young man went to little Bruce, who was try- 
ing to open a book at the back, and had got himself 
into quite a fever with his futile efforts. 
‘Let Archie show you the pictures,” he said, set- 
ting the book open before the child. 
A sounding thump and a push were his reward. 
Archie rose quietly, and left the room. As he 
opened the front door, a light figure flitted down the 
stairs, and a sweet voice called his name. His heart 
gave a bound, as he turned and caught little Mary in 
his arms. 
**O Archie, you kiss so hard!” she said, with a little 
silver laugh, shrinking from him, then putting her 
small white arms around his neck. 
*‘ Where is you goin’?” was her first question. 
“O, somewhere far away; and I want you to go up 
stairs and get me a pair of scissors, to cut a lock of 
your hair,” he said. 
‘Here they is,” she said, triumphantly producing 
a pair from her pocket. ‘‘Annie sent me after them.” 
He severed a silken yellow lock, cut one of his own 
darker ones and gave to her, making her promise 
secrecy; then, with a last fond kiss, anda choking 
sensation in his throat, set her down, and left the 
house. 
That evening he slept in the conscript camp at 
Long Island, and poor Pat Mulligan rejoiced in hav- 
ing found a substitute who cost him nothing; and 
Mrs. Pat Mulligan said her whole rosary for the dear 
young gentleman who had saved them from misery, 
and the six little Mulligans, all sleeping in one bed, 
whispered about it, and finally, at their mother’s 
recommendation, said an Ave for the beautiful Mr. 
McGregor, and then fell asleep, as comfortable as a 
nest of young pigs. 
But in the McGregor household were fear and 
trembling. When the time passed for him to come, 
and evening grew into night, the mother remember- 
ed his words, and the strange, steady look he had 
given her ashe wentovt And Annie remembered 
his silence and seriousness. Little Mary said noth- 
ing. She laid the dark lock of hair in her most pre- 
cious gilt-paper box, and his words in her memory, 
and hid the ache in her young heart, for she had 
promised not to tell; and this little, frail-looking, 
yellow-haired Scotch lassie was a Spartan in her way, 
and knew not how to break her word. 
Archie could easily enough have been found, had it 
occurred to them to look in the right direction for 
him; but the thought that he would enter the army 
never entered their minds. Circumstances pointed 
to a ship which had that day sailed for the Mediter- 
ranean, and they doubted not that he had shipped in 
her. If he had ever expressed a desire for any par- 
ticular life, it was for that ofa sailor. So the mother 
shut her sorrow and remorse in her own heart, and 
sister Annie wept herself to sleep nights, and the fa- 
ther frowned and sighed, as he remembered poor 
Archie. 
Meanwhile, Archie was trying to conform to the 
new order of things, which he managed to do by dint 
of resolution, and setting his teeth hard together. 
He ate bread and bacon, and drank raw coffee with- 
out milk; he slepton the ground, in a little tent, with 
half a dozen others; he did police duty—i. e., cleared 
up and carried off whatever filth might collect about 
the camp; he drilled patiently as might be, under.a 
young puppy of a lieutenant, who berated men old 
enough to be his father as though they were children. 
He did not doubt that his family knew his where- 
abouts, for he had told Mary that he was going to the 
war, and had expected her promise of secrecy to bind 
her only that day. But, like Casabianca, the child 
waited the word of release, while he hardened his 
heart with the conviction of their unforgiving re- 
sentment. 
Weeks dragged by wearily. Archie tried to get a 
furlough, and was told that they were not given to 


click of the rifle-lock. 
shore, which was near, swim silently round to the 


some way, and get to the city. 


he read lying on straw, with his candle stuck in a 
loaf of bread, but these soon palled upon him. 
Finally, he made up his mind to run away. To be 
sure, two or three had been shot for such an attempt 
since he came to the island, but Archie was not easily 
discouraged, and coolly laid his plans, willing to run 
any risk, rather than endure such a life any longer. 
Miss Minnie Leighton came down to the island to 
visit her father. His regiment was to start the next 
morning for Beaufort, and she staid with him till the 
last minute. Archie had seen the fair girl walking 
through the camp, leaning on her father’s arm, brave- 
ly trying to smile, but turning often to brush off a 
tear that would come. 

““There’s nobody to cry when I go,” he thought, 
bitterly ; and he watched the girl, and longed to speak 
to her, and listen to one kind word from those rosy, 
tremulous lips. For he knew that he should hear 
nothing but kind words from her. But she passed by 
without noticing him, intent only on her father, 

The night drew on cloudy and dark, The sentries 
paced wearily to and fro, and the whole camp seemed 
to be asleep, all but a small portion from which a de- 
tachment of fifty was to be sent up to the city about 
nine o'clock. Tie head-quarters were still brightly 
lighted, and the faint sound of laughter from ‘there 
stole over the silent camp, and fell on the ears of one 
who listened with his heart in his mouth, 

Had the night been less dark, or had the sentry 
been keener-sighted, he might have seen a shadow 
creep along the ground from the tents, toward the 
shore, between eight and nine o’elock. It crept 
slowly along in the withered grass, stopping as he 
approached, and starting again as he turned. Archie 
drew himself along on his face, inch by inch, his 
heart beating loudly in his ears, perspiration starting 
out over him, at every crackle of a dry twig under 
him, or gleam of light from head-quarters, expecting 
every moment tu hear a challenge, and the sharp 
His plan was to reach the 


boat at the wharf, get on board, or cling to her in 


On his way, he had to cross the very path of the 
sentinel, and his best way was to get as near as possi- 
ble to it while the man was approaching, then cro=s 
it while his back was turned. He crawled near, and 
lay in a chill of fear, till the sentry turned, then slow- 
ly passed, and began descending the hill. Two min- 
utes more, and he would be in the water. His blood 
began to flow warmly again, and he allowed himself 
to breathe freely. He even ventured to rise to his 
knees, and relieve his strained limbs, cramped by 
their halt-hour’s restraint. Scarcely had he done so, 
when a hand fell heavily on his shoulder. 

“ What are you doing here, sir?”” demanded astern 
voice. 

Overcome by the sudden revulsion of feeling, Ar- 
chibald McGregor could only sink half fainting at the 
officer’s feet. 

“O papa, don’t tell anybody!” pleaded a soft voice. 


know I may never ask you any favor again.” 
Colonel Leighton, who had been about to call the 
sentry, hesitated. 
‘* What have you to say for yourself?” he asked, in 
a gentler tone. “Are you a bounty-jumper?” 
This insulting question, by making the young sol- 
dier angry, restored his self-possession, and he im- 
mediately told his whole story. 
“ You say that you are willing to go into action, 
and only meant to take a furlough?” said the officer. 
“If I can get you exchanged, will you go with me to- 
morrow to Beaufort?” 
“Yes sir; gladly.” 
“The young man who did my writing is ill, and 
will have to be left behind. Ican get you into his 
place, I think. Gome, now, and I will go by the sen- 
try with you. Wait one moment for me, Minnie, 
and I will go to the boat with you. There’s the 
signal.” . 
‘* I want to speak one word to him,” whispered the 
girl. Then, taking the soldier’s hand, she raised her 
pale face, and said, in a passionate undertone, “ You 
will take care of my father?” 
“*I will, miss. You have saved my life, perhaps, 
and 1 will save his, if I have to die for it!” 
Soft hands pressed his convulsively, there was a 
murmured word of thanks and good-by, then the 
colonel took him by the arm, and walked him back 
to his tent again. 
The next morning, Archie McGregor steamed down 
the harbor, on board the transport for Beaufort. 
There was little for them to do there, and presently 
they were sent up to Petersburg. 
No lack of work in front of Petersburg. They dug 
and bored into the earth like moles, laying out 
sunken avenues; they crawled toward the enemy, 
scooping out saivty-pits for themselves as they 
advanced; they made and repelled charges; they sent 
shell and shot into the stubborn, doomed city. And 
no one worked harder than Archie. He felt his col- 
onel’s eye upon him, in calm, cool observation, and 
burned to wipe out the stain of that attempted de- 
sertion. Moreover, he had ever in his heart the ten- 
der pleadings of that gentle girl, and resolved, at 
whatever risk, that she should be proud of her protege, 
and should see that he had redeemed his promise. 


He had the opportunity to do so sooner than he ex- 


works, and exposed himself incautiously. 





substitutes. He spent the little money he had, in 





Mrs. McGregor was in no mood to listen to any one 


shoulder. 


“Spare this poor man for my sake, dear papa. You j 


pected. One day the colonel was examining some 
In an in- 
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ing heap of earth that covered the rebel’s head. A 
stifled cry, then silence. 
Archie was borne tenderly to the rear, the colonel 
walking beside him, and holding his hand all the way. 
The stern soldier had liked the boy, but could never 
quite furget the occasion of their first meeting till 
now. Now, as he walked by his side, and saw the 
blood flowing, which had probably saved his lite, he 
reproached himself for his mistrust and coldness. 
‘My dear boy,” he said, “‘ what induced you to do 
such a thing?” 
Archie smiled faintly. 
**T promised her I would, colonel.” 
“Her? Whom?” 
“Your daughter, sir. She begged me that night 
not to let you get killed.” 
Tears rushed into the soldier’s eyes. It was his 
little Minnie’s hand, then, that had warded the blow 
from her father’s life. 
“Tell her I kept my promise,” said Archie, in a 
whisper, as his senses floated slowly to oblivion on the 
rushing tide of blood. 
Nothing was omitted which could be done for him. 
Colonel Leighton himself took him to a hospital ‘in 
Washington, and when his duties recalled him to the 
front, left him in charge of a surgeon who was his 
friend, with orders that nothing should be spared to 
aid his recovery. The colonel also wrote to his pa- 
rents a letter, highly commending their son’s bravery 
and devotion; and finally promised him promotion. 
When Archie came out of his fever-dream, there 
sat his mother beside him, in the long, silent ward. 
It took but few words to make him understand that 
the colonel’s letter was the first intimation of his 
whereabout, and the young soldier read in her fond, 
tearful eyes, that at last his mother was proud of 
him, while he could not doubt that she had always 
loved him. 

As he grew stronger, she put a paper into his hand, 
her eyes shining. It was a lieutenant’s commission. 
Then a little missive, which he opened blankly, but 
read with many blushes—a letter of enthusiastic 
gratitude and affection from Miss Minnie Leighton. 
Never was such a blissful wound, he thought. 

As he got better, Mrs, McGregor attacked the dila- 
tory surgeons, and completely routed them, announc- 
ing and carrying out her intention of taking her son 
home, furlough or no furlough. And, after a weary 
time, the son, who went out in silence, flouted by each 
one, was brought back in triumph, and the whole 
family bowed down before him, and waited on him, 
and wept joyfully over him. Little Mary’s greeting 
was singular. a 

“O, I never told! I never told, Archie!” she cried, 
hysterically, embracing him. “ It was Colonel Leigh- 
ton that wrote.” 

“Dear Minnie!” said her brother. 
you never tell them where I was?” 

“No, Archie,” she sobbed; “and it most killed me. 
1 kept the lock of your hair, and I never told.” 

Archie fairly burst into tears, at the poor child’s 
devotion and suffering. 

“And so that child knew where you were all the 
time?” exclaimed Mrs. McGregor. “We saw that 
she was pining for you; she hasn’t been the same 
child since you went away, Archie; but to think—” 
The mother stopped, choked a little, as she tender- 
ly smoothed the silken locks, then began bustling 
about tur her son’s comfort. 

The day after his arrival, as he lay half asleep upon 
the sofa, a slight stir at the door roused him. 

“Tf I might only see him a minute, without dis- 
turbing him,” said a soft voice. 

Archie shivered with a delicious tremor, but kept 
his eyes closed. Presently a soft hand touched his, 
warm tears fell on his face, and a kiss, light and sweet 
as the touch of a rose-leaf, was pressed on his fore- 
head. 

“He saved my dear father’s life, Mrs. McGregor,” 
said Minnie Leighton’s weeping voice. “I can never 
thank him enough, never love him enough. There's 
only father and I, since mother died, and either of us 
would die without the other.” 

Archie opened his eyes, and met the lovely, tearful 
ones of his beloved. Something in the glance made 
them both blush. 

“O, did I wake you?” she said, drawing back. 

“ No; yes—” 

‘See, I brought you some flowers,” she continued, 
recovering. 

If our young scapegrace did not mend rapidly, it 
was not for want of attention. Besides his family, 
and five hundred friends, and friends of Colonel 
Leighton, who called on him, Minnie came tosee him 
every day. She was eighteen, and he twenty-one. 
The result was inevitable. Before Mrs. McGregor 
well knew what she was about, Archie announced to 
her that he and Minnie were engaged, on condition of 
her father’s consent. 

“Engaged!” repeated his mother, holding up her 
hands in astonishment. “ Why, how long is it since 
you were popping beans at a school-committeeman, 
Archie?” 

“O mother, it isn’t fair to remind me of those things 
now,” he said, gently. ‘‘Iam fur from them in ex- 
perience, if not in years; and I’m as old as father 
was when he was engaged to you.” 

“True; but your father was a thrifty laddie.” 
“And I’m going to be one, mother. Father has 
promised to take me into business with him when the 
war is over.” 


“What, did 


Minnie’s first intimation of the state of affairs to 
her father, was answered by an order for Lieutenant 
McGregor to join his regiment immediately. 

“And so you’re going to marry my daughter, sir?” 
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“Not without your consent, sir,” said Archie, with 
modest firmness. ‘ I am not worthy now, but I hope 
to earn her by-and-by. There’s no hurry.” 

Archie was back just in time for the last struggle. 
Everybody has read of those last five days; but every- 
body does not know that our friend Lieutenant Mc- 
Gregor commanded a company in the sixth corps, 
when it rushed over those two miles of defensive 
works, taking them all, their solid bank of glittering 
bayonets closing up as fast as the murderous fire of 
shot and shell ploughed them, charging forward in 
the face of such a fire as the war had scarcely seen 
before, enveloped in smoke, rushing into the enemy’s 
very bayonets, finishing up Sunday noon by driving 
the last rebel out of Fort Mahone. And then, Mon- 
day morning into Petersburg! It was worth while 
lying in the ditches around that town so many months, 
if one might at last enter it so gloriously. 

“T’ll go to Petersburg,” a distinguished officer had 
said, ‘if I have to go in from the mouth ot the ‘ Pe- 
tersburg Express.’” 

This ‘‘ Petersburg Express” was a gun in a battery 
near Friend House, from: whose mouth our Union 
soldiers had been in the habit of sending daily com- 

plimentary bombshells into the city. Now the gal- 
lant general rode in at the head of his division, with 


not far behind. ; 
A few weeks after, a boat put off from Long Island, 


two officers, an elderly and a young one, and a young 
lady. 

‘*T was determined to go over, papa, and I’m glad 
I did,” said the lady. “I wanted to welcome you 
again there where 1 said good-by to you.” 

“T suppose McGregor has nothing to do with your 
memories of the place?” remarked papa, between 
the whiffs of his cigar. . 

Miss Minnie blushed and pouted a little, but said 
nothing. She only stole her hand down into one that 
waited to receive it. 

As they steamed slowly up the harbor, in the sum- 
mer twilight, pert little sloops and brigs fled past 
them, their masters obligingly offering a rope in pass- 
ing. But nobody minded these taunts. Precious 
freight had that boat pulsed slowly over the waters 
with, day after day—men who went out to fight and 
die for their country and for justice. The boat that 
“Carried Czesar” was not so richly laden. They 
moved past vessels like ghosts, some fixed. others 
gliding along, the foam just hissing about their bows, 
as though saying “ Hush!” and up toward the city, 
that stood out in soft lights and shadows against the 
orange background of a cloudless sunset. Then the 
“sentinel stars set their watch in the sky,” and long, 
tremulous reflections from lighted gas-burners reach- 
ed out over the waters toward them. 

Minnie remembered an old song, and, sitting be- 
tween her father and lover, sang, softly: 
***In distance, like a vision 

That floats on the shades of night, 

The town with all its turrets, 

Through twilight gleams on the sight;'" 
murmuring the words to a wild, melancholy air of 
Mendelsohn’s. Then, sighing, she was silent. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MY LOVE STORY. 
BY EVELYN SOMERS. 


TO CELESTE. 


You asked me to tell you my love-story, Celeste, 
last night, when you had told me your own, hiding 
your blushes on my bosom, and thrilling through all 
your being with that richest wine of life—‘‘ Love’s 
young dream.” It is a nectar that can be drunk but 
once, darling—drain the chalice slowly. It is sume- 
times Heaven's own sacrament. Thank God for it. 
My parents were of the strictest sect of Orthodox 
Christians, and held cold and somewhat puritanic 
views of life. They instructed me early of the deceit 
and wickedness of mankind. I think I embraced too 
readily the lessons of distrust and suspicion. At fif- 
teen I was sent to my aunt’s to attend school at the 
B—— Seminary. 

They lived quite out of the village, in a bright sunny 
place, in a pale yellow cottage house with a little 
garden in front. Below was a stretch of meadow, 
with a thread of silver streamlet, that wooed wild 
flowers, and murmured under a little rustic bridge. 
Opposite was a white cottage with a garden of minia- 
ture magnificence, whose odors of spicy pinks, wav- 
ing lilacs, and sweet June roses, seem to breathe their 
perfumes over me still. 

My aunt had been a wild, gay creature when a 
girl; ardent and impetuous, easily swayed, and nar- 
rowly escaping the temptations and pitfalls of a too 
Southern temperament, flirting away al! worthy and 
honest lovers. Finding herself suddenly stranded 
upon the sands of thirty, she repented of her gayety, 
joined the church, married a Methodist, and became 
as ardent a saint as she had been sinner. Her own 
experience led her to assume a peculiar sphere of 
duty, which she pursued with all the zeal of a Luther. 
It was to watch over the ways of all young maidens 
that came within her care, to keep them out of the 
paths wherein she had well nigh slipped—never 
thinking that the fault was in her own feet, rather 
than in the roseate paths of girlhood. My parents 
had great confidence in her judgment, and confided 
me to her care, with a sense of security, that I would 





was the colonel’s first greeting. 


Colonel Leighton at his elbow, and Lieutenant Archie 


Boston harbor, and was rowed across to Galloupe’s 
Island, where the party on board took the govern- 
ment steamer to the city. The party consisted of 


| have often thought since of wolves in sheep's cloth- 
|ing. Yet {loved my Aunt Jane, and had an earnest 
desire to be as good and saintly as she. 

{ would sit in the garden at twilight, and sing songs 
to my guitar, though I knew she would shake her 
head and sigh, and ask me how I could expect to be 
a Christian as long as I indulged in such vanities. 
There was better music in the hymn-book than “ Al- 
lan-Water,” and “ Coming through the Rye.” So in 
penance I had to bring my guitar and sing with her, 
“Hark from the Tombs,” and “St. Martin’s.” In 
vain I urged that such tunes were too slow for the 
guitar. But she assured me it sounded far better 
than quick music. And she hunted up some verses 
that I could sing to the tune of “Robin Adair.” 
“When shall I see the day that ends my woes?” 
mentally I said. ‘Soon I hope.” 

At the seminary, I had a seat next to a quiet, 
thoughtful-looking young man, whose only claims to 
beauty were a well built frame, a pure, health y com- 
plexion and expression of open truth and honor; and, 
indeed, there can be no type of manly beauty without 
these, Celeste. One day I was in disgrace about my 
algebra, and he kindly passed his slate with the 
problem solved in the neatest and most elegant figures 
I ever saw, and on the margin of the slate was printed 
in old English letters the name of “ Grenville Deane.” 
This will seem very simple to you, Celeste, if you 
never had a school-girl romance, but to me it is full 
of a delicious fragrance that mingles with the breath 
of pinks and roses in the garden opposite. 

That evening I sat on the doorstep playing and 
singing ‘‘ My Heart and Lute,” when the garden gate 
opposite unclosed and Grenville Deane came across 
the street to the garden gate where I was sitting, and 
with a shy smile of greeting offered me tw» or three 
sprays of lilies-of-the-valley. 

“Do you live there?” I asked, blushing vividly, at 
the thought of his thinking I was singing on purpose 
for him to hear. 

“Yes; and now will you not sing for me?” 

“Tdon’t sing well enough.” 

“ But I think youdo. Sing ‘Midnight Hour.’ ” 

“With you?” 

“Well.” ‘ 

So we sang together in the twilight, and so quietly 
and sweetly began my heart todream the lotus dream 
of love. Presently Aunt Jane opened the door and 
said: 

“ Good-evening, Grenville,” in a sharp, wiry tone, 
that seemed to say, ‘‘ What are you here fur?” and 
bade me come in. 

I felt that I had done something very wrong, 
though I could not tell what. 

Aunt Jane wrote to my mother! 

‘* Mary does very well, but is too fond of attracting 
the attention of young men—a propensity I do not 
like to see. I shall try to do my duty by her.” 

I willdo my parents justice to say they were too 
pure and noble to suspect guile in every innocent 
demonstration of a young maiden. Such degrading 
suspicions could only come from a depraved heart. 
They did not know what I had done. They only 
knew I had committed some indiscretion which had 
grieved my aunt and called for her censure. Conse- 
quently, I received a letter of fourteen pages full of 
sorrow and disappointment at my conduct, and re- 
hearsing the careiul admonitions I had received. I 
was dumb with amazement, and carried the letter to 
Aunt Jane. 

“What does all this mean? What have I done?” 
“Do you think any modest girl would sit on the 
doorsteps night after night singing, to attract the 
notice of young men, and call them to see her?” 

My aunt was shocked. 

“T didn’t know anybody could hear me. I didn’t 
know he lived there.” 

But the look of pious incredulity on her face, 
showed me that she only thought I was adding false- 
hood to my indiscretions. I felt like a bird in a net— 
helpless and fluttering. I was convinced that I was 
very bold and very naughty, and so I avoided my 
neighbor in every possible manner, while he sought 
every opportunity to be near me, and would lie in 
wait for me coming from school. Then I knew the 
Argus eyes of Aunt Jane were upon me, and | felt 
that I had committed unpardonable sins. 

I did not know [ loved him then. 1did not even 
dream he cared for me. If I thought him attentive, 
I instantly thought of the deceit and wiles of man- 
kind, as my parents had taught me. Yet I missed 
him when he was not in the school-room the moment 
T entered, but I missed no other; and if he were ab- 
sent half a day, the house seemed dark and desolate 
and lonely, and only brightened when he appeared. 
The last day of the term arrived. It vaguely seem- 
ed like the last day of mylife. Our class had pre- 
sented the teacher with a gold watch, and had re- 
ceived an invitation to spend an hour at his house in 
the evening. Grenville insisted upon accompanying 
me home. It was the first time my hand had touched 
him, as it lay on his arm, the first time I ever felt his 
breath upon my brow. 

Ah, Celeste, young as I was, I had all the perfect 
nature of a true, constant, and loving woman. The 
round moon was coming up out of the east. We 
paused at the gate. He pressed my arm a little 
closer, and said: 

‘Let us go down to the brook, May. It’s the last 
time I shall see you—perhaps forever.” 

‘Perhaps forever.” The words lay like ice on my 
heart. 

“Are you sorry?” he urged, as I did not speak, 
but suffered him to lead me on. : 

‘It has been very pleasant.” I said it in a careless 





be guarded from the wolves and hyenas of life. I 


We sat down by the stream, and cowslips and 
lets opened their eyes tosmile on us. The stars lo 
ed down sweetly through the blue. The stream g 
on, the song that was in our hearts. All natal 
seemed to bless us. , 

“Let us stay here always, May,” he said, playigs 
with my passive fingers, but not frightening me 
clasping them too tightly. 

I laughed, and answered: 

“What would Aunt Jane say?” 

Looking up into his eyes, as I replied, I saw ti 
his thoughts were not on his lips. There was no 
sisting that magnetic gaze, that took from me 4 
power to repulse the fond movement with which i | 
arms enfvlded me, and he pressed his beardless Nipy 7” 
my cheek, in the innocent and earnest fervor of fir 
young love. The scalding crimson went over bi 
brow. I could hear my own heart beat. 1 was angy 
with myself that | had given him the opportunity, 
take such freedom—for I remembered the early } 
sons of man’s perfidy—but I forgot to withdraw Thy 
hand from the caressing clasp with which he heldi 
between both his own, tenderly and softly as by 
might have held a nestling robin. I was the first 
rise to return, and we went back in silence. He wen ’ 
through the gate, under the shadow of the doorway, 
clasped my hand, and said: 

*Good-by, May. Shall I write to you?” 

“ Well—yes—I suppose so—if you wish.” 

Then he broke out in alittle impatient passion! 

“Don’t go, May. I can’t bear to have you go.” 

I smiled back to his boyish speech, and sugges 
that I had nothing to stay for. But that strong mag: 
netic look caught my heart again in its power, and] 
could no more resist it than with my puny arm s 
the Alpine avalanche. He clasped me closely to his 
heart, kissed my lips, and with a hasty good-by left 
me in a moment. 

I stamped my foot in rage and passion—-not at him, 
but at myself, that I could be duped and insulted, 
I did not know it was the omnipotent hand of Love 
that grasped me like a Fate. I said to my heart, “I 
will not love him. I am not old enough to love any 
one.” So I strove to crush it out, root it up, tear it 
outof my being. I felt the wretchedness that unre- 
quited love must bring, and shrank from it. I saw 
how easy it was fur me to make him my idol, and yet 
he might forget me to-morrow, while I could never, 
never, never, forget that he had kissed me. 

I went home, and he wrote to me—letters my fa- 
ther and mother insisted upon seeing. There was 
nothing they might not see—he was careful not to 
commit himself. 

“May,” “ My Friend,” “ Sister May,” were the fond- * 


slept under my cheek. 


the letters. 1 did not care—not I. 


it rudely from me. 

“You can’t read that, May.” 

I was very rude. But O the blow tome. I never 
had a letter he might not haveseen. It was all true, - 
then, the rumors of his flirtation with Louise. Well, 
I never cared for him. O Celeste, Celeste. Love is 
omnipotent. No one knew how my pillow was 
nightly drenched with tears of the bitterest anguish. 


He wrote me once more, a short letter beginning 
“Friend May.” 1 resolved to bring this cruel uncer- 
tainty toanend. 1 had suffered him to kiss my lips. 
No woman, pure and yuileless, ever yields the treas- 
ures of her lips, where she would not gladly give her 
hand, her lite itself. You know this. Celeste. So I 
wrote him an equivocal letter, asking if the corre- 
spondence had not become irksome; if we were not 
getting too old to be childish, and left it with him to 
do as he liked about sending back my letters. 

1 was foolish enough to think he might say I was 
too dear tohim. But hedid not. He sent them all 
back to me, the foolish little notes, struggling be- 
tween all my girlish affection and reserve, that told 
so plainly how inexpressibly dear he was to me. My 
eyes were heavy in the mornings, after that. 

I went to B— to the exhibition the next spring, 
two years from the time we went to the little brook 
together. He was there, stouter, handsomer—ad- 
mired by all. 

Did I ever tell you of Sara, Celeste? She had been 
my bosom triend. Full of a rich vitality, I leaned on 
her strength, and admired her common sense. I 
visited her instead of my aunt. She only guessed the 
constancy of my love, and fulding me in her arms, in 
her own bed, she told me how unworthy he was of 
the true unswerving devotion I had given him; how 
he had wooed the fragile Louise—taking her on all 
the excursions, to “ Lover’s Leap,” ‘* Cozy Nook,” 
“The Fort ”’—holding her in his arms tor hours by 
the brookside. 

‘Every one knew of it,” she said. “I do not think 
he is engaged to her. It’s only a summer flirtation. 
But, Mamie, you do not have summer flirtations. If 
he ever kissed you, your lips have kept his kisses sa- 
cred. No other has ever dared to kiss you.” 

“ Never, Sara.” 

“Is he worthy of you? Even if you could win 
him back?” 

**T do not wish to.” 

T wept on her kind, motherly heart, and buried my 
love deep in the ashes of the past. 

On the next evening we were at a reunion of old 
schoolmates. It was a merry affair. Louise was 





way, wondering if he could feel my heart's throbbing. 


there, but she had another admirer, and Grenville 










. . 
up a guitar and sung: 


“The last link is broken ** 

shadow asof pain on his brow. I did 
I was kind to him, exactly as to others. 
over me again—forever. 
long days and nights of grief and 
He would never know of 
he gates of eternity unfolded to our view. 
romantic enough not to love again, Ce- 
w, and the full perfect love that 
heart glad again. Not with the 
fearly girlhood, but the ma- 


Tsaw a dark 
not care. 
He had no power 
never suffer the 
pain that I 
them until t 

I was not 
leste, as you well kno 
sought me made my 


call me mother. 


lov 


tender blushing shame 0 
turer, womanly joy of 
friend to be always near, 


had suffered. 
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his lady sat upon a bed in the » 
ment, an umbrella over their 
“fighting it out on that line,” 1 
uation, with most commendab! 
surprise of the stranger, he wa 
“cheer ’ in the coolest manner , 
who, as though nothing was am: 

“ Well, stranger, do you think . 
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On being informed by the du 
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and sweet prattling lips to th 


shard is all the world to me, 
ar om been, had he been true. I am happier 
than I ever thought I could be, for I love and am be- 
ed—and who shall say that Heaven has higher 


e roof of my house.” 
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up appearances’ with a vengean 
The pedler no doubt depart. 
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est terms with which he addressed me, I boldly de- , 
clared to myself each day I did not love him; but at — 
night one of those daintily written letters always — 


The correspondence waned. Few and far between : 
I never cared for 

him. Once I saw him. 1 was very gay. So washe. | 
I snatched a letter out of his pocket—with a delicate — 
girlish superscription. He seemed alarmed, and took — 


. f “sportive years,” afte’ 
so cordial, so frank and friendly before. | when o y 
po told me pres that he had loved me. No other face | his connections had departed 
porto past half so sweet to him as mine. | of uniting with some other “br 





came out of the 
No other eaaecray: Ha 
ings of the long ago. 
reser nr before that he loved me. I wonder- 
ed if he ever wept at night because he could not claim 
me tur his own. J wondered if men ever can love as 
women do; but I thought of Richard. It seemed to 
me that the strong abiding love of manhood, only 
comes with maturer years, while woman’s love is 
faithful forever. 
I told Richard all about it, and said , 
« T hope you'll not be jealous, dear.” 
issed me. 
ot nbenenveltf have a power to set me 
dreaming; and my old worn guitar seems sentient 
with those olden melodies, But I love my Richard, 
and because he loves me I am glad it all happened 
so. One never marries her first love you know. 
Heigh-ho. Good-night, dear. Richard is at the 
gate, calling to me. 


I remembered that | rear of Diamon«’s deserted ruin: 
ascend so that it made a “clean | 
pile. They then roasted eggs : 
with the refuse debris, and dran 





DRAWINGS OF «° 
Jack Bannister, praising th: 
Irish, after his return from one « 
ter kingdom, was asked if he ha: 
replied the wit; ‘ but I saw a g! 
of it.” 





A TRUE KID 


When Dr. Franklin applied to 
to lend his assistance to Amer 

says the veteran, ‘ what is th: 

attain?” °* Liberty, sire,” repli 
Philadelphia. ‘Liberty! that . 
birthright of man.” The king, 

made this memorable and kin. 
born a prince; 1am become a | 
use the power which I possess t 
trade.” 
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SUSCEPTIBII 
O, many a shaft at rand«, 
Finds mark the archer |. 
And many a word at ran 
May soothe or wound a 


A GOOD REASON, AND A F 
La Leur was employed by th: 


INDOLENT DIAMOND. 


He was one of the queerest specimens of humanity, 
and proverbially the laziest. At the age of twenty- 
one he had commenced lite with a nice farm, we 
stocked, left by one of the most industrious of parents ; 
but the despicable trait, evinced at an early, period 
of his existence, had been nourished also with his 
physical growth, and other strange notions peculiar- 
ly characteristic. He idled away his time ina little hut 
called by him his * workshop,” but produced nothing 
of worth to himself or any one else; while his build- 
ings were allowed to go to decay, and even his dumb 
beasts to go unattended, save by his wite, or the hu- 
mane hand of some daring neighbor; for he hal sev- 
eral times threatened to shoot any person interfering 
is affairs. 
ro had been known to run unsheared three 
summers, and only then were relieved by stealth, 
through the effurts of his wife, or some of her friends. 
1t seems almost too incredible for belief, but a cow 
in his possession was known to be contined in the 
stanchions three months without being unyoked; it 
was in the summer when “ Diamond” had no hay in 
the barn, and his wife, not daring to let the creature 
loose, used to cut grass with a pair of shears, and 
bear it in her apron to her. The neighbors finally 
clubbed together one night, repaired to the barn, 
and let the animal free, but narrowly escaped being 
hit by Diamond, who was concealed in a thicket near 
at hand. It was afterwards proved that in so doing 
he had discharged his rifle across the public highway, 
and being arrester; he hal to pay roundly for the act. 
It was a wonder to everybody, how in later years 
he managed to obtain a livelihood; for save a few 
water-fowl and other wild game he occasionally shot, 
and what little his wife earned from her practice in 
“ yarb drinks,” they had no other income. A surgeon, being sent for by 
Rather than attempt to repair his house and out- just received a slight wound i) 
buildings, he suffered them to gradually fall to pieces, |"a.04 to his servant to go home, 
and at last the frames became exposed to the weath- aginable, and fetch a certain 
er, and were then fastened together by chains and turning pale, exclaimed, “ Lor: 
ropes. After every night-storm, the surrounding in- | no danger!” “ Yes, indeed, t) 
habitants were at last in the habit of looking at day- | surgeon; “for if the fellow dc 
light, to see if his crazy old structures were still‘ de- | 111) yea before he returns.” 
fying the blasts of Boreas.” 

It was very singular that he cared not in the least 
for the opinions of those around him, while in the 
presence of or in conversationwith strangers, he ne vel 
deavored, by all means, to ‘ keep up appearances. 
An amusing affair, illustrative of this last mentioned 
trait, related by one of *‘ ye oldest inhabitants.”’ that 
happened after the roof and back side of the dwelling 
had nearly all tumbled in, is well worthy of narra~- 
tion. ret 
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the house, flooded with water; it was a foot deep on | a aeaaes eimuend wat ta 
the floor, and pouring into the room from innumer- | Wo 


our Lord in the desert. The a: 
tan in the habit of a friar, 7: 
extremely offended, made most 
the painter, who answered t) 
emy of the world could not hav 
means to seduce our Lord Jesus 
ing the garb of virtue.” 


—— 


An officer in the army of I! 
manded a regiment very ill-clo 
the enemy advancing, who ap} 
suid to bis soldiers, ‘* There, m) 
clothe yourselves.” 





Philanthropos, walking in T 
day, observed a heavy cart, W 
horses were attempting to dra 
arrived about half way, when 
them, and they could neither d 
they were, and the team beg 
hill. The teamster sought fv 
wheels, when Philanthropos, hi 
his aid, rushed forward, and p> 
the wheel. The team was no 
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We sat down by the stream, and cowslips and 
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such vanities. | with my passive fingers. 
ook than “ Al- clasping them too tightly. 
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sing with her, “What would Aunt Jane say?” 
Pepe In Looking up into his eyes, 
7 “ps for the his thoughts were not on his lips. There was no 
\ded far better | sisting that magnetic gaze, that took from me 


ip some verses wer . 
Robin Adair” | eee a neulse the fond movement with which 


ls my woes?” 
young love. The scaldin 
brow. I could hear my own heart beat. 
with myself that I had given him the op 
take such freedom—for I remembered t 
sons of man’s perfidy—but I forgot to 
hand from the caressing clasp with wh 
between: both his own, 
might have held a nestling robin. I was the first 
rise to return, and we went back in silence. He we 
through the gate, under the shadow 
clasped my hand, and said: 

Ke Good-by, May. Shall I write to you?” 

Well—yes—I suppose so—if you wish.”’ 
Then he broke out in alittle impatient passion! 
“Don’t go, May. I can’t bear to have you go.” 
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sit o1 
aun - - he wrote aon: once more, a short letter beginning 
ier riend May.” I resolved to bring this cruel uncer- 
tainty toanend. 1 had suffered him to kiss my lips. 
eee No woman, pure and guileless, ever yields the treas- 
ures of her lips, where she would not gladly give her 
Bear ake aud, her lite itself. You know this, Celeste. So I 
iding Pn wrote him an equivocal letter, asking if the corre- 
ee eo pe had not become irksome; if we were not 
Fy eon = ng too old to be childish, and left it with him to 
aaieaeane — he liked about sending back my letters. 
pe was foolish enough to think he might say I was 
ele, ee Mente to him. But he did not. He sent them all 
eho arh ge to me, the foolish little notes, struggling be- 
aa hae ween all my girlish affection and reserve, that told 
so plainly how inexpressibly dear he was tome. My 
penis — were heavy in the mornings, after that. 
ptt went to B—— to the exhibition the next spring, 
her ont pa a from the time we went to the little brook 
+ ween a > a was there, stouter, handsomer—ad- 
1 ji - 
ini ntt Did I ever tell yor of Sara, Celeste? She had been 
saa sd pc triend. Fall ofa rich Vitality, I leaned on 
aan er strength, and admired her common sense. I 
visited her instead of my aunt. She only guessed the 
uely seem- | constancy of my love, and fulding me in her arms, in 
had pre- | her own bed, she told me how unworthy he wae of 
-d had -re- | the true unswerving devotion I had given him; how 
s house in | he had wooed the fragile Louise—taking her on all 
mpanying | the excursions, to “ Lover's Leap,” *“* Cozy Nook,” 
ud touched | “The Fort ”—holding her in his arms ti ~ , 
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a a little | cred. No other has ever dared to kiss you.” e 
Pooh “ Never, Sara.” : 
8 oe 
the last th Pos ay of you? Even if you could win 
ice on my “I do not wish to.” 
I wept on her kind, me 
1ot speak, |: love deep in the ashes peas A Sy ta 
On the next evening we were at a reunion of old 
ps schoolmates. It was a merry affair. Louise was 


I smiled back to his boyish speech, and suggested 
that I had nothing to stay for. But that strong mag- 
netic look caught my heart again in its power, andi 
could no more resist it than with my puny arm Sta: 
a oy ie avalanche. He clasped me closely to his 

eart, kissed my li 
ae pind ips, and with a hasty good-by left 
I stamped my foot in rage and passion—not at him 
but at myself, that I could be duped and insulted. 
I did not know it was the omnipotent hand of Love 
that grasped me like a Fate. I said to my heart, “I 
will not love him. I am not old enough to love any 
one.” So I strove to crush it out, root it up, tear it 
out of my being. I felt the wretchedness that unre- 
quited love must bring, and shrank from it. I saw 


at 


he might forget me to-morrow, while I could never 
never, never, forget that he had kissed me. : 
I went home, and he wrote to me—letters my fa- 
ther and mother insisted upon seeing. Theres was 
nothing they might not see—he was 
¢: 

commit himself, mer et yo 
“May,” “ My Friend,” “ Sister May,” were the fond- 
est terms with which he addressed me, I boldly de- 
Meg to pepe each day I did not love him; but at 
night one of those daintily written let 
slept under my cheek. dienes 
The correspondence waned. Few and far between 
the letters. 1 did not care—not I, 1 never cared for 
him. Once I saw him. 1 was very gay. So was he. 
conven a letter out of his pocket—with a delicate 
girlish superscription. He seemed alarm: 
itrudely from me. ne 
“You can’t read that, May.” . 
I was very rude. But O the blow to 

%- me. I never 
had a letter he might not have seen. It was all true 
then, the rumors of his flirtation with Louise. Well, 
I never cared for him. O Celeste, Celeste. Love is 
omnipotent. No one knew how my pillow was 
nightly drenched with tears of the bitterest anguish. 
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how easy it was fur me to make him my idol, and yet 
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was devoted tome, They asked me to sing. I took 
up a guitar and sung: 
“The last link is broken" 

Isaw a dark shadow asof pain on his brow. I did 
not care. I was kind to him, exactly as to others. 
He had no power over me again—forever. He could 
never suffer the long days and nights of grief and 
pain that I had suffered. He would never know of 
them until the gates of eternity unfolded to our view. 

I was not romantic enough not to love again, Ce- 
leste, as you well know, and the full perfect love that 
sought me made my heart glad again. Not with the 
tender blushing shame of early girlhood, but the ma- 
turer, womanly joy of wedded happiness—a dear 
friend to be always near, and sweet prattling lips to 
call me mother. 

Richard is all the world to me, all that he could 
ever have been, had he been true. I am happier 
than I ever thought I could be, for I love and am be- 
loved—and who shall say that Heaven has higher 
joys? 

Ten years have passed since then, Celeste. Iam 
growing old. 1 met Grenville Deane the other day. 
He was never so cordial, so frank and friendly before. 
He told me then that he had loved me. No other face 
came out of the past half so sweet to him as mine. 
No other memories so dear and tender as the shy 
| sweet meetings of the long ago. I remembered that 
| he never told me before that he loved me. I wonder- 

ed if he ever wept at night because he could not claim 
me tor his own. J wondered if men ever can love as 
women do; but I thought of Richard. It seemed to 
me that the strong abiding love of mathood, only 
comes with maturer years, while woman’s love is 
faithful forever. 

I told Richard all about it, and said: 

“Thope you'll not be jealous, dear.” 

He kissed me. 

Yet lilie’-of-the-valley have a power to set me 
dreaming; and my old worn guitar seems sentient 
with those olden melodies. But I love my Richard, 
and because he loves me I am glad it all happened 
so. One never marries her first love you know. 
Heigh-ho. Good-night, dear. Richard is at the 
gate, calling to me. 








(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS. 


ae 
BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 





INDOLENT DIAMOND. 


HE was one of the queerest specimens of humanity, 
and proverbially the laziest. At the age of twenty- 
one he had commenced lite with a nice farm, well 
stocked, left by one of the most industrious of parents ; 
but the despicable trait, evinced at an early, period 
of his existence, had been nourished also with his 
physical growth, and other strange notions peculiar- 
ly characteristic. He idled away his time ina little hut 
called by him his ** workshop,” but produced nothing 
of worth to himself or any one else; while his build- 
ings were allowed to go to decay, and even his dumb 
beasts to go unattended, save by his wife, or the hu- 
mane hand of some daring neighbor; for he had sev- 
eral times threatened to shoot any person interfering 
with his affairs. 


through the effurtsof his wife, or some of her friends. 
It seems almost too incredible for belief, but a cow 
in his possession was known to be contined in the 
stanchions three months without being unyoked; it 
was in the summer when “ Diamond” had no hay in 
the barn, and his wife, not daring to let the creature 
loose, used to cut grass with a pair of shears, and 
bear itin her apron to her. The neighbors finally 
clubbed together one night, repaired to the barn, 
and let the animal free, but narrowly escaped being 


) he had discharged his rifle across the public highway, 
fr, | and being arrested; he hal to pay roundly for the act. 


“yarb drinks,” they had no other income. 


fying the blasts of Boreas.” 


deavored, by all means, to “keep up appearances.’ 


tion, 


shower, accompanied by a small tornado, unacquaint 


hit by Diamond, who was concealed in a thicket near 
athand. It was afterwards proved that in so doing 


It was a wonder to everybody, how in later years 
he managed to obtain a livelihood; for save a few 
water-fowl and other wild game he occasionally shot, 
and what little his wife earned from her practice in 


Rather than attempt to repair his house and out- 
buildings, he suffered them to gradually fall to pieces, 
and at last the frames became exposed to the weath- 
er, and were then fastened together by chains and 
| Tropes. After every night-storm, the surrounding in- 
habitants were at last in the habit of looking at day- 
light, to see if his crazy old structures were still *‘ de- 


It was very singular that he cared not in the least 
for the opinions of those around him, while in the 
presence of or in conversationwith strangers, he en- 


An amusing affair, illustrative of this last mentioned 
trait, related by one of *‘ ye oldest inhabitants,” that 
happene:lafter the roof and back side of the dwelling 
had nearly all tumbled in, is well worthy of narra- 


One evening an itinerant pedier, during a severe 


plastering being well-nigh fallen off. Diamond and 
his lady sat upon a bed in the middle of the apart- 
ment, an umbrel’u over their heads, apparently 
“fighting it out on that line,” regardless of the sit- 
uation, with most commendable patience. To the 
surprise of the stranger, he was invited to take a 
“cheer ” in the coolest manner possible, by his host, 
who, as though nothing was amiss, inquired: 

“ Well, stranger, do you think we shall have a long 
stress of this weather?” 

On being informed by the dumbfounded stranger 
that he was unable to conjecture, Diamond continued : 
“Really, if I thought it were, 1 would nail on a 
shingle or two where some must have just blown off 
the roof of my house.” 

“That,” the reader will exclaim, ‘ was ‘keeping 
up appearances’ with a vengeance, surely.” 

The pedler no doubt departed speechless with 
amazement, yet thinking the lines of Pope wholly 
true: 

“ The proper study of mankind is man."* 


The venerable story-teller who related the above 
informed the writer that he had the great delight 
when of “sportive years,” after Diamond and all 
his connections had ‘departed this vale of tears,” 
of uniting with some other “bucks,” and assisting 
in getting a great ox-cart to the top of the hillin 
rear of Diamond’s deserted ruins, and letting it de- 
scend so that it made a “clean breach ” through the 
pile. They then roasted eggs and boiled chickens 
with the refuse debris, and drank bottled “stuff” in 
memory of its singular, defunct proprietor. 





DRAWINGS OF CORK. 
Jack Bannister, praising the hospitality of the 
Irish, after his return from one of his trips to the sis- 
ter kingdom, was asked if he had been in Cork, ‘“ No, 
replied the wit; ‘but I saw a great many drawings 
of it.” 





A TRUE KING. 
When Dr. Franklin applied to the king of Prussia 
to lend his assistance to America, ‘‘ Pray, doctor,” 
says the veteran, ‘ what is the object you mean to 
attain?” *‘ Liberty, sire,” replied the philosopher of 
Philadelphia. ‘Liberty! that freedom which is the 
birthright of man.” The king, after a short pause, 
made this memorable and kingly answer: ‘I was 
born a prince; Iam become a king; and I will not 
use the power which I possess to the ruin of my own 
trade.” 





SUSCEPTIBILITY. 
O, many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant; 
And many a word at random spoken, 
May soothe or wound a hcart that’s broken. 





A GOOD REASON, AND A FINE COMPLIMENT. 
La Leur was employed by the Friars ot Toulouse 
to make a painting representing the temptation of 
our Lord in the desert. The artist represented Sa- 
tan in the habit of a friar. The reverend fathers, 
extremely offended, made most violent complaints to 
the painter, who answered them, “That the en- 
emy of the world could not have taken more likely 
means to seduce our Lord Jesus Christ, than by wear- 
ing the garb of virtue.” 


_—— 


MILITARY ELOQUENCE. 

An officer in the army of Henry 1V., who com- 
manded a regiment very ill-clothed, seeing a party of 
the enemy advancing, who appeared newly equipped 
said to his suldiers, ‘* There, my brave fellows, go and 
clothe yourselves.” 





Philanthropos, walking in Temple street the other 
day, observed a heavy cart, which two poor, jaded 
horses were attempting to draw up the hill. They 
arrived about half way, when their strength failed 
them, and they could neither draw nor remain where 
they were, and the team began backing down the 
hill. The teamster sought for a stone to block the 
wheels, when Philanthropos, in his eagerness to lend 
his aid, rushed forward, and put his new hat under 
the wheel. The team was not stopped, but his hat 
was. 





A surgeon, being sent for by a gentleman who had 
just received a slight wound in a rencontre, gave or- 
ders to his servant to go home, with all the haste im- 
aginable, and fetch a certain plaster. The patient, 
turning pale, exclaimed, ‘‘ Lord, sir, I hope there is 
no danger!” “ Yes, indeed, there is,” answered the 
surgeon; “for ifthe fellow does not make haste, it 
will heal betore he returns.” 





NO ATTORNEYS ADMITTED. 


A man who had a case in court said that if he lost 
it in the Common Pleas, he would appeal to the Su- 
preme Court, and trom there to the United States 
Court, and from there to Heaven. ‘ Certainly, then,” 
replied a gentleman, ‘‘you will be defeated; for you 
will not bé present to answer for yourself, as no at- 
torney is ever admitted there.” 





Dr. A , physician at Newcastle, being summon- 








ed with the family, or the state of their habitation 


ofthe tempest. To his utter bewilderment, he found 
the kitchen, the then only habitable (?) portion o 


the floor, and pouring into the room from innumer 





chanced to enter the dwelling to await the passage | 


the house, flooded with water; it was a foot deep on | treated my failings with more gentleness, or that you 


able sources, through the lathing overhead, the | me,as / have covered so many blunders of yours ! 


ed toa vestry in erder to repriraand the sexton for 
drunkenness, dwelt so iong on the fellow’s miscon- 
1 | duct, as to raise bis choler, and draw from him this 
f | expression: ‘Sir, I was in hopes you would have 


Al 


- | would have been the last man alive to appear against 


Aveteran toper complained to Dr. W., of Boston, 
that, from long use of spirituous liquors, they palled 
upon his palate, and failed to exhilarate his spirits. 
The doctor, in a sportive mood, inquired if he hadever 
used agua fortis, and recommended it to his patient, 
diluted with water. The toper immediately procur- 
ed a considerable quantity, which he at first mixed 
with water, but afterwards took in the crude state. 
However, in a few months, the aqua fortis afforded 
him as little pleasure as the common New England 
white-face. Soon after, the unfortunate tippler, 
meeting the doctor, addressed him thus: ‘ Doctor, 
the aqua fortis wont do; can’t you give me some- 
thing stronger? Do, dear doctor, for the love of grog, 
let me havea little aqua jifties !”” 





A dissenting minister, not many years since de- 
ceased, married three wives; the first, for riches, the 
second on account of her personal charms; the third 
he married in old age, merely for the sake of securing 
her attention, and his own comfort. This last, how- 
ever, who survived him, proved an abominable shrew. 
“T have,” said the reverend oki man to a friend, 
“had, in my time, three wives; the world, the flesh 
and the devil, but the devil sticks by.” 


AMERICAN SKIES. 


I never gazed upon the Southern skies; 
Nor understand the loveliness of light 
That in their pale-blue air reposing lies; 
Let the dark eyes that know them hold their right. 
But the rich azure that o’erhangs my land, 
So full of hidden sunlight as to steep 
With golden glory every sail breeze-fanned, 
Or spire, or cottage white, or gray old keep, 
Or aught that dips into its glowing sea: 
This beauty of the North seems all in all to me. 








A Housemaid’s Experience. 


THOUGH only a housemaid, and having been when 
first outa nursery, yet as far as that goes might have 
had a house of my own, if that William Chirrup 
hadn’t gone to the bad, and I’m sure it worrits me to 
think of, though no fault of mine, and been beholden 
to nobody; and not being able to read well when I 
was young, in consequence of being left-handed, and 
kept mostly to washing small things, yet I’ve picked 
up a bit through the cook at the last place being deaf, 
and not able to read without glasses, and so getting 
me to read those lovely stories to her which the boy 
used to push between the area railings, and.only a 
penny a number, though the heroines were always 
ladies and such like, which were cheap at that price. 
But, as I was saying, I read very well now, except 
the hard words, which Robert James, the footman, 
pronounces, though he says the meanings are not to 
be made out without such study as might injure his 
constitution ; and we always manages to get a look at 
the papers of a morning, and the number of murders 
is really awful. But I don’t want to write about them, 
but about the letters which the papers put in about 
servants and missuses; and I don’t think either one 
or the other writes either, that’s what I don’t. 
I don’t say the missuses are all wrong, though some 
ofthem do go on awful; and, naming no names, 
there was one of mine who was elderly she was, and 
used to put on her bonnet when she came into the 
kitchen as if she didn’t live there, all on the front of 
her head, with her cap sticking out behind where the 
back hair, only she hadn’t got any, ought to be, 
and she did poke about, and go on about the 
kitchen-stuff. But, as [ was saying, the missuses 
aint always wrong. <A good deal they have to put 
up with, to be sure, and some servants as I know, if 
I had been their missus, short work I would have 
made with them for being so dirty ‘and saucy. I 
know how work ought tv be done, and no won- 
der mixssuses are angry when saucepans aint clean, 
and plates no better. 
But I want to tell you about Chirrup, and why I 
didn’t marry him, and have a house of my own, 
though I am sure the taxes would have worrited me 
so that I shouldn’t have known whether 1 was on 
my heador my heels especially the water-rate, which, 
when I lived in a small family as general, and find 
my own tea and sugar, never would take no fur an 
answer, and said he knew missus was up stairs, and 
master wasn’t gone shooting in the country. Though 
a housemaid, I have a heart, and when I think of 
Chirrup, 1 feel quite blighted like. Chirrup was the 
baker—leastways, not the master, but used to bring 
the bread around in the barrow, and say the loaves 
I ought to give missus the crusty ones, which would 
suit her to a tea. 
I was cleaning the doorstep one morning, when he 
says, ‘* You does that very nicely,” says he; ‘ the 
turns of the hearthstone is very pretty; and what a 
elbow you have! I admire elbows, Mary,” he says. 
“* Don't be impudent,” I says; ‘and my name aint 
Mary.” 
«“ What is it, then, my dear?” says he. 
“J am nobody’s dear,” I says, ‘least-ways, not 
bakers’; and my name, if you must know it, is Jemima 
Jane.” ‘ 
“* My favorite name,” he says. ‘ Jemimas is al- 
ways pretty. I had an funt named Jemima, and 
she was so pretty that her husband was jealous—aw- 
ful. There was a man who lived opposite, who cut 
out portraits in black paper, and he put my aunt's 
portrait in the middle of his showboard, and all the 
aristocracy used to stop and admire it, so that her 
husband got jealous and took to drinking, and went 


jourueyman, and carry a basket,” he says; “letting 
alone the boys, whose mothers never paid twopence 


I felt so red, for he looked at me so tender like. 
am sure, I couldn’t abear the name if such was to 
take place with me.”’ 

“ But it wont,” says he; ‘and if you were once 
mine,” he says, ‘‘I shouldn’t be jealous, any more 
than Iam when the little boys look through the 
windows at the raspberry puffs and tarts, and can’t 
buy them. I like them just as well as they does; 
and says I to the boys, ‘Are you fond of tarts? then 
see me e2t’em.’” 

Then he put down the basket, and came so close 
that I felt quite scrooged, and said, ‘‘ Your name 
would sound well in the banns—‘ Jemima Jane, 
Spinster ’—wouldn’t it?” 

“T don’t know what you mean about the banns,” 
I says, sharply; for 1 thought it was just like bis 
impudence ty begin talking about them when we 
hadn’t so mach as been out together once for a walk; 
“and my surname is not Spinster, but Mivins; but 
my grandmother’s maiden name was Spencer, 80 
perhaps you have made a mistake.” 

Well, somehow, the young man Chirrup—his other 
name was William, and he had beautiful curly hair 
and whiskers, I’m sure—made himself very agreeable, 
and at last I said I would have him for my young 
man, and he said he would go into business for him- 
selfin the ‘“‘down again to even money line, and 
weighed over the counter,” and we should be sure 
to make a fortune, especially if he added biscuits. 
“For,” says he, “I don't intend to be always a 


to learn them manners, calling out ‘Doughty!’ If 
you are fond of three-cornered raspberries,” he says, 
“likewise tarts, I am going to bring some to the 
missus to-night, and I shall have some of my own, 
which are my perquisites; and I’ll just slip down, 
my dear, and we’ll eat thenr comfortably in’ the 
kitchen while your missusis sitting quietly up stairs.” 
And come he did, and he was so tired on account 
of the barrow being so heavy, that he sat in the arm- 
chair with his feet on the fender, and he did not feel 
revived till after three glasses of beer, and just the 
smaiiest bit in the world of the knuckle of cold mut- 
ton left from dinner, with bread and a nice floury po- 
tato, which, bless you, was fit for a prince. Then 
he took out of his pocket a paper bag, and there, to 
be sure, were the loveliest tarts and most beautiful 
puffs that ever I did see. 

“‘ Sweets to the sweet, Jemima Jane, my dear,” he 
says. 

He looked out of the corners of his eyes just like a 
valentine, or one of those beautiful heads in the win- 
dow at the hair-dresser’s two doors from the corner. 
“Taste them, my dear,” says he, and he squeezed 
my hand just as I was taking one from the bag. 
“ They aint like some confectioners’ as I wont name, 
which are apt to disagree and require stimulants, not 
to say cold without.” 

And nice they were. I had just finished two tarts 
and halt'a puff, and Chirrup was talking beautiful, 
when what sheuld I hear but missus’s voice close be- 
hind me. 

“'Them’s my tarts,” she said, and O, how she did 
scream out! ‘ them’s my tarts, you good-for-nothing 
hussy you, as you have been treating the baker to; 
and as for you, young man, I'll just tell your master, 
and neither bricks, nor cottages, nor rolls will I have 
from his shop again while you are there,” she says. 
My feelings were awful; so were Chirrup’s. And 
she did tell his master; and though missus counted 
her tarts, and fuund we hadn’t taken any, yet the 
baker said he didn’t understand perquisites, and so 
Chirrup was turned away. He said he was going to 
look for a place in the country, and go he did, but he 
never came back, and that’s how it was we didn’t 
get married, after all; and I shouldn’t wonder if he 


ANECDOTE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

Soon after the Prince Louis Napoleon arrived in 
London, says Lord William Lennox, he was followed 
by a pugnacious Frenchman, who, tor some public 
grievance or private pique, was anxious to fix a quar- 
rel upou him. A challenge ensued, and the priuce’s 
foe was looked on as an expert shot with pistols. Al- 
though brave as a lion, Napoleon felt that he ought 
not to throw away achance, and named the broad- 
sword as his weapon. This led to some discussion. 
Lieutenant Colonel Radcliffe, the French challenger’s 
second, held a commission in the Inniskilling Dra- 
goons, a regiment which had recently been command- 
ed by my brother George; and anxious, on so impor- 
tant an occasion, to consult a friend as to the line he 
ought to iake, he requested Louis Napoleon to allow 
him half an hour to consider the matter. With 
this view, he called on my brother, then lodging in 
the same house as myself in St. James street, but 
not finding him at home, he asked for me. He nar- 
rated the circumstances. and Lat once took on my- 
self to say, unquestionably the prince, being the 
challenged party, had a right to name the weapons. 
Radclifie adopted my suggestion, and the duel was 
arranged to take place with swords on Wimbleton 
Common. The combatants met there at seven o’clock, 
March 1, 1840, but the police interfered, and all the 
parties ccncerned were taken to Bow street. The 
principals were released on entering into their own 
recognizances of £500 each, and one security each of 
the same amuount. Hearing that I had advised the 
use of the sword, Louis Napoleon expressed much 
gratitude to me, and to this slight cause I am indebt- 
ed for an acquaintance of a most friendly nature, 








went to California, and got married at the diggings. ° 








to the bads, and county courts was his portion.” 
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** | wonder you like Jemimas, then,’’ I says—and 


which brought about many social meetings. I receiv- 
ed from him a copy of the “ Histoire de Jules Cesar.” 
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TRH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HOW WE LOST AND WON “BATTERY G.” 





I. 
“Charge on the battery!"' That was the order; 
Suddenly then, o'er all the wide plain, 
The black and white horses, from border to border, 
Came galloping toward us with might and main; 
But none of us shrank 
From his place in the rank. 


II. 
“ Charge on the battery!’ Awful and solemn 
The moments we waited the shock of our foes; 
While a terrible shiver ran down the column, 
As the well-known yell of those devils arose— 
For it seemed like a yell 
From the bottom of hell. 


Ill. 
“Stand by your guns, boys!"’ shouted the colonel; 
“ Think they, they can harm us with empty sound? 
Answer their yells, boys, with the infernal 
Screaming of shells, boys—give ‘em a round!" 
But the captain said, “Shot !"’ 
So we gave it them hot. 


IV. 
O, the gaps in their ranks! O, the wild steeds flying 
Riderless everywhere over the plain! 
Alas! for the pitiful dead and the dying, 
Dear faces at home they will ne'er see again. 
But the line was soon formed, 
And on they stormed. 
"Re 
“Cram in the canister! Charge the guns double! 
We silenced a hundred with that last shot. 
If they get to our cannon, there ‘ll be some trouble; 
So cram in the canister—then they will not.*’ 
And we held our breath 
For the signal of death. 


VIL 
“Fire by battery! Battery, fire !"’ 
But only one gun of the six blazed out; 
(Primers all failed!) (Number three hands the wire.) 
On came their horse with a terrible shout. 
There was nothing left then, 
But to call off our men. 


Vil. 
“ Spike the guns!"’ cries the captain; “‘ these bravos 
Will turn them against us else—now fly! 
It will be some time ere their thundering salvos 
Will tell for the rebels—on that rely !"* 
O, the thing was well done, 
We spiked every gun. 


VIIt. 
“ Ta-ta-ti-ta-ra !"’ the bugles now sounded; 
Yelling like demons the enemy came, 
And they whisked off our cannon, killing the wounded: 
All the poor wounded who lay by the same; 
But God's wrath, even then, 
Smote those merciless men. 


Ix. 
Why they were huddled so thickly, we wondered— 
But so they all were, round the caissons there; 
When all of a sudden the great wains thundered, 
And out burst the cartridges into the air. 
“Thank God!"' we all said, 
“That avenges the dead."* 


xX. 
Thrown from the caissons in every quarter, 
The death-dealing shells now leaped to their prey ; 
Little need had we then of cannon or mortar, 
As long as our shells could have their own way; 
But quietly then 
We formed our men. 


XI. 
And now, when our side arms were capped and ready, 
We plunged the spurs in our mettlesome steeds, 
And bore down swiftly, yet cool and steady 
As ever, and longing to do great deeds: 
But let history say 
What we did that day! 


XII. 
Enough that we fought with double our number, 
Sabre to sabre, and hand to hand; 
That we put two-thirds of those wretches to slumber, 
And scattered the rest as the wind the sand; 
And that every gun 
We had lost, we won. 





THE DIPLOMATIST’S STORY. 





I wAs an attache at Mexico; but as the work of 
diplomacy, in that half-civilized region, was more 
nominal than real, I easily obtained leave of absence 
for two months. My holidays, of which our good old 
chief was as liberal as the rules of the service al- 
lowed, were always spent at the city of Chihuahua, 
which to me at least possessed an attraction that 
made me regardless of the rough road and the law- 
less condition of the country. Among the British 
residents at Chihuahua was a certain Mr. West, and 





it was for Lily West’s sake that I rode unrepiningly 
those many leagues of dangerous and tvilsome way- 
faring that lay bei ween the capital and that remote 
northern city. Yes, I loved pretty Lily very dearly ; 
her blue eyes haunted me in my dreams, far off in 
Mexico; and I had reason to think that the lovely 
little English girl was not indifferent to me. 

Bat Mr. West was a terribly rich man; and Charles 
Carey, unpaid attache at Her Britaunic Majesty’s 
Mexican Legation, was tuo poor to ask for the hand 
of so wealthy an heiress as Lily had unluckily be- 
come. Her father had been singularly fortunate in 
his investments—all he touched turned to gold; and 


the heart of that silver-producing district, were 














bringing him ina great revenue. It had been other- 
wise during the earlier portion of my stay in Mexico, 
when I had been accustomed to pass my vacations 
in the merchant’s hospitable dwelling, and when I 
had fancied that Mr. and Mrs. West were disposed 
to encourage my attachment to their daughter. Mr. 
West was an old friend of my family; my grand- 
father, I believe, had once rendered him an impor- 
tant service, and I had been welcomed in the most 
cordial manner, and pressed to renew my visits as 
often as the routine of the legation permitted. But, 
by ill-luck, as I thought, viewing the occurrence with 
a lover’s selfishness, the mines of Rio Seco and Cerro 
del Cruz suddenly began to yield great quantities of 
virgin ore, and my chance of winning Lily sank to 
zero as the silver shower poured in, 

I was not a little pleased and surprised when the 
merchant’s letter of invitation arrived, good-humor- 
edly chiding me with neglecting old friends, and 
urging me to come to Chihuahua before the fine 
weather should come toa close. But whenI reached 
my destination, and returned the genial squeeze of 
the hand with which my host welcomed me, it 
struck me that his reception of me, though as hearty 
as ever, hada tinge of awkwardness about it that 
sat very ill on the bluff jovial Englishman. 

“Sit down here a minute or two, Carey, my boy,” 
said my entertainer, pushing one of the American 
rocking-chairs towards me, and offering me the 
choice of a collection of rare Havanas, for I had been 
ushered into his study first, contrary to all precedent 
—* sit down a moment, and tell me about your jour- 
ney. My daughter is up stairs with her mother, and 
Mr. Larpent is with them—better let them settle 
their affairs before we join them, perhaps.” 

And the merchant tried to laugh, but failed dis- 
mally, and appeared very nervous and confused; but 
I scarcely noticed this, so busy was I in endeavoring 
to make out the purport of his words. ‘Mr. Lar- 
pent!” Who, in the name ofall that was mysterious, 
could be this unknown personage, and what affairs 
could he have to settle with Lily and her mother? I 
had never heard of him before, and the English com- 
munity at Chihuahua was small. The merchant saw 
my perplexity, and he cleared his throat by a des- 
perate effort, and blurted out the truth. ‘Louk 
here, Carey; you are an old friend, and may as well 
hear the state of thecase at once. Mr. Larpent has 
made my girl an offer of marriage, and she—that is, 
we—I mean it is agreed that she is to accept his pro- 
posals. That’s the long and short of it. You see 
Lily will come into a great deal of money when I die; 
and this Mr. Larpent—he is a nephew of old Mr. 
King’s, at Durango—turns out to be the eldest son 
of Sir Joseph Larpent, and will be the baronet in 
due time; and there’s a tolerable estate, mortgaged 
over head and ears, which my cash would set clear. 
And so, as Lily's mother thought the match a good 
one—” 

Ithink Mr. West must have said a great deal 
more to the same purport, but I only heard his voice 
sounding in my ears without catching the sense of a 
single syllable. I felt as wretched as a young man of 
twenty-three, sincerely in love, had a right to feel 
under the circumstances; for although, ever since 
the discovery of the fresh veins of silver, I had felt 
that a barrier was raised between dear Lily and me, 
Ihad half-unconsciously trusted to the chapter of 
accidents to smooth away this obstacle; and it was 
not until I heard that an accepted suitor was in the 
house that I realized the sad truth that Lily was lost 
to me. 

It may have been a very poor-spirited proceeding 
on my part to remain as the merchant’s guest at 
Chihuahua, instead of remounting my horse, and 
starting on the return-journey to Mexico, as in the 
first bitterness of my feelings I was tempted to do. 
But I stayed. Though hope was dead in me, I 
could not tear myself away, the rather that Lily 
seemed to be anything but happy in her new en- 
gagement. More than once, I surprised her in tears, 
and her temper seemed to be growing willful and 
capricious, for she was sometimes in extravagantly 
high spirits, and at others sad and spiritless. Lar- 
pent, my successful rival, had been no choice of hers; 
but she was a gentle, plastic creature, used to obey 
her parents, and she had yielded to her mother’s 
urgency in the matter. As for Mrs. West, she was a 
good woman, and a well-meaning one, but she was 
also one of those didactic matrons who love to spare 
their children the trouble of thinking for themselves 
in the most momentous concerns of life, and she had 
a foible for rank, which made the Larpent’s Bloody 
Hand appear a prize worth the winning. 

Mr. Larpent himself I did not like, nor was my 
antipathy to him wholly due to the natural jealousy 
ofarival. I should have viewed him with some dis- 
trust, had we met as casual acquaintances, and [ 
felt, in the midst of my own pain, an unselfish regret 
that Lily’s happiness should be given into the keep- 
ing of such as he. Yet there was no denying that in 
some respects he was an eligible suitor. He was a 





some neglected mines, which he had purchased in | 


| handsome, well-bred fellow, with a showy manner, 
| and a good many superficial graces and accomplish- 
|ments. He had travelled much—had been at foreign 

courts, and in all sorts of societies, from the hoch- 
| woh/geboren circles of Vienna, to the art colony at 
| Rome, and talked well on all subjects. He had a 
| good temper, and was really a pleasant companion. 

But I put no taith in him. There was something 
| shifty and restless in his manner, that displeased me, 
' aud his quick black eye always avoided meeting mine 

openly, and drooped when I looked him full in the 
| face. His antecedents, too, were of a nature that did 
not augur well for his stability of purpose. He had 
| been in the army, and in India with his regiment, 


but had suddenly returned home on sick-leave, and 
soldout. He was, indeed, never vegy willing to talk 
about his military career, though I gradually learned 
that he had been at Oxford for two terms, then at 
the Temple as a law-student, and afterwards in 
Jamaica as manager of an estate. But nothing pros- 
pered with him, and he stuck to nothing. It was 
this slippery unsteadiness of nature and purpose that 
occasioned my repugnance to him; and I believe 
that the merchant liked him as little asI did. But 
Mrs. West was bent upon hailing her daughter as 
Lady Larpent. 

I had plenty of time upon my hands, for, of course, 
I could not have remained constantly to play the 
awkward part of a third party to the betrothed 
couple, and I was not sorry to be spared the sight of 
Larpent’s victory. So I resigned my drawing-room 
to him, and devoted myself to long rambles about 
the country, in visiting the silver mines, exploring 
Mexican tombs for buried antiquities, and sometimes 
absenting myself for days to hunt on the northern 
prairies, incompany with some wild herdsmen, whose 
acquaintance I had made on one of my former visits, 
and who were always ready to leave their half- 
savage cattle, and teaci the English stranger how to 
chase the boar or the panther of the sierras. 

But in the meantime a great change had come over 
Chihuahua, usually a dull place, sleeping quietly in 
its torpor and decay, like most Mexican towns. This 
was the period of the great confiscation, or, as the 
clerical party termed it, spoliation of the church- 
lands of Mexico; and the priestly faction, unable to 
keep the field, were using every indirect influence in 
their power to influence the policy of the republic. 
Among other engines for acting on the popular mind, 
a species of Romish revival had been inaugurated 
with some success, and nowhere was this more the 
case than at Chihuahua. The most fervid preachers, 
week after week, made the church aisles ring with 
their florid eloquence, and their fierce denunciations 
of the sacrilegious policy of the Liberals. But the 
reactionists were far from trusting to eloquence 
alone. They had enlisted music, incense, gorgeous 
decorations, dazzling floods of artificial light; all, 
in fact, that could appeal to the senses, on their side 
of the argument, and town vied with town, convent 
with convent, in the magnificence of their proces- 
sions, and the novelty of their ecclesiastical cere- 
monies. 

Chihuahua, as it so happened, possessed, what is 
rare among the slothful monks of Mexico, an eccle- 
siastic of considerable ability and shrewdness, as 
well as of a restless and ambitious turn, and this was 
Father Diego, the sub-prior of the Capuchins. Don 
Diego had taken the lead most energetically in the 
present movement. Thanks to him, new relics had 
been purchased or discovered, new shrines built; 
and the cathedral of Chihuahua, splendid with theat- 
rical decorations, far outshone in the number of its 
lamps, garlands, banners, and hangings of every hue, 
stiff with embroidery of gold and silver, its eclipsed 
competitor of Durango. Not content with all this, 
with all that music, and incense, and rich clothes, 
and the pomp of reredos, and screen, and dais could 
effect, it was understood that the sub-prior and the 
priests were in treaty with a celebrated French pyro- 
technist, then at Mexico, to come with a cargo of his 
perilous wares to Chihuahua, and to prepare a suc- 
cession of “ effects ” of the most startling and brilliant 
description, for a grand festival of the church. 

The time selected was Christmas-eve, or, as it is 
there styled, the Vigil of the Nativity, and the place 
was the high church or cathedral of St. Jago, the 
principal of the churches of Chihuahua. All the 
female population of the city had long been in a 
ferment of excitement, and the few French and 
Spanish milliners of the place worked night and day 
to deck out their customers for what it was declared 
would be better worth seeing than a tertullia or a 
bull-tight, muy splendido! 

“Lily—Miss West,” said I, meeting Lily in the 
garden, and, fur a wonder, alone—‘‘ I wish, I do very 
much wish, that you would stay away from this show 
of theirs—the feast of the Nativity, I mean. I feel 
pretty sure that some evil will come of it. The 
monks and their French ally are utterly reckless in 
their vanity and mad passion for display. Ihave just 
been to watch the preparations, and I feel convinced 
that the whole affair is not only a silly display, in 
the worst possible taste, but full of danger. as well. 
The great church, full of combustibles of all sorts, 
and crowded with ladies in thin gauzy finery, such as 
Mexican belles will wear, will be at the mercy of the 
first spark that falls among all that muslin and lace, 
and silk and gilded pasteboard. I wish you would 
take my advice, and—” 

“What advice may that be? Wont it benefit me, 
too?” interrupted Larpent, in his gay way, as he 
came strolling down a side-path, fringed with mag- 
nolias. ‘Ihave come as the ambassador of half a 
score of dark-eyed senoras, who are waiting impa- 
tiently for Miss West to go in and speak to them. 
There is Madame Munoz, and the Marqueza, and 
Inez and Rosalie Perez, and the rest of Lily’s fan- 
flirting very dear friends. They have come to ar- 
range about going together to the Vigil—a great 





compliment to us heretics.” 

All that I could say was in vain after this, for 
Larpent took the opposite side in the argument, 
bantering me with easy flippancy as a prophet of | 
misfortunes that could not cccur, and insisting that | 
Lily ought not to be the only lady in Chihuahua who | 
should lose the magniticent spectacle of the illumi- | 
nated cathedral. The Mexican girls and matrons, 
| too, whom we found in Mrs. West's drawing-room, | 
and who were all members of the local aristocracy, | 





| shipers, kneeling, or even prostrate on the floor, 


joined in ridiculing my cautious warnings, and in 
entreating Lily to accompany them to the show. I 
soon found that my labor was lost, and that even 
Lily was learning to regard me as a croaking kill- 
joy, while I could get no one to take the same view 
of the projected festival as myself. 

The evening of the twenty-fourth of December 
came at last. In that soft climate, where, unless 
the Norte is blowing, cold is unknown, the winter's 
day had been golden, clear, and bright, like some 
fine still day in the early English autumn. I found 
myself, soon after dusk, pacing to and fro in the 
Plaza, anxiously looking at the black windows and 
dim front of the great cathedral, where as yet only 
a few solitary candles burned dimly before the 
shrines of saints. It is a huge misshapen pile, that 
cathedral of St. Jago at Chihuahua, the nave of 
which is said to have been part ot a heathen temple, 
while above the massive walls of Aztec brickwork 
rises the Gothic tower, planned by Spanish architects. 
The edifice is a strange mixture of the rival styles of 
Goth, Moor, and Mexican; partly of brick, partly of 
masonry; but it has a front handsomely inldid with 
foreign marbles, and its windows of stained glaas 
were reputed the finest in Mexico. It was very still 
and quiet as yet, rising stern and gray in the last 
gleams of the sunset! but I could see tapers moving 
and flashing around the high-altar, as acolytes and 
sacristan came and went, preparing for the coming 
splendors of the festival. 

An hour before midnight I was there again, in the 
great square, no longer empty, but full of groups, 
from which rosea constant hum of conversation, 
while every now and then fresh streams of spectators 
poured from the streets into the shadowy Plaza. I 
noticed that by far the greater number of these 
gazers were men, though there were many Indian 
females, as well as white women of the lower class, in 
their gaudy kirtles and striped serapes; chattering 
and whispering together in knots. But still the 
gigantic church loomed darkly out through the 
night, with its tall windows, black and blank; and 
the one or two feeble points of yellow light that 
showed the position of the high-altar seemed ac- 
tually to deepen the gloom of the vast interior. 


And yet 1 knew that within the cathedral were 
massed more than a thousand worshipers, nine- 
tenths of whom were ladies of the wealthiest families 
in the state, waiting in silence, rosary in hand, till 
the clock should tell that the Vigil was over, and the 
feast of the Nativity begun. For at the last stroke of 
midnight it was known that the dark silent church 
would suddenly be glorious with light, and resonant 
with pealing music; that the thunders of the silver- 
tubed organ would blend with the sweet voices of 
the choir, and the floods of artificial radiance pour- 
ing from oriel and casement would make a fictitious 
day where al! was now black and moonless night. 
In the cathedral, too, as spectators, were Lily West 
and her affianced husband, Larpent, in company 
with several others of the English at Chihuahua, but 
neither Mr. nor Mrs. West had cared to be present 
at the ceremony. And 1 hovered around the great 
building, so ghostly in its stillness and its gloom, with 
a heart heavy with the bodings of coming evil. It 
was in vain thatI argued against myself, in vain 
that I derided my own fears, that I blamed myself 
asa dull marplot, seeing harm in all things. My 
apprehensions clung to me, deepening as the night 
waned, and would not be shaken off. 

Hush! hark! there it is at length, the first clang- 
ing stroke of the great bell in the clock-tower. With 
sonorous note it tuld the hour. Before the echo of 
the last stroke had died away, the interior of the 
huge dark cathedral had begun to blaze and glow 
with leaping light, fierce, vivid, sudden, as the dawn 
of a magic sun bursting abruptly forth. The high- 
altar was a pyramid of light; lamps flashed along 
the aisles, the nave, the chancel; the pillars were 
wreathed with gleaming lamps; the vaulted roof 
was fretted with fire, that broke forth in a thousand 
little golden points and tongues of flame. The whole 
body of the cathedral, all its chapels, the galeries 
aloft, were at once robed in alight like that of day; 
and as pools and lakes of yellow lustre poured through 
the painted windows, and shone like liquid fire on the 
ground without, the gorgeous casements gleamed 
like monstrous mosaics of precious stones, and the 
saints and angels sparkled with the hues of the ruby 
and the topaz, the sapphire and the emerald, daz- 
zling the eye that beheld them. 

Nor was this all, for as the rich full notes of the 
organ began to mingle with the silver notes of fresh 
young voices raised in a hymn of praise and triumph, 
so did an army of priests in splendid vestments of 
green, purple, scarlet, white, and gold, stiff with em- 
broidery, and draped with costly lace, suddenly sur- 
round the lofty altar, while acolytes in scarlet caps 





and snow-white robes swung censers, from which 
rose clouds of burning incense; and all the innumer- 
able rites which mark the high ceremonial feasts of 
the ancient church were repeated with bewildering 
intricacy of detail and pomp. 

Above, the stonework of the walls and columns 
was almost hidden by draperies of velvet, and bro- 
cade, and cloth of gold; by long bannered scrolls, 
embroidered with sacred symbols; by waving flags, 
gilded screens, garlands of fresh flowers, glistening 





shubs, tinseland Jace. Lamps hungeverywhere. It ~ 


might have been a fairy place glittering in its elfin 
magnificence, that grim Mexican cathedral; and 
tawdry and meretricious as the display seemed to 
my English eyes, I could see that the crowd of wor- 


felt the full power of this ephemerai splendor with 
all the intensity of which the passiouate southern 
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nature is capable, for their sobs and prayers, and 
incoherent utterances, reached me through the 
solemn swell of the music, 

What achange! The organ plays quicker; all the 
church blushes with rosy light, now pink, now crim- 
son, then of the deep hues of blood. The red fire 
makes the place glow like an enchanted hall, and 
through its lustre, priests and altar are seen as if 
through an unnatural atmosphere of tinted light. 
Whir! What was that? A handred many-colored 
rockets shooting upwards into the sky from the top 
of the great tower; and now the shouts of the popu- 
lace are loud, for the stars, and circles, and pyramids 
of pyrotechnic device, fastened to the pinnacles and 
gables of the cathedral, break one by one into span- 
gled glory, and still the rockets hiss upwards, droop, 
and fall in flery rain. The sub-prior and the French 
firework manufacturer were doing their work well, 
and rapturous cries of “ Mucho bueno!” © Gloria!” 
and “ Magnifico!” rose from the crowd without the 
cathedral. The red glow died away, anda ghastly 
effect was produced by the blue fire that succeeded 
it—blue lights burned on tower and roof, and the 
faces of the multitude in that pale lustre showed like 
those of a crowd of the dead. Then the cold blue 
glare changed to warm orange, and again the red 
radiance gushed forth, and mimic stars and suns, 
and flaming wheels that revolved amid showers of 
sparks, and orreries of mock-planets whirling around 
a luminous centre, appeared as if by enchantment; 
and still the hymn swelled higher, and the grand 
notes of the great organ floated like a wave of music 
through the still air. 

Suddenly there was a shriek, then a confused stir 
and a clamor of voices, and then another shriek, 
taken up, echoed, swelled by hundreds of terrified 
creatures in the first shock of a dreadful discovery. 
The screams came from within the cathedral, and 
the cause of them was but too manifest. A spark 
from the fireworks, or perhaps the careless addjust- 
ment of one of the countless lamps, had ignited the 
decorations; and garlands, tapestry, flags, screens, 
festoons, all the frippery and finery of the festival, 
were at once ina blaze. The fierce flames rioted at 
will, devouring the gauly trumpery of the show as 
if hungry fur prey, and the vaulted roof and long 
aisles were converted into a glowing furnace, whence 
fell showers of burning fragments upon the shriek- 
ing, shrinking mass of worshipers below. The church 
was lit up with a lurid glare, and we could see the 
frightened groups within as they rushed wildly 
about tossing up their armsin despair, and crying 
vainly for help. As most cf them were women, the 
light gauzy dresses which the majority of them wore 
had taken fire, so that cries of pain mingled with 
those of horror and dismay, as the conflagration 
widened. 

I had feared that something like this wouhl occur; 
but the drealful reality of the catastrophe so far 
exceeded my anticipations in its undisguised horror, 
that I stood stupefied like the rest. Then the remem- 
brance that Lily was there in that flaming pyre, 
nerved me to exertion, and I was one of the first who 
reached the great doors of the cathedral. Bat alas! 
those doors opened inward, and they were closed, 
and could not now be opened, for the mad rush ani 
frantic pressure of the terrified throng within bad 
jammed them so tightly against the door-posts that 
they were held as fast as if the strongest bolts and 
bars in the world had secured them. The doors 
themselves were of strong Honduras timber, studded 
and clamped with iron like those of a jail, and they 
resisted all our effurts. In vain did we, through the 
grating, implore and urge those within to stand back 
and allow those fatal portals to be opened. There 
was no reasoning with selfish terror, Blind, deaf, 
mad with fear, they trampled down the weak, and 
with bleeding and bruised hands and tattered gar- 
ments, they dashed and beat theaiselves against the 
massive woodwork. 

At the very first alarm the song of the choristers 
had changed into a confused babel of cries; but it 
was dreadtul, for some minutes, to bear the rich- 
toned music of the organ rolling forth its sweet thun- 
der over that hideous scene of agony and horror. 
Then the organ stopped. But before this the priests 
were in full flight. From their position on the steps 
of the high-altar, they were the first to perceive the 
peril, and they made their escape through the small 
side-door of the vestiary, closing and locking it be- 
hind them, in their selfish fears, and thus cutting off 
the poor wretches in the body of the church from all 
hope of rescue. Cries of execration and contempt 
burst from the crowd without as they saw the cow- 
ardly fugitives, in their rich stoles and robes, hurry 
across the Plaza, while with them were several men, 
who had not scrupled to secure their own safety by 
abandoning the women to their fate, and among these, 
to my horror, I beheld Larpent! I caught him by the 
arm, “ Whereis Lily?” I asked, hoarsely. 

“ T—that is—she is—I could not save her,” he stam- 
mered out, trembling; and with a curse I flung the 
craven from me, and joined a group of men who were 
doing their best to pry open the doors with hatchet 
and crowbar. 

By this time the drums were heard beating the 
alarm-call in the streets, and the bells of every 
church clanged out the tocsin, while a battalion of 
troops came hurrying up at ‘the double, and worked 
zealously enough, under the orders of their officers, 
in the attempt to extinguish the flames. All’ the 
woodwork ot the cathedral, stalls, screens, and panels, 
were now on fire; the magnificent painted windows 
ha‘ been cracked by the heat, or shattered by those 
without in their eagerness to give help to the suffer- 
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joined in ridiculing my cautious warnings, and in 
entreating Lily to accompany them to the show. I 
soon found that my labor was lost, and that even 
Lily was learning to regard me as a croaking kill- 
joy, while I could get no one to take the same view 
of the projected festival as myself. 

The evening of the twenty-fourth of December 
came at last. In that soft climate, where, unless 
the Norte is blowing, cold is unknown, the winter’s 
day had been golden, clear, and bright, like some 
fine still day in the early English autumn. I found 
myself, soon after dusk, pacing to and fro in the 
Plaza, anxiously looking at the black windows and 
dim front of the great cathedral, where as yet only 
a few solitary candles burned dimly before the 
shrines of saints. Itis a huge misshapen pile, that 
cathedral of St. Jago at Chihuahua, the nave of 
which is said to have been part ot a heathen temple, 
while above the massive walls of Aztec brickwork 
rises the Gothic tower, planned by Spanish architects, 
The edifice is a strange mixture of the rival styles of 
Goth, Moor, and Mexican; partly of brick, partly of 
masonry; but it has a front handsomely inl4id with 
foreign marbles, and its windows of stained glass 
were reputed the finest in Mexico. It was very still 
and quiet as yet, rising stern and gray in the last 
gleams of the sunset! but I could see tapers moving 
and flashing around the high-altar, as acolytes and 
sacristan came and went, preparing for the coming 
splendors of the festival. 

An hour before midnight I was there again, in the 
great square, no longer empty, but full of groups, 
from which rosea constant hum of conversation, 
while every now and then fresh streams of spectators 
poured from the streets into the shadowy Plaza. I 
noticed that by far the greater number of these 
gazers were men, though there were many Indian 
females, as we)l as white women of the lower class, in 
their gaudy kirtles and striped serapes; chattering 
and whispering together in knots. But still the 
gigantic church loomed darkly out through the 
night, with its tall windows, black and blank ; and 
the one or two feeble points of yellow light that 
showed the position of the high-altar seemed ac- 
tually to deepen the gloom of the vast interior. 

And yet 1 knew that within the cathedral were 
massed more than a thousand worshipers, nine- 
tenths of whom were ladies of the wealthiest families 
in the state, waiting in silence, rosary in hand, till 
the clock should tell that the Vigil was over, and the 
feast of the Nativity begun. For at the last stroke of 
midnight it was known that the dark silent church 
would suddenly be glorious with light, and resonant 
with pealing music; that the thunders of the silver- 
tubed organ would blend with the sweet voices of 
the choir, and the floods of artificial radiance pour- 
ing from oriel and casement would make a fictitious 
day where al! was now black and moonless night. 
In the cathedral, too, as spectators, were Lily West 
and her affianced husband, Larpent, in company 
with several others of the English at Chihuahua, but 
neither Mr. nor Mrs. West had cared to be present 
at the ceremony. And 1 hovered around the great 
building, so ghostly in its stillness and its gloom, with 
a heart heavy with the bodings of coming evil. It 
was in vain thatI argued against myself, in vain 
that I derided my own fears, that I blamed myself 
asa dull marplot, seeing harm in all things. My 
apprehensions clung to me, deepening as the night 
waned, and would not be shaken off. 

Hush! hark! there it is at length, the first clang- 
ing stroke of the great bell in the clock-tower. With 
sonorous note it tuld the hour. Before the echo of 
the last stroke had died away, the interior of the 
huge dark cathedral had begun to blaze and glow 
with leaping light, tierce, vivid, sudden, as the dawn 
of a magic sun bursting abruptly forth. The high- 
altar was a pyramid of light; lamps flashed along 
the aisles, the nave, the chancel; the pillars were 
wreathed with gleaming lamps; the vaulted roof 
was fretted with fire, that broke forth in a thousand 
little golden points and tongues of flame. The whole 
body of the cathedral, all its chapels, the galteries 
aloft, were at once robed in alight like that of day; 
and as pools and lakes of yellow lustre poured through 
the painted windows, and shone like liquid fire on the 
ground without, the gorgeous casements gleamed 
like monstrous mosaics of precious stones, and the 
saints and angels sparkled with the hues of the ruby 
and the topaz, the sapphire and the emerald, daz- 
zling the eye that beheld them, 

Nor was this all, for as the rich full notes of the 
organ began to mingle with the silver notes of fresh 
young voices raised in a hymn of praise and triumph, 
so did an army of priests in splendid vestments of 
green, purple, scarlet, white, and gold, stiff with em- 
broidery, and draped with costly lace, suddenly sur- 
round the lofty altar, while acolytes in scarlet caps 
and snow-white robes swung censers, from which 
rose clouds of burning incense; and all the innumer- 
able rites which mark the high ceremonial feasts of 
the ancient church were repeated with bewildering 
intricacy of detail and pomp. 

Above, the stonework of the walls and columns 
was almost hidden by draperies of velvet, and bro- 
cade, and cloth of gold; by long bannered scrolls, 
embroidered with sacred symbols; by waving flags, 
gilded screens, garlands of fresh flowers, glistening 
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| might have been a fairy palace glittering in its elfin 


magnificence, that grim Mexican cathedral; and 
tawdry and meretricious as the display seemed to 
my English eyes, I could see that the crowd of wor- 
shipers, kneeling, or even prostrate on the tloor, 
felt the full power of this ephemeral splendor with 
all the intensity of which the passionate southern 
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nature is capable, for their sobs and prayers, and 
incoherent utterances, reached me through the 
solemn swell of the music, 

What achange! The organ plays quicker; all the 
church blushes with rosy light, now pink, now crim- 
son, then of the deep hues of blood. The red fire 
makes the place glow like an enchanted hall, and 
through its lustre, priests and altar are seen as if 
through an unnatural atmosphere of tinted light. 
Whir! What was that? A hundred many-colored 
rockets shooting upwards into the sky from the top 
of the great tower; and now the shouts of the popu- 
lace are loud, for the stars, and circles, and pyramids 
of pyrotechnic device, fastened to the pinnacles and 
gables of the cathedral, break one by one into span- 
gled glory, an¢l still the rockets hiss upwards, droop, 
and fall in flery rain. The sub-prior and the French 
firework manufacturer were doing their work well, 
and rapturous cries of ‘* Mucho bueno!” “ Gloria!” 
and “ Magnifico!” rose from the crowd without the 
cathedral. The red glow diel away, anda ghastly 
effect was produced by the blue fire that succeeded 
it—blue lights burned on tower and roof, and the 
faces of the multitude in that pale lustre showed like 
those of a crowd of the dead. Then the cold blue 
glare changed to warm orange, and again the red 
radiance gushed forth, and mimic stars and suns, 
and flaming wheels that revolved amid showers of 
sparks, and orreries of mock-planets whirling around 
aluminous centre, appeared as if by enchantment; 
and still the hymn swelled higher, and the grand 
notes of the great organ floated like a wave of music 
through the still air. 

Suddenly there was a shriek, then a confused stir 
and a clamor of voices, and then another shriek, 
taken up, echoed, swelled by hundreds of terrified 
creatures in the first shock of a dreadful discovery. 
The screams came from within the cathedral, and 
the cause of them was but too manifest. A spark 
from the fireworks, or perhaps the careless adjust- 
ment of one of the countless lamps, had ignited the 
decorations; and garlands, tapestry, flags, screens, 
festoons, all the frippery and finery of the festival, 
were at once ina blaze. The fierce flames rioted at 
will, devouring the gau‘ly trumpery of the show as 
if hungry fur prey, and the vaulted roof and long 
aisles were converted into a glowing furnace, whence 
fell showers of burning fragments upon the shriek- 
ing. shrinking maas of worshipers below. The church 
was lit up with a lurid glare, and we could see the 
frightened groups within as they Tushed wildly 
about tossing up their armsin despair, and crying 
vainly for help. As most cf them were women, the 
light gauzy dresses which the majority of them wore 
had taken fire, so that cries of pain mingled with 
those of horror and dismay, as the conflagration 
widened. 

I had feared that something like this would occur; 
but the dreadful reality of the catastrophe so far 
exceeded my anticipations in its undisguised horror, 
that I stood stupefied like the rest. Then the remem- 
brance that Lily was there in that flaming pyre, 
nerved me to exertion, and I was one of the first who 
reached the great doors of the cathedral. But alas! 
those doors opened inward, and they were closed, 
and could not now be opened, for the mad rush anid 
frantic pressure of the terrified throng within had 
jammed them so tightly against the door-posts that 
they were held as fast as if the strongest bolts and 
bars in the world had secured them. The doors 
themselves were of strong Honduras timber, studded 
and clamped with iron like those of a jail, and they 
resisted all our efforts, In vain did we, through the 
grating, implore and urge those within to stand back 
and allow those fatal portals to be opened. There 
was no reasoning with selfish terror. Blind, deat, 
mad with fear, they trampled down the weak, and 
with bleeding and bruised hands and tattered gar- 
ments, they dashed and beat theaiselves against the 
massive wuodwork. 

At the very first alarm the song of the choristers 
had changed into a confused babel of cries; but it 
was dreadtul, for some minutes, to hear the rich- 
toned music of the organ rolling forth its sweet thun- 
der over that hideous scene of agony and horror. 
Then the organ stopped. But before this the priests 
were in full flight. From their position on the steps 
of the high-altar, they were the first to perceive the 
peril, and they made their escape through the small 
side-door of the vestiary, closing and locking it be- 
hind them, in their selfish fears, and thus cutting off 
the poor wretches in the body of the church from all 
hope of rescue. Cries of execration and contempt 
burst from the crowd without as they saw the cow- 
ardly fugitives, in their rich stoles and robes, hurry 
across the Plaza, while with them were several men, 

who had not scrupled to secure their own safety by 

abandoning the women to their fate, and among these, 
to my horror, I beheld Larpent! I caught him by the 
arm. “ Whereis Lily?” I asked, hoarsely. 

“T—that is—she is—I could not save her,” he stam- 
mered out, trembling; and with a curse I flung the 
craven from me, and joined a group of men who were 
doing their best to pry open the doors with hatchet 
and crowbar, 

By this time the drums were heard beating the 
alarm-call in the streets, and the bells of every 


troops came hurrying up at the double, and worked 
zealously enough, under the orders of their officers, 
in the attempt to extinguish the flames. All the 
woodwork ot the cathedral, stalls, screens, and panels, 
were now on fire; the magnificent painted windows 








ha’ been cracked by the heat, or shattered by those 
without in their eagerness to give help to the suffer- 


church clanged out the tocsin, while a battalion of 


gration spead and fastened on fresh victims. Water 

was thrown upon the flames, but in vain; and the 

strong doots held out against the frantic assaults of 
those whoin many cases were struggling to save wife, 

or child, or mother, shut up within that fiery-prison 

place. Theshrieks were getting weaker now, and 

though I saw several women saved by a prairie herds- 

man, who was on horseback in the Plaza, and who 

flung his lasso through the broken window nearest 

him, and dragged out such of the poor creatures as 

contrived to grasp the tough hide-rope, I had little 

hope of ever seeing Lily alive, when I felt a light 

grasp on my shoulder. I looked round, and saw the 

swarthy, impish face of an Indian lad, a crooked, 

clever little seamp, whi was the sacristan’s servant. 

I had once saved this boy from asevere beating, which 

arawboned teamster, on whom he had played sume 
trick with reference to the exchange of American gold 

into Mexican small coin, was about to bestow upon 
him; and I had often purchased such humble curi- 
osities, as Aztec pottery, obsidian spearheads, or 
bead necklaces, which Zeco sometimes found in the 
rubbish-heaps and mildewed nooks of the great 
church, once a pagan temple. 

“ Hist! Senor Don Carlos! Come this way. Zeco 
show door!” whispered the boy hurriedly; and 
under his guidance I was soon at the foot of the great 
bell-tower, then half-way up the steep stone stair- 
case, and presently stuwbled in the dark among 
broken stairs aud damp passages that seemed to dive 
into the earth below the cathedral, and the air of 
which was heavy and unwholesome. Zeco held me 
fast by the hand, and pushed on, unerringly thread- 

ing his way through crypts and underground vaults, 
in many of which the stagnant water was ankle- 
deep among the broken paving-stones, till suddenly 
he stopped, and pointed to a small trap-door. I 
could see the light of the fire through the chinks. 
“Now push!” cried the boy; and though he aided 
me with all hisstrength, it was only by a great and 
despairing effort that I lifted the heavy trap, and 
sprang out into the burning church. Where was 
she whom I sought? Instinctively I lifted up my 
voice to its fullest pitch. ‘* Lily—Lily—I am here to 
save you—Lily!” and to my unutterable joy she 
broke, with a cry of inarticulate joy, from the centre 
of a panic-stricken group, and ran towards me. In 
the next instant I had caught her upin my arms and 
sprung down into the crypt below, justin time to 
avoid a mass of flaming ratters that came thunder- 
ing down upon the pavement, and the sparks and hot 
vapor from which encompassed us like a fiery atmos- 
phere, as, under Zeco’s guidance, I bore my precious 
burden safely to the outer air. 

I have little more to tell. Larpent never again 
showed his face in Chihuahua; and Lily West with 
her parents’ full consent, in due time became my 
wife. They say it wasa frightful sight that presented 
itself when at length the tire was got under, and the 
people forced an entry to that smouldering charnel 
of achurch; but there is no free press or free in- 
quiry in Mexico, and how many perished on that 
dreadful night was never known. 





Biographical Portfolio, 


(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
COLONEL RETURN J. MESGS, 

A BRAVE soldier of the American Revolution, was 
born in Middleton, Connecticut, in December, 1740. 
His ancestors were among the first settlers at Wey- 
mouth in 1641. His early education was such asthe 
common schools of that day afforded; his knowledge 
of mathematics was considerable, and his penman- 
ship was of a very neat character, specimens of 
which are still to be seen in the early records of the 
county court, in Ohio, of which he was clerk. The 
larger portion of the active and prominent men of 
the Revolution were brought up as farmers or me- 
chanics, and the subject of our sketch was appren- 
ticed to a hatter, and the old shop in which he 
learned his trade is to be seen in a view of the town 
which embellishes an early history of Connecticut. 
At the breaking out of the war of the Revolution, 
Colonel Meigs was thirty-five years of age. A mili 
tary company was formed in his town, and he was 
chosen captain. Upon the news being received of 
the battle of Lexington, he marched his company of 
light infantry to Cambridge, and offered his services 
for the defence of his country. 

He was soon after appointed a major by the State 
of Connecticut, and marched with General Benedict 
Arnold, in his hazardous and suffering expedition to 
Canada through the wilderness of the Province of 
Maine. In the assault and storming of Quebec, 
under Generals Montgomery and Arnold, he com- 
manded a battalion, and, after entering the city he 
was made a prisoner, with Captains Henry Dearborn, 
David Morgan and others. 

In 1776, he was exchanged, and returned home; 
soon after which he received from the Continental 
Congress a commission of colonel, and was authorized 
to raise a regiment of picked men. Having enlisted 
a part of his regiment, he marched to New Haven, to 
carry into execution a plan projected for the sur- 
prisal of a party of the enemy at Sag Harbor, on 
Long Island, where a large amount of military stores 
and forage had been collected for the British army 
then in New York. In consequence of his gallant 
conduct on this occasion, Congress passed the follow- 
ing resolution,— July 25th, 1777—Resolved, That 
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Colonel Meigs, and the officers and men under his 
command, who distinguished their prudence, activity, 
enterprise, and valor, in the late expedition to Long 
Island, and thatan elegant sword be provided by the 
commissary general of military stores, and presented 
to Lieut. Col. Meigs.” 

He continued to sustain an active part in all the 
privations and sufferings of the army, during the 
years 1778 and 1779; and in the latter year was en- 
gaged in one of the most brilliant events in the whole 
course of the war—the capture of Stony Point, under 
General Anthony Wayne. 

Colonel Meigs took a conspicuous part in this as- 
sault, his regiment being attached to the right col- 
umn of the attacking forces. From this period to 
the close of the war, he continued to serve his coun- 
try with tidelity, and upon the declaration of peace 
in 1783, he returned to his home at Middleton, On 
the formation of the Ohio Company, in which many 
of the soldiers of the Revolution engaged, he was 
appointed one of their surveyors to explore the wil- 
derness of Ohio, and in the spring of 1778, he landed 
at Marietta, where he drew upa system of regula- 
tions for the government of the settlers. To give 
these regulations publicity, a large oak, standing near 
the confluence of the rivers Olio and Muskingum, 
was selected, from which the bark was cut off, and 
sufficient space to attach the sheet, on which the reg- 
ulations were written; and they were beneficially 
adhered to until the civil authority was established. 
In 1798, Colonel Meigs was elected by the people 
of Washington county to represent them in the first 
territorial legislature. In 1801, he was appointed by 
President Jefferson Indian agent amongst the Chero- 
kees, where he resided until his death on the 28th of 
January, 1823. During a long life of activity and 
usefulness, no man ever sustained a character more 
irreproachable than Return Jonathan Meigs. 

The true origin of his name is of much interest. 
His father when a young man sought the hand of a 
fair Quaker maiden, in his neighborhood. His offers 
were often repeated and rejected. Her reply was, 
“Nay, Jonathan, I respect thee much, but I cannot 
marry thee, for ‘ better is a dinner of herbs with con- 
tentment, than a stalled ox and contention there- 
with.” Jonathan with spirit and wisdom as well as 
love, told her that it was his last visit. As he slowly 
mounted his horse the fair Quaker relented, beckon- 
ed him to stop, saying. sweetly, ‘Return, Jonathan! 
return, Jonathan!” These, the happiest words he 
ever heard, induced him to call his first-born son 
Return Jonathan. 


CHESS GOSSIP. 








ONE of the reputed origins of chess is, that it was 
expressly invented fur the purpose of teaching a 
youthful despot that a king. after all, although of 
course the most important personage in the realm, is 
still able to effect little or nothing without the as- 
sistance and support of his subjects. The Indian 
sage, who thus undertook the joint duties of reform- 
er of royalty and professor of chess, improved the 
oecasion both to convey other truths and to render 
access to the presence easier. 

In good old times, when Charlemagne was the 
existing providential man, it was prudent to mind 
your moves, and what you were about, while playing 
chess. The “ Histuire de Gallien Restaure” relates 
that one day, when the hero was playing with his 
Uncle Tibert, he cried in a loud voice, ‘‘ I say ‘ mate!” 
and took the king. The uncle, beaten, fell into a 
rage, pommelled his nephew’s head with the chess- 
board till the blood flowed freely, and called him 
unpolite names, ‘ bastard” for instance. Gallien, 
naturally, went and told his mother, who comforted 
his sorrows and healed bis wounds, but admitted that 
the title applied to him was true. At which, Gal- 
lien philosophically remarked, ‘ Better to be a bast- 
ardand a bold cavalier, than a cowardly lout born in 
lawful wedlock.” O the refinement of the good old 
times! 

In western Europe the game of chess is played by 
two adversaries only, and never, like dominoes, 
cribbage, and some other games, by one against one 
or by two partners against two, at pleasure. But 
the Russians have a chessboard four four players at 
once, who play two against two. The men for this 
chessboard are also more numerous than ours. 

Napoleon I. very often used to play. He opened 
his games badly; and if his adversary took too long 
time for consideration, he grew impatient, pinched 
his lips, and drummed tattoo on the edge of the 
board, which soon set the mew dancing, and so made 
a mess of the game. If he lost, it was still worse; he 
thumped the table with his fist and sent everything 
flying. Nevertheless, when once the contest was 
fairly begun, and the strife of battle growing warm, 
he often made very brilliant moves. He also Ire- 
quently played chess in the Empress Josephine’s 
apartments. M. Thiers records, on Madame de 
Remusat’s authority, the game which he played at 
Malmaison while the Duke D'Enghien was being 
tried, or rather sentenced, at Vincennes. 

In Egypt he used to play with M. Poussielgue, a 
superior perfurmer, who sometimes beat the em- 
perorof the Pyramids. During the Polish campaign, 
the Persian ambassador was introduced to the em- 
peror while he was playing a game of chess with 
Berthier. Napoleon did not put himself out of bis 
way, but gave the audience while continuing to move 
his men. Chers beguiled the weariness of his pas- 
sage on board the ‘“ Northumberland,” and at St. 

Helena he indulged in his game almost every day. 


use. His nephew, Napoleon III., when in England, 
was considered a very skillful chessplayer. 

Paul I., Emperor of Russia, travelling as the Comte 
du Nord, visited the Cafe de la Regence at the hour 
of four in the afternoon, when the battles of the 
chessboard were at their height. Paul went up to a 
couple of combatants and b tted on a difficult move. 
His stake was a louis. He won, took bis money, and 
retired. Nothing hitherto had betrayed who he was, 
until the exclamation of the waiter, to whom he gave 
all his winnings, attiacted the attention of the com- 
pany. For this, and several other anecdotes, we are 
indebted to M. Jean Gay’s learned and instructive 
** Bibliographie du Jeu des Echecs.” 

The fullowing is stated to be of doubtful authority, 
which is a pity. Ono evening, when Robespierre, 
already surrounded with his halo of terror, was sit- 
ting in the Cafe de la Regence, a young little ex- 
quisite entered the saloon, and unceremoniously 
installing himself at his table, moved a man on the 
chessboard which stood in front of Robespierre, who 
responded to the move. The game went on, and was 
lost by the latter. They began a second game, which 
he likewise lost. Seeing this, Robespierre felt his 
honor engaged, and inquired for what stake they 
were playing. ‘For the head of a man,” the lad 
replied. ‘‘I have won it; give it me.” Robespierre 
drew from his pocket a sheet of pxper, and wrote an 
order to set at liberty the Comte de R—, then im- 
prisoned in the Conciergerie. The smart little dandy, 
it seems, was no other than the Comte’s affianced 
bride. 

Defeats at chess are not easily either forgotten or 
forgiven. Leonardo di Cutri was poisoned in Cala- 
bria, by a rival, at the age of forty-six, while on a 
visit to the Prince of Bisignano. A Spanish noble- 
man, who had for some time been in the habit of 
playing with Philip II., used to win every game. 
One day, when their chessplaying had terminated in 
the customary result, he perceived that the king was 
excessively annoved, If the fact took him by sur- 
prise, his stock of common sense inust have been but 
small. On reaching his home, he said to his family, 
“My. dear children, we may as well pack up and 
take ourselves off at once. There is no longer a 
place for us; for the king has fallen into a violent 
rage becaase he could not beat me at chess.” 

Richer, monk of Senones, in the ‘ History of his 
Abbey,” relates that Ferraud, Count of Flanders, 
always ill-treated his wife when she played chess 
with him and won. One sort of beating involved 
another. The battle of Bouvines (July 12, 1214) was 
a consequence of a game thus ungallantly concluded, 
in which battle the count was made prisoner, brought 
to Paris ironed hand and foot, and shut up in the 
tower of the Louvre. The Countess Jeanne(who was 
daughter of the Emperor of Constantinople, and 
ward of Philip Augustus) was consequently left to 
govern his dominions all her own way, and to have 
her quiet game of chess with a more amiable ad- 
versary. 

One is unwilling to question King Canute’s mag- 
nanimity, after his famous rebuke of his courtiers; 
but his mind seems to have been less proof against 
the excitements of chess than the blandishments of 
flattery. While playing with the Count Ulf, the king 
made a great mistake, in consequence of which the 
count took one of his knights. The king would not 
allow this, but replaced the piece, insisting that the 
count should makea different move. The latter got 
angry, upset the chessbeard, and retired. ‘ Ulf,” 
shouted the king after him, ‘‘ you are a coward; you 
run away.” 

The count returned to the door, and answered, 
“ You would have runaway into the River Helga, in 
very different style, if I had not come to your assist- 
ance when the: Swedes were beating you like a dog. 
You did not call me coward then.” With those words, 
he walked off; and the next day the king had him 
put to death. 

An Italian village-priest was in the babit of playing 
with a neighbor who never would allow himself to 
be beaten, although he lost five games out of six. To 
convince him that such was really the case, the priest 
rang the alarm bell of his parsonage, summoning in 
that way his parishioners, to make them umpires of 
the dispute. As the same trick was frequently re- 
peated, his flock got tired of the proceeding, and 
took no further notice of the summons. 

One day his house did catch fire. The priest rang 
his alarm-bell in vain. Nobody came; and when he 
complained, he was told that people conld not leave 
their household affairs for the sake of a trumpery 
game of chess. “Alas!” he said, “ this time I played 
chess with the fire, and the fire has checkmated 
me.” 

The jealousies excited bv chess have often been ac- 
companied by mystery. The president Nicolai, who 
passed for the best chess-player of his time in France, 
was one day visiteivy a stranger who had travelled 
sixty leagues (a considerable distance then) to chal- 
lenge him. The chessboard was brought, and Nicolai 
was beaten. The unknown victor would neither 
play a second game nor make known who he was. 

Finally, monkeys have been trained to play chess 
—doubtless, in the same way as learned pigs have 
been taught to spell. The creature, obeying an im- 
perceptible signal from his master, made the in- 
dicated move. ‘Th animal was really no more than 
what the artificial Turk of the chess automaton was 
to the buman player concealed beneath. 








A witty barrister being questioned by a judge, to 
know “ for whom he was concerned,” replied as fol- 
lows: * Tam concerned, my lord, for the plaintiff, 








Congress have a just sense of the merit of Lieutenant 


The castle was the piece of which he made the most 


but I am employed by the defendant.” 
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GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 

Decidedly one of the most interesting places in 
England, is the famous observatory at Greenwich. It 
was built by Charles II. in order to remove a great 
drawback under which navigators labored. The 
commerce of England was coming into an impor- 
tant position, and it was necessary that navigators 
should have some means of finding their longitude at 
sea, independent of watches or clocks; and a rewaril 
was offered to any one who should discover a metho.l 
by which this result might be obtained. The plan 
proposed, was that the angular distance of the moon 
from certain stars should be calculated beforehand, 
and published, so that, for example, it might be stat- 
ed, that at ten minutes and five seconds past nine on 
such @ day, the moon should be distant from Mars 
forty degrees. Iffrom a shipin the middle of the 
Atlantic, Mars and the moon were found to be forty 
degrees apart, then it would be known that the time 
in England was ten minutes and five seconds past 
nine. This method was a good one, but in conse- 
quence of the want of accuracy as regards the moon’s 
motions, and the exact positions of the stars, it could 
not be practically carried out. 

Under these circumstances, Charles II. decided 
that a national observatory should be built, and an 
astronomer appointed; and a site was at once select- 
ed for the building. Wren, the architect, selected 
Greenwich Park as the most suitable locality, because 
from thence vessels passing up and down the Thames 
might see the time signals, and also because there 
was a commanding view north and south trom the hill 
selected fur the site. ‘The observatory was com- 
pleted in 1676, and Flamsteed installed in it as the 
chief astronomer. He at once commenced his labors 
and continued them fur thirty years, when he was 
succeeded by Halley, and up to the present day 
Greenwich Observatory has been the head-quarters 
for astronomical observations in that country. 

The work carried on at Greenwich is entirely prac- 
tical, and consists in forming a catalogue of stars and 
planets, and so watching them that every change in 
their movements is at once discovered. So perfect 
has this work become, and so accurately have the 
movements of the principal stars been determined, 
that the Nautical Almanac—the English official 
guide on these subjects—is published four years in 
advance. On the exterior wall of the observatory, 
there is a large electric clock, which, being placed in 
“contact ” with the various other clocks in the ob- 
servatory, indicates the exact Greenwich time. The 
face of this clock shows twenty-four hours, so that it 
requires that a novice should look at it twice beture 
comparing his watch. To the left of this clock are the 
English standards of measurement of distance, which 
we do not, however, propose to notive in this article, 
but shall contine ourselves to the * transit-room.” 

On entering the doorway, one finds a courtyard, on 
the left of which are the transit-room, the computing- 
room, and the chronometer-room. The transit-roum 
takes its name from the instrument therein, which is 
a large “transit.” This consists of a large telescope, 
the outside of which is not unlike a heavy cannon, as 
it is of solid iron. The instrument is supported by 
trunniuns, which allow the telescope to be elevated 
or depressed to point north or south, and, in fact, to 
make a complete revolution, but never to diverge 
from the north or south line. The magnifying power 
of this instrument is not very great, but its field of 
view is large, so that it admits plenty of light, for it 
is intenied not as a searcher for or for gazing at ce- 
lestial objects, but for the purpose of noting the exact 
time at which stars and planets pass south or north 
of Greenwich. Upon looking through this tel 








perceived by the astronomer by the aid of his delicate 
instruments. 

The various stara seem to be travelling at an im- 
mense rate, when seen in the field of the transit tele- 
scope, and it is really nervous work noting the ex- 
act time when each wire is passed. The experienced 
observer, however, not only will give the minute and 
second, but also the decimal of a second when the 
star was on the wire. This result is obtained by 
counting the beats of a clock, the face of which is 
opposite the observer. Thus, if at three the star 
seems as much short of the wire as at four it had 
passed it, then 3.5 might be the instant of “ transit.” 

At noon each day, the sun’s passage is observed by 
nearly the whole staff of observers. One individual 
looks through the telescope, and gives the time for 
each wire, while others examine a variety of micro- 
metres in order to ascertain the fractional parts of 
seconds, etc.—these micrometres being placed at the 
side of the instrument. 

In the morning, the principal work consists in mak- 
ing what are termed the “‘ reductions” to the obser- 
vations of the previous night. These reductions are 
the corrections requisite for the slight instrumental 
inaccuracy, for the refraction of the atmosphere, and 
for the known constant error of the observer. When, 
therefore, a bright winter’s night has occurred, the 
work on the following morning is usually very heavy. 
At noon the sun’s time of transit is taken, and at one 
o’clock the *‘ ball” is dropped, by the means of which 
various vessels in the docks and in the Thames set 
their chronometers, or ascertain their rate. In ad- 
dition to this, the time is sent by electricity to Deal 
and one or two other seaports, in order that every 
vessel may be able to know the accurate time, if with- 
in sight of those places. 

As s.0n as it becomes dark enough to see the stars, 
observations are commenced, and kept up all night, 
a register being kept of each object observed. Ma- 
chinery is depended on as far as possible. Instead 
of the computers estimating by judgment, the time 
of a star’s transit over the various wires, he strikes 
a small indicator, which, completing the circuit, 
causes @ pricker to fall and make a hole in a piece of 
paper that is attached to a slowly revolving barrel. 
Each time the star passes a wire, the pricker descends, 
and leaves its mark; and the intervals between these 
marks being measured by a scale, the mean time of 
transit may be obtained. 


THE ODOMETER. 

The odometer is an instrument used for measuring 
distances passed over in travelling, and is made in 
various forms and adapted to the use of either vehi- 
cles or pedestrians. When used for vehicles, it con- 
sists of a collection of wheels and an index which 
are connected with one of the wheels of the vehicle. 
The index is placed in view of the person occupying 
the carriage, and marks the number of revolutions 
made by the wheels. By multiplying the circumter- 
ence of the wheel by the number of revolutions, the 
distance travelled is easily gained. On account of the 
facility and rapidity of its work, it is much employed 
in the surveys of counties and of towns where ex- 
treme accuracy is not important, and upon the Uni- 
ted States coast survey it is used for filling up the 
details of roads, and other purposes. In one form it 
is a wheel of two feet, seven and a half inches diame- 
ter, and eight feet three inches circumference, mark- 
ing one rod in two revolutions. This is attached toa 
long handle by which the person walkiug pushes it 
furward. Near the end of the handle is the box con- 
taining the index under a glass cover. It is made to 
point the distance travelled over. The form of odo- 
meter carried by pedestrians, and designed to record 
the number of steps, is called a pedometer. It re- 
sembles a watch in size aud shape, aud may be worn 
in the vest pocket. 1lts machinery is so arranged 
that by the rising and sinking of the body with each 
step, a lever is made to vibrate, which moves the in- 
dex hand connected with it. 








GOOD TIMES FOR THE FAITHFUL. 

One of the chief inducements which the Moham- 
medan religion offers to its votaries to lead strictly 
pious lives is the life hereafter with the houris in 
Paradise. The very meanest of the faithful will have 
seventy-two of these maguiticent creatures, besides 
the wives he married on earth. These black-eyed 
charmers are desvribed as formed of pure musk, and 
made by a peculiar creation perpetual virgins. They 
dwell iu green gardens and pearl pavilions, among 
lotus and acacia trees, with fruits in abundance, near 
flowing streams, and repose on lofty couches adorned 
with guld anw-precivus stones. Some of their pavil- 
ions are sixty miles square, but as neither the charm- 
ing creatures nor the lucky “ faithful” are troubled 
with the cares of housekeeping, we suppose the size 
of the establishment gives no trouble. They join in 
concert with the angel Isratil, the most melodious of 
God's creatures, “ whose heart-strings are a lute,” 
and the branches of the trees give au Xvlian accom- 





the observer’s eye is first attracted by a vertical row 
of what seem to be iron bars, placed at equal distances 
from each other. These, however, prove to be only 
spiders’ webs, and are used for the purpose of taking 
the time of passage of a star over each wire, and thus 
to ascertain the exact instant of its being in the cen- 
tre of the telescope. During even the tinest and 
calmest nights, there is occasionally found a tremu- 
lousness in the instrument, which, as it is rigidly fix- 
ed to the walls of the building, must be due to a 
slight vibration on the ground itself. Thus, many 
a feeble earthquake, unfelt by the outsider, may be 


pani t. They may, if they desire, have children, 
which shall be conceived, born, and grow to maturity 
allwithinan hour. We think there are many fashion- 
able mothers who would be glad to have some such 
system started down here. 





MUSTERED ouT.—More than one hundred and 
twenty-three generals have recently been mustered 
from service. 


GENERAL GRANT.—It is feared that Congress will 








not create the rank of general for Grant. 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 
“ VIOLET’S TRIUMPH,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 

“THE WEHRWOLF, an Historical Tragedy,” by 
James D. M’Cabe, Jr. 

“OUT OF THE SEA: or, The Mystery of Trenholme 
House,” by Clara Augusta. 

“ UNCLE PHIN,” by Caleb Russett. 

“THE DEVIL AND HIS FASHIONABLE WIFE,” by 
Mrs. P. H. Phelps. 

“Youna Fouks’ CLus,” reported by William L. 
Williams. 

“ QUITE BY ACCIDENT,” by Kate Putnam. 

“BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn, 

“THE LONG AGO,” by Clarence F. Bubler. 

“TRUuST,” by Lucille Howard. 

‘*A MOONLIGHT THOUGHT,” by Edwin E. Raze.* 





SAINT NICHOLAS. 

Very few of our readers are ignorant of at least one 
superstition concerning the most popular saint of 
Catholic Europe; but so few know his history, that 
we propose giving a brief summary of it here. 

Saint Nicholas was the Bishop of Myra, born in 
Pantheria, in Lycia; died in December, 326. He is 
the patron saint of sailors, travellers and captives, 
and the guardian of unmarried girls, and of children. 
The young are universally taught to revere him, and 
one of the most popular superstitions concerning him 
is, that he distributes presents to the children at 
Christmas. He is the Santa Claus of the Dutch. In 
the Greek Church, he ranks next tothe great fathers. 
Justinian dedicated a church to him in Constanti- 
nople about 560; he has been reverenced in the West 
since the tenth century, and became one of the favor- 
ite patron saints of Italy and the north of Europe 
about the beginning of the twelfth century. One of 
the legends concerning him is, that when a certain 
nobleman was about to prostitute his three daugh- 
ters because he was too poor to give them marriage 
portions, Saint Nicholas threw three purses into his 
window by night, and thus enabled him to marry his 
daughters respectably. His supposed patronage of 
children may be traced to the following story :—Dur- 
ing a scarcity of foud he was once entertained by a 
man who was in the habit of stealing children, and 
serving up their limbs to be eaten by his guests. 
When the dish was set before the saint, he detected 
the fraud, and going to the tub where the remains of 
the children were salted down, he made over them 
the sign of the cross, and they rose up whole and 
well. “ 

WISE PROVERBS. 

Beggars’ dogs are always fat. 

He that makes himself dirt, is trod on by the swine. 

A vagabond monk never spoke well of his convent. 

Kind words never wear out the tongue. 

It I am to be drowned, let it be in clean water. 

They also are servants who only stand and wait. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 

As useless if it goes as when it stands. 

In men this blunder still you find, 

All think their little set mankind. 

Bad habits, though small, pursued betimes, 

May reach the dignity of crimes. 

Let him not complain of being cheated who buys 
his cloth by the pattern. 

Right overstrained turns to wrong. 

When a mouse has fallen into the meal-sack, he 
thinks he is miller himself. 

*Tis the times’ ‘plague when madmen lead the 
blind. 

The amity that wisdom knits not, folly may easily 
untie. 








THE DARDANELLES. 

That beautiful body of water which forms, as it 
were, the gate of the city of Constantinople, and 
which was known to the ancients as the Hellespont, 
derived its original name from an interesting super- 
stition. According to the Greek Mythology, Helle, 
from whom it was named, was the daughter of Atha- 
mas, king of Thebes, by the Goddess Nephele. When 
her brother Phrixus was about to be sacrificed, his 
mother rescued him, and placing the two children on 
the back of the ram with the golden fleece, which 
she had received from Mercury, fled with them to 
Asia; but between Sigeum ani the Chersonesus 
Helle fell into the sea, and from that time the part of 
it into which she had fallen was called the Helles- 
pontus, or Sea of Helle. 





THE LAST RESORT.— Young Wife.—You say, Mr. 
Brownleas, you haven't any money; neither have I. 
What in heaven's name will we do for dinner?” 

Husband, wildly. What shall we do for dinner?— 
ha, ha! I know! Go fry the gold-sish and roast the 
canary ? 





SouND REASONING.—Ap innkeeper observed a 
postilion with only one spur, and inquired the reason. 
“Why, what would be the use of another?” said the 
postilion. “If one side of the horse goes, the other 
can’t stand still.” 





A SOLID BRIDE.—A woman known as the “Iowa 
giantess,” who has been on exhibition at a museum 
in Philadelphia fur some time, was lately married to 
a visitor who had fallen in love with her. It is said 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

An empire robe of cerise satin, with tablier of white 
satin. The dress in cut on the bias without plaits at the 
sides; very wide at the bottom, and trimmed around 
with a bias of cerise satin and a gold cord, The body 
is low, cut square, with a plastron of white satin join- 
ing the tablier, both of which are trimmed with tulle 
and gold beads. Gold is wern as trimming on bon- 
nets, as well as on other articles of dress; for exam- 
ple, a black velvet bonnet is trimmed with beads of 
plush ribbon, striped with gold. The inside is a tor- 
sade of black velvet, with three gold stars. A more 
simple style of drawn black velvet; bouillonne tulle 
crown, spotted with jet. A bow of velvet ribbon on 
the side, with a cameo in the middle. Two torsades 
of passementerie worked with jet cross the crown 
and falling in fest over the chig The inside 
is drapery of tulle and velvet, fastened with cameo. 
Blue velvet bonnet, with a flat plait from the front to 
the small curtain, edged with white blonde. High 
on the side is a puffof blonde, from the centre of 
which a white feather fall over the crown. The 
feather is fastened to the blonde by a small bird. 
White strings. 





HOLY WELL. 

Holywell in North Wales, was once famous for the 
pilgrimages that were made in olden times to the 
well of Saint Winifred, from which the town derived 
its name, and which was supposed to possess miracu- 
lous powers of healing diseases. Margaret, Countess 
of Richmond, the mother of Henry VII., erected a 
handsome Gothic building over the spring, and the 
upper part of it is now used as aschool-house. The 
well discharges twenty-one tons of water per minute, 
and is now put to the more practical use of supplying 
the motive power for most of the machinery in the 
place. The town now contains a number of factories 
of various kinds, and near it are valuable mines of 
coal, lead, copper and zinc. It is connected with the 
English cities by a railroad, and in 1857 had a popula- 
tion of nearly six thousand. 








A WEALTHY INSTITUTION.—The University of Ox- 
ford is, perhaps, the wealthiest institution of learning 
in the world. Its total revenue from all sources, is 
about two millions, three hundred thousand dollars 
a year. Its separate revenue apart from that of the 
colleges is about thirty-seven thousand five hundred 
dollars, and its expenditures about thirty-five thous- 
and dollars. The average income of heads of houses 
is about five thousand five hundred dollars, and of 
fellows, about eleven hundred and twenty dollars. 





HARD TO MANAGE THEM.—In the North of Scot- 
land the “‘ datt Jamie” of a parish got into the pul- 
pit of the church one Sunday befvre the minister, 
who happened to be rather behind time that day. 
‘Come down, Jamie,” said the minister, “that is 
my place.” ‘Come ye up, sir,” replied Jamie; 
‘“‘they are a stiff-necked and rebellious generation, 
the people o’ this place, and it will take as baith to 
manage them.” 





ta SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and clean as new. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will supply 
them at this office for 1.00 each, or send them by 
mail, post paid, upon the receipt of $1.25. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLaGc OF OUR UNION take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautitul paper to their patrons. 
Itisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
— during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLAG, quently its are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
umns with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 
please all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 
to the HOME CIRCLE, THE CAMP, THE COUNTING-RooM, 
THE WorRKSHOP, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 

Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 
Jour or siz numbers— never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the BEST WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boastof as much excellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 





Onecopy one year - - - - - - 94.00 
Two copiesoneyear - - - - - - 7.50 
‘our ** ith a 3) 8 » te ere Ce 
Ten “ “se Pa e os * - 35.00 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOoU's MontR- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLaG and AMERICAN UNION for 
$6.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
pees Union, BALLOU’S MONTHLY and NOVELE1TE for 
$9.! 


Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 

("Canada subscribers must send twenty cents ad- 
tional], to pay American postage one year. 





the bride weighs 585 pounds, and the bridegrvom 140, 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Prauisners, 
63 Congress strect, Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LULU. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 


The ocean's waves of blue, 
Sink those whose portraits on the walls 
Of memory still we view. 
For silence has a voice that breathes 
‘Some name in fancy's ear; e 
Some eyes look up from Lethe's wave, 
And make its darkness clear. 

And in my dreams are pattering still 
The feet of that wee maid 

Upon whose grave a sunbeam, like 
The smile of God, has played. 


When, long ago, the angels 


aw Left Lulu at our door, 

¢ Her cheeks, where fell their parting kiss 
: A lovely dimple bore. 

a Her hand had caught the whiteness of 


The lilies of the skies, 
And angels e’er seemed looking from 
The heaven of her blue eyes. 


With her grandsire, like rosy Spring 
By hoary Winter led, 

She rambled, like snowflakes on 
The water fell her tread. 

The music of celestial rills 
Flowed in her voice, that rang 

So like a bird's, the robins all 
Would answer when she sang; 

While brooks would pause to listen 
As she passed, with form so fair 

And light, the sunshine on the grass 
Ne'er showed her shadow there. 
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She was too pure to dwell below, 
Not pure enough were we 

To go with her, and soon we saw 
There must a parting be. 

The little sufferer scarce began 
To taste the bitter bowl, 

When pitying angels bore her hence 
Where healing waters roll; 

And while the parent bent above 
The empty crib and wept, 

Lulu with holy dreams upon 

My The breast of Jesus slept. 


Soft fell the eve—at worship seemed 
The spirits of the air; 
7 The very leaves appeared to fold 
ig Their tiny palms in prayer; 
: And as the sunset from the skies 
3 Let golden ladders down, 


i : On her death could not frown. 
iG Heaven bright, another cherub made, 
: Earth dark, another grave, 


| 1 Her like the saints, we gave. 


Not always largest coffins 
The largest shadow cast; 

The smallest sometimes bury all 
The wealth by love amassed. 

Nay, show me not her portrait now! 
No painted memories e'er 

For me; for if my heart shall break, 
You'll find her image there. 


Points upward, as to show— 


But we to her may go. 

The blow by which the tie that bound 
Our hearts to earth was riven, 

Has formed another golden chain 
To draw them up to heaven. 
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CHAPTER I. 
FROM OUT OF THE SEA. 
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Beneath the churchyard's waves of green, 


Her soul passed heavenward in a smile— 


Blest thought !—she cannot come to us, 
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‘| OUT OF THE SEA: 


When her, who needs no change to make 


Now, like her small white hand, her stone 
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H fe| The Mystery of Trenholme House. 


GREAT storm had raged 
with unabated fury for three 
days, but now at the shut- 
ting down of twilight, the 
clouds were breaking, and 
toward the sunset, 
gleamed a single spark of 
bloodred light low down up- 
on the western mountains. 
The wind had changed from 
the east, and the breeze that 
fanned the boyish brow of 
Ralph Trenholme, as he pac- 
ed back and fourth over the 
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shingly shore, was like the 
breath of early June. And 
. it waé the last of October. 
The sea was still high, tossing in at intervals rem- 
nants of the iJl-starred ship that had gone to pieces 
on Joliet Rock, just outside the harbor mouth of 
Portlea, 

How anxious had been the hearts on shore for that 
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which a white feather fall over the crown. The 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

An empire robe of cerise satin, with tablier of white 
satin. The dress in cut on the bias without plaits at the 
sides; very wide at the bottom, and trimmed around 
with a bias of cerise satin and a gold cord. The bouy 
is low, cut square, with a plastron of white satin join- 
ing the tablier, both of which are trimmed with tulle 
and gold beads. Gold is worn as trimming on bon- 
nets, as well as on other articles of dress; for exam- 
ple, a black velvet bonnet is trimmed with beads of 
plush ribbon, striped with gold. The inside is a tor- 
sade of black velvet, with three gold stars. A more 
simple style of drawn black velvet; bouillonne tulle 
crown, spotted with jet. A bow of velvet ribbon on 
the side, with a cameo in the middle. Two torsades 
of passementerie worked with jet cross the crown 
and falling in festoons over the chignon. The inside 
is drapery of tulle and velvet, fastened with cameo. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LULU. 





BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 
Beneath the churchyard's waves of green, 
The ocean's waves of blue, 
Sink those whose portraits on the walls 
Of memory still we view. 
For silence has a voice that breathes 
Some name in fancy's ear; e 
Some eyes look up from Lethe's wave, 
And make its darkness clear. 

And in my dreams are pattering still 
The feet of that wee maid 

Upon whose grave a sunbeam, like 
The smile of God, has played. 


When, long ago, the angels 
Left Lulu at our door, 

Her cheeks, where fell their parting kiss 
A lovely dimple bore. 

Her hand had caught the whiteness of 
The lilies of the skies, 

And angels e’er seemed looking from 
The heaven of her blue eyes. 


With her grandsire, like rosy Spring 
By hoary Winter led, 

She rambled, like snowflakes on 
The water fell her tread. 

The music of celestial rills 
Flowed in her voice, that rang 

So like a bird's, the robins all 
Would answer when she sang; 

While brooks would pause to listen 
As she passed, with form so fair 

And light, the sunshine on the grass 
Ne’er showed her shadow there. 


She was too pure to dwell below, 
Not pure enough were we 

To go with her, and soon we saw 
There must a parting be. 

The little sufferer scarce began 
To taste the bitter bowl, 

When pitying angels bore her hence 
Where healing waters roll; 

And while the parent bent above 
The empty crib and wept, 

Lulu with holy dreams upon 
The breast of Jesus slept. 


Soft fell the eve—at worship seemed 
The spirits of the air; 

The very leaves appeared to fold 
Their tiny palms in prayer; . 

And as the sunset from the skies 
Let golden ladders down, 

Her soul passed heavenward in a smile— 
On her death could not frown. 

Heaven bright, another cherub made, 
Earth dark, another grave, 

When her, who needs no change to make 
Her like the saints, we gave. 


Not always largest coffins 
The largest shadow cast; 

The smallest sometimes bury all 
The wealth by love amassed. 

Nay, show me not her portrait now! 
No painted memories e’er 

For me; for if my heart shall break, 
You ‘ll find her image there. 


Now, like her small white hand, her stone 
Points upward, as to show— 

Blest thought !—she cannot come to us, 
But we to her may go. 

The blow by which the tie that bound 
Our hearts to earth was riven, 

Has formed another golden chain 
To draw them up to heaven. 
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CHAPTER I. 
FROM OUT OF THE SEA. 


toward the sunset, 


on the western mountains. 


fanned the boyish brow o 


breath of early June. 


The sea was still high, tossing in at intervals rem 
nants of the ill-starred ship that had gone to piece: 


Portlea, 


Wretched ship! 


by EntiottT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Officeof 


GREAT storm had raged 
with unabated fury for three 
days, but now at the shut- 
ting down of twilight, the 
clouds were breaking, and 
there 
gleamed a single spark of 
bloodred light low down up- 


The wind had changed from 
the east, and the breeze that 


Ralph Trenholme, as he pac- 
ed back and forth over the 
shingly shore, was like the 
And 
it was the last of October. 


on Joliet Rock, just outside the harbor mouth of 


How anxious had been the hearts on shore for that 
How earnestly they had watched it 


—driven about helpless, at the mercy of the winds 
and waters, and at last dashed upon the cruel rocks, 
and upon destruction at the same time. They had 
devised vainly among themselves, those hardy fish- 
ermen, ways and means to save the vessel from her 
fate. The proud mistress of Trenholme House—bet- 
ter known as High Rock—had come out into the 
storm, as pale and anxious as the rudest fisherman’s 
wife among them—come out to beg them to do all 
that human arm could do; to offer them gold if they 
could save but one poor life ; and those brave, courage- 
ous men had looked at her, and at each other, sorrow- 
fully and in silence; they knew by stern experience, 
that no boat could live an hour in a sea like that, 
And so the ship was left to go down unaided. 

But Ralph Trenholme could not be quiet. With 
the daring impulsiveness of a boy of fourteen, he had 
thrice launched the Sea Foam, his own little boat, to 
go to the aid of the sufferers, but as many times had 
the men of the coast forced him back. They would not 
stand by and see him go to death for nought. Ralph 
fought against them bravely, but was obliged to 
yield, and restless, and chafing at his inactivity, 
which to him seemed almost cowardly, he paced the 
shore, and looked out to sea. 

There came a great wave. He watched it rising 
afar off, and saw that it bore upon its crest some- 
thing whiter even than the foam. He darted down 
to the water line, and stood there when it came so 
near that itdrenched him through, but he caught 
the precious freight it bore, in his arms, and by the 
wan light he looked into the face of a little child—a 
girl,—perhaps six or seven years old, with pure, 
features, stilled into calm repose, and long, curling 
locks of gold, floating dripping down, and tangled 
with seaweed. She was dressed in white, and around 
her waist was ascarf of blue tissue, but the other end 
was lost, torn away in the fierce danger through 
which she had passed—torn away, probably, from the 
help and support to which she had been bound by 
some one who cared for her. Ralph gathered her up 
with something like triumph swelling his heart. If 
she were only alive, he might have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he had saved a life, for if she had been 
dashed in upon the shore, the sharp rocks would have 
crushed out from that beautiful face every semblance 
of humanity. He put his lips down to hers. There 
was a faint warmth. He was sure that the quiet 
sleep in which she lay could not be the eternal sleep 
which death brings. He ran up the steep path lead- 
ing to High Rock, bearing his treasure in his arms, 
and in to his mother, who was sitting before the great 
fire that streamed redly up the chimney. 


“See what the sea has given me!” he cried, put- 
ting her down on the sofa. “A reallittle seanymph! 
and beautiful as an angel!” 
“ Softly, my son,” said Mrs. Trenholme, with mild 
dignity. ‘Run for Dr. Hudson—perhaps she can be 
restored.” 
Ralph was off instantly, but when he returned 
with the doctor, the little girl did not need his aid; 
she was sitting up, and looking around her with 
great, wondering eyes, and a flush of scarlet on either 
cheek. But when they questioned her, she could 
give no satisfactory reply. She put her hand to her 
forehead, in a confused sort of a way, and said she 
could not remember. All knowledge of the past was 
blotted out. It was as ifit had neverbeen. She had 
forgotten her own name. She did not even remem- 
ber that she had been on shipboard, and when they 
asked her about her parents, she looked at them in 
such a dazed sort of a way, that Mrs. Trenholme saw 
at once it was useless to press the matter. The severe 
shock her nervous system had received from remain- 
ing so long in the water, had acted on her brain and 
brought her total oblivion of the past. 
Her clothing was fine and costly, but there were 
no trinkets by which any clue to her parentage could 
be obtained. The only thing that might ever 
serve to identify her, was a minute scarlet cross, just 
below the shoulder, on her arm—a mark that had 
evidently been pricked into the skin with some indel- 
ible substance that would always remain. 

After a few weeks, the wonder and curiosity which 
this sole survivor of the wreck had excited died 
away, and Mrs. Trenholme, yielding to the earnest 
solicitations of Ralph, decided to adopt her, and 
rear her as her own. The child was christened Ma- 
rina, which means from the sea, and turned over to 
the care of Kate Lane, the nurse who still had the 
charge of Agnes, Mrs. Trenholme’s little six years’ 
old daughter. 

Marina was a very beautiful child—you would 
seldom see a beauty so faultless as hers. Every 
day developed some new charm. Her golden hair 
grew more golden, her eyes bluer and deeper, 
and her smile rarer and sweeter. Occasionally, she 
would break out into snatches of song—old melodies 


. | skies, so full of pathos and passion. 


f 
wealthiest old family in that part of the State. 
stately one. 


outside. 











since early dawn, when it had appeared in the offing 


world. 
She called pride by the name of duty, and those 


—strange to all who listened, something she must 
have learned in other lands, and beneath sunnier 


The waif had found a good home, all the neighbor- 
ing people said. So she had. High Rock was the 
manor house of the vicinity, the Trenholmes the 
The 
lands belonging to the estate were wide and fertile, 
the old house was a romance in itself, albeit, a most 
It was built far out on a great rock, 
closely overhanging the sea—a massive structure of 
gray stone, with towers and gable windows, and wide 
piazzas enough to satisfy the most romantic of all 
my readers. The interior was in keeping with the 
Most of the rooms were large, and heavily 
ceiled, but there were innumerable windows and 
passages; and you were always coming upon unex- 


Mrs. Trenholme, the mistress of the Rock, had } 
queened it in her own royal way iu her girlhood, and 
she had still one regnant failing. She was cursed 
with a pride that would not always permit her to act 
her own true, generous self—a pride that sometimes 
made a slave of all her best emotions, and left her as 
heartless and cruel as the most selfish woman of the 
Not that she, by any means, realized this. 


things which her pride forced her to do, she spoke of 

as duties. In fact, Gertrude Trenholme could never 

quite forget that she had been a Randolph from Vir- 

ginia, and that her grandfather had been an English 

earl. She had made John Trenholmea pattern wife; 

she had presided over his household with grace and 

dignity, and entertafned the great and the gifted who 

had from time to time sat at his table, as few women 

in the land could have done. 

Mr. Trenholme had held many offices of public 

trust, and asa man and a scholar, had stood very 
high. He had died suddenly, two years before the 
opening of our story, and Mrs. Trenholme had been 
left a mourner. She would be one always. She had 
truly and tenderly loved her husband, and natures 
like hers never forget. Her best censolation she found 
in the affection she bore her children; and Ralph and 
Agnes were worthy of all the love she gave them. 
With very little of their mother’s haughty pride, 
they had inherited all her beauty and gentleness, 
while to Ralph, along with his father’s fine intellect, 
had descended his earnest heart, his strong affections, 
and his almost chivalrous sense of honor. Ralph was 
eight years older than Agnes. At fourteen, he wasa 
tall, handsome boy, with a dark, clear complexion, 
brown eyes, and curling chestnut hair, Agnes was 
of the less intense type, with delicately cut features, 
dark hazel eyes, a pale complexion, and a flush of 
scarlet on her sweet lips. 

These were the children with whom little Marina 
was thrown. They grew up together. The girls 
loved each other like sisters, indeed, there was little 
chance for them to know the difference. Strangely 
enough, they never disagreed, they were never an- 
gry; no one ever heard them speak a cross word to 
each other. 

Ralph felt some subtle distinction between the two. 
Not that he did not love Marina as well as Agnes, 
but there was a difference in thelove. He never took 
Marina’s hand in his, as he did that of Agnes; he 
never wound the golden curls round his fingers, as 
he did the brown ones. And sometimes when Ma- 
rina’s cheek touched his, as they bent together over 
some quaint old book in the great library, he felt 
himself blushing hotly, but why, he could not have 
told. The children had but few playmates. The 
neighborhood was not very select, and Mrs. Tren- 
holme was very particular. Lynde Graham, the only 


the Rock, was with them most frequently. The 
proudest mother in the land would have no objection 
to Lynde Graham asa playmate for her children. He 
was about Ralph’s age, a daring, noble-souled boy, 
into whose fair blonde face, and deep gray eyes, one 


of the temple that shrouded a soul made entirely in 


the likeness of its God. 


ter, to pay little visits to the Trenholmes. Some day, 


she would be at 
Even now she was queenly. 


lutely ificent in her beauty. 





nations, and her voice rang out like the music of sil- 
ver bells. 
who knows she was born for conquest. 
haughty, arrogant and selfish, already; what time 
and circumstances might make of her remained to 
be seen. 

At sixteen, Ralph Trenholme left home for college. 
He remained there four years, returning home only 
for a week or two at vacation time, and then not al- 
ways seeing Marina and Agnes, who were at a board- 
ing-school for young misses. After his graduation, 
be made the European tour, and “ did” the old world 
so thoroughly, that four years elapsed before, bronzed 
and bearded, he again set foot upon his native land. 

Meanwhile, Lynde Graham had fought a hard bat- 
tle,and come off conqueror. Men with eyes like his 
seldom fail to accomplish what they undertake with 
their whole sou's. He had fitted himself for col- 
lege, taught to gain the money requisite to defray his 
expenses, aud just as Ralph arrived home, Lynde 
Graham had come back to the fisher’s cottage, with 
the diploma from old Harvard in his pocket. He 
had graduated with the very highest honors, and at 
once began studying medicine with Dr. Hudson of 
Portlea. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


“WELL, my son, what do you think of your gift 
from the sea?” said Mrs. Trenholme, one day, a few 
weeks after her son’s return. 

He was lyingon a lounge drawn up before a south- 
ern window, where the late October sun poured in its 
gold, his head lying in her lap, her white fingers hid- 
den amid his chestnut curls. He looked up into her 
eyes, took her band, and pressed it slowly to his lips. 

“think, dear mother, that she is the most beauti- 
ful being I ever saw. 
Italy, the fuir-faced women of Circassia, the languid 
Spaniards, with their eyes of fire, and the oriental 





pected apartments and hitherto unnoticed doors. 


child ofa poor fisherman, who dwelt at the fvot of 


could not look without feeling that they were a part 
And sometimes from Ireton Lodge—the stately 
residence of Judge Ireton—came Imogene, his daugh- 
Imogene Ireton would make hearts ache, some day 
Her complexion was like 
the creamy petals of a lily—her hair and eyes black 


as night, and at times her cheeks flushed like car- 


Her whole bearing was like that of one 
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Something like a shadow fell over the face of Mrs, 
Trenholme. He felt the change in her voice, slight 
though it was. 

“ Yes,” she said, ‘ Marina és beautiful. It were a 
pity that she has no family! no name, even, save 
what we have given her. Her parentage must ever, 
I suppose, remain a secret. Indeed, my son, I blush 
sometimes to think of it, but perhaps she was the 
offspring of shame, and thus abandoned. You will 
remember, perhaps, that no female bodies were ever 
washed up from the wreck of the vessel? And it is 
not customary for children like her to be put on ship- 
board without a woman’s care.” 

An angry flush rose to Ralph’s cheek. He sprang 
up quickly. 

“ Never, mother! you wrong her! I would stake 
my life that Marina is nobly born! We may never, 
in all probability, we never shall, know the secret of 
her birth, but if we do, mark me, we sball find her 
fully our equal!” 

Mrs. Trenholme smiled at his earnestness, as she 
replied: 

“To change the conversation, Imogene Ireton is 
coming here to-morrow, for a visit of indefinite length. 
I think Imogene will surprise you. You have not 
seen her since you left home, I think?” 

“T have not. Is she a second Queen of Sheba?” 


“ Ralph, you were not wont to be ungallant, sfill 
less, ungenerous.” 

“I beg your pardon, and hers, also. I have no 
doubt she has developed wonderfully. Imogene was 
always magnificent!” 

“And now she has no peer. 
who would compare with her. 
shall judge for yourself.” 
The conversation closed, and Ralph thought no 
more of it, until Imogene Ireton burst upon him, He 
was amazed. He had expected to see a very beauti- 
ful woman, but, instead, he touched the hand of a 
princess. Three years older than Marina, at nine- 
teen she was fully developed, with a form that would 
have driven a sculptor mad with ambition to rival it. 
She was rather tall, with that graceful, highbred ease 
of manner that came to her so naturally, and the 
voice that in her young girlhood had been so sweet, 
was now a breath of musical intoxication. Her com- 
plexion was still rarely clear, the cheeks a little 
flushed, the mouth a line of scarlet, the hair dark, 
and lustrously splendid, and the eyes!—such eyes are 
never seen twice in the world at the same time. 
Ralph gazed into their depths with a strange feeling 
of bewilderment. She fascinated him powerfully, 
and yet he felt a sort of coldness creeping round his 
heart—an almost incipient shudder shook him, as 
her soft hand fell like a snowflake into his. 

In the daily intercourse which followed, the feeling 
somewhat wore away, and though Miss Ireton, at the 
end ofa fortnight, had not succeeded in captivating 
the heir of Trenholme, it must be admitted that she 
had interested him. Toward Lynde Graham, who 
was at the Rock almost daily, she was cold and re- 
served; she never forgot the distance between Judge 
Ireton’s heiress, and the son of a poor fisherman. 
And yet, despite her coldness, which at times was al- 
most scorn, before she returned home, Lynde Gra- 
ham had learned to love her. He kept his unfortu- 
nate secret to himself, he felt that it would cause him 
nothing but shame and sorrow, should it escape him 
by word or deed. 

The winter passed quietly. There was an occa- 
sional pleasure party, but they were by no meaus fre- 
quent, and it was not until summer came, that the 
real round of pleasuring, which was destined to 
break up the calm of the Rock for a season, began. 

Ralph bad invited a couple of young gentlemen 
with their sisters, up from the city, and Miss Ireton 
came over to the Rock, with a gay party of her own 


I have never seen one 
But to-morrow, you 


I have seen the brunettes of 


friends. Boating, picnicking, hunting, fishing and 
strolling in the woods, filled up the days, and in the 
evening they had dancing, and music, and conversa- 
tion, and laughter. Miss Ireton professed a great 
attachment for Agnes, but toward Marina she was 
always frosty, though sufficiently gracious to avoid 
attracting attention. 

Ralph, of late, had grown very quiet. He saw plair- 
ly whither his,mother was drifting. Sle hadmt ber 
heart upon his making Imogene his wife. She had 
never told him so, in just so many words, but her 
every act spoke her desire. Ralph loved his mother, 
and he most devoutly wished to know whether he 
loved Miss Ireton. Sometimes when she sat beside 
him, her face drooped, her eyes downcast, her fra- 
grant breath warm on his face, he fancied she was 
all the world to him, and then a single tone of 
Marina’s sweet voice drifting along on the distance 
would dispel even the memory of Imogene’s pres- 
ence. 

One sunny afternoon, the party at the Rock went 
for a ramble down theshore. Imogene, swinging her 
straw hat on her arm, walked by the side of Ralph. 
Growing far down in a cleft of the rock, she spied a 
bunch of purple flowers. She clapped her hands 
with childish glee. 

‘“What lovely blossoms! Such a perfect shade of 
purple! How I wish I had them for my hair! My 
heliotropes are ugly by comparison!” And she tore 
the odorous things from her massive braids, and 
crushed them in her hand. 

Marina, too, was looking down at the coveted flow- 
ers. Ralph stepped towards them. Lynde Graham 
and Mr. Verstein both spoke together. 

“Don’t go, Trenholme! It looks decidedly dan- 
gerous!” 

Ralph laughed. 

“Gallant gentlemen, to think of danger wherea 





seraphs of the Turk’s harem, but none like Marina.” 
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fortunate to be allowed the privilege of risking so 
little for so much!” 

Miss Ireton blushed with triumph. 
were downcast. 

Ralph swung himself over the cliff. Both the girls 
advanced to look over. He gathered the blossoms, 
put them in his bosom, and prepared to return. But 
he placed his foot on aninsecure stone; it gave way, 
and he was precipitated downward. A clump of 
spruce broke, somewhat, his fall, but those who look- 
ed over the brink, hardly dared hope there was any- 
thing but death beneath. 

Miss Ireton fell back, pale and trembling. Agnes 
lost her consciousness in a swoon, but Marina leaned 
over, and called into the depths with her clear, soft 
voice: 

“Mr. Trenholme!” 

She always called him so now. It was no longer 
Ralph, as of old. There was noreply. She rose up, 
pale as death, but there was no tremor in her voice, 
as she said: 

“Dr. Graham, we must get him up. There are 
ropes and a boat a few rods above.” 

Graham was off for them, and back again in a mo- 
ment. The gentlemen looked at each other inquir- 
ingly. There was no way to reach Trenholme save 
by descending the face of the cliff. Marina took an 
end of the rope, and made it fast around her waist. 
They read her purpose in her eyes, and strove to 
dissuade her, but she answered, calmly: 

“No, L can go best of all. Your strength will be 
needed to draw us both up. And I have lived among 
these cliffs from childhood.” 

They offered no further resistance, but lowered her 
carefully down. She touched the hand of Ralph—it 
was warm. Her heart gave a great bound. She 
knew that he lived. She disengaged the rope, and 
put it about him, and in rapid succession both were 
drawn up to their friends. 

Trenholme was only stunned, and the motion re- 
vived him. He rose to his feet, and took the flowers 
from his bosom. Some deep purpose glowed in his 
eye. 

Ned Verstein whispered to Dr. Graham, “ He will 
give those flowers to the woman he loves.” 

Even then he turned to Marina, who stood a little 
apart. 

“They are children of the salt spray, like yourself, 
Marina,” he said. ‘ Wear them, and do me honor.” 

She colored slowly, bowed her graceful head, and 
he fastened them in her curls. 

Imogene’s eyes flashed dangerously, but her voice 
was cool, as she said: 

‘Dear me, how pretty! But purple is hardly be- 
coming to a blonde, though no one objects to purple 
and gold, I believe.” 

Marina bowed, acknowledging the mocking com- 
pliment, and the party returned to the house. The 
accident had completely destroyed their inclination 
for a walk. 

After that, Ralph devoted himse!fto Marina, and 
not all the blandishments of the black-eyed syren 
could win him from his allegiance. Once only she 
tried palpably to bring him back. He had promised 
to teach Marina a new move in chess, that night, 
promised in the hearing of Imogene. As he was pass- 
ing the conservatory on his way to the little room 
occupied by the girls in common, he heard his name 
called, ‘Mr. Trenholme.” 

He knew the voice, at once, and went to Imogene. 

“Isn’t it a perfect night?” she said, looking out 
into the clear moonlight. ‘It is so sweet it makes 
me restless. I wish you would go out and walk with 
me on the cliffs. Will you?” She put her soft hand 
on his arm, and looked up at him with her matchless 
eves. 

He dropped her hand gently from his arm. 

“ Thank you,” he said, quietly. “It would afford 
me much pleasure, but I have engaged to play a 
game of chess with Marina. I will send Verstein or 
Dr. Graham to you?” 

What a look she flashed upon him! Her eyes fair- 
ly shot lightnings, her face was like a thundercloud. 
She closed her small hand slowly, the action was sig- 
nificant, but the voice in which she replied was cool 
and even. . 

“O? ofcourse I would not interfere with any pre- 
vious engagement. You need not trouble either of 
the other gentlemen. On second thought, [ must go 
to my room, ani finish a letter which ought to have 
gone this morning. Au revoir.” 

And she swept away. 


Marina’s eyes 


CHAPTER III. 


AN OMINOUS BETROTHAL, 


THEIR game of chess over, Trenholme drew Ma- 
rina out upon the western piazza, and from thence 
to the path leading to the cliffs. They walked on 
silently, as people do whose hearts beat as one—walk- 
ed on, her hand in his, unheeding that the sweet night 
had changed, and that the cold sea wind was gloom- 
ing the sky with black clouds. 

They sat down together on a broken fragment of 
rock that seemed to lean out, listening to the mur- 
mur of the sea. Trenholme put his arm around 
Marina. 

“My child,” be said, ‘“ you have known me a long 
time. Do you trust me?” 

She looked up into his face with the confidence of 
a child. 

* Yes, Ralph, as I trust no other.” 

“Tam glai. Because I want you for my wife. I 
love you. I have loved you, I think, ever since the 
sea cast you up at my feet, and now I want you 
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She did not reply, only looked at him, in a little 
tremulous flutter of wonder, her innocent heart 
shining through her eyes, 

‘Marina, I am waiting for you to speak.” 

* But, Ralph, I have no name!” she sighed. 

“JY have given you mine once, now I offer it to you 
for all your life!’’ 

“But your mother?” 

“My mother is proud, but she Joves me. And she 
will love my wife. Marina, answer me, dear.” 

“ What shall Isay?” 

“Tell me if you love me—if you trust me enough 
to give yourself into my keeping?” 

His face was bent tu hers. She put her arm timid- 
ly around his neck. 

“Ido love you, Ralph,” she said, softly, ‘more 
than all the world! And I have been so wretched, 
thinking you cared for Miss Ireton!” 

“My little Marina! Miss Ireton is magnificent, 
but I do not love her. Youare my light. Nothing 
shall divide us.” 

He took her in his arms, and pressed his lips to 
hers. 

Just then the storm burst over them. The thun- 
der crashed, the lightning gleamed blood red ath- 
wart the heavens. Trenholme caught Marina up, 
and bounded lightly from rock to rock up the circuit- 
ous path tothe house. Just across the end of the 
piazza lay the fallen form of the old sycamore tree 
that had for years waved over the eastern gables, rent 
and riven into splinters by a fiery thunderbolt. 

Marina grew pale as death, and shivered when she 
saw it. 

“O Ralph! Ralph!” she said, clinging to him, “ it 
is an omen?” 

He kissed her, to soothe her fears. 

“My darling! it is nothing, The lightning likes 
an old tree, and this has kept guard here for ages. 
Do not give ita thought. To-night, I shall speak to 
my mother. Sleep well, dear; remember you belong 
to me.” 

He left her at the door of her chamber, which was 
in the east wing, on the second floor, and whose win- 
dows had always been shaded by the great tree now 
fallen. 

Neither Ralph nor Marina had seen, crouching un- 
der the fallen trunk, the weird form, that looked at 
them out of great, revengeful eyes, that clutched its 
white hand through the gloom, muttering hoarsely : 

“My hour will come! and then beware!” 

Marina crept into bed, trembling at the fierce rag- 
ing of the storm, yet filled with a strange delight. 
Her lips yet thrilled with his kisses; she held her 
hands tenderly to her heart, because his fingers had 
pressed them. 

Ralph went into his mother’s little private boudoir. 
He found her sitting there alone, as he had expected. 
He went at the subject at once: 

‘‘Mother, Marina is to be my wife.” 

She started, and grew pale as death. What she 
had so long dreaded had come. His decided tones 
crushed out every hope that she had indulged in, of 
being able to change his determination, when this 
dreaded crisis should come. She knew well enough 
that it was useless to dispute the will of a Trenholme 
when he spoke in that tone. 

“Well?” she said, a little haughtily. 

“*T ask you to accept her as a daughter, and to love 
her, if not for her own sake, at least, for mine. 
And she deserves even your love, in justice to her 
merits.” 

“ Partiality may influence your opinion in regard 
to Marina’s virtues; but I have nothing to urge 
against her character. I helped to form it myself. 
Ralph, I have feared this fora long time, but I hoped 
for a different result. Iam frank with you. I had 
set my heart on seeing you the husband of Imogene 
Treton. She is beautiful, she is your equal in wealth 
and rank—and more—she loves you !” 

“Mother!” 

“T know you think, my son, that one woman should 
never betray another’s secrets. And perhaps she 
should not. But I hoped this fact might have an 
influence with you.” 

“And it has not. I loveonly Marina. Noneother. 
And she loves me. Mother, will you accept her as I 
ask you?” 

“Ralph, bow can I? Iam of a proud race. I be- 
lieve in blood. And this girl has not evena name.” 

“She will havemine. It isan honorable one. No 
fairer lady has ever borne it—and the world knows 
many noble and beautiful women’ have borne it 
worthily.” 

‘Will nothing move you, Ralph?” 

“Mother, words are useless. My mind is fixed. 
Forgive me if I seem undutiful, for in loving Marina 
I have not ceased to love my mother, but in marriage 
love should be first always.” 

He sank down on one knee before her, and put his 
head in her lap, just as he used to do when a child 
he came to have his little troubles soothed away. 

“Mother, dear, bless me, and promise to love 
Marina.” 

He looked up into her face, and that look conquer- 
ed. His eyes were like those of his dead father. She 
bent over him and kissed his forehead, her face wet 
with tears. He understood the gesture, and went 
away from her content. The next day at dinner, the 
engagement was announced. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A MURDER. 


THE preparations for the wedding of the heir of 
Trenholme House were on a magnificent scale. Mrs. 





Trenholme having once yielded, would do the gener- 


ous thing, and Marina would be married with all the 
pomp and ceremony that she would have given to 
Agnes in the same case. 

The gentle bride took very little interest in the 
preparations. She liked best to sit out on the cliffs 
with Ralph—her hand in his, her sweet eyes looking 
out to the sea from whence she came to him. And 
so the blissful summer days went by, and brought 
nigh the twentieth of September, the time set apart 
for the bridal. 

Miss Ireton had been profuse in her congratulations, 
and gracious in the extreme, and it was by Marina’s 
own request that she came over to the Rock a week 
before the wedding-day, to assistin various items of 
the bride’s ¢trousseau. And she was to be bridesmaid 
and remain until they had set forth on their wedding 
tour. 

The twentieth arrived, clear and cloudless and 
bland. A large party had assembled at the Rock two 
or three days previously, and was made still larger by 
constantly arriving reinforcements. The ladies in 
waiting had dressed the bride, and left her to herself. 
The hour hand on the great clock in the hall pointed 
to ten. It was the hour set for the ceremony. The 
bishop came forward in his robes, Mrs. Trenholme 
spoke to the bridesmaids as they stood in a group 
before her. 

“It is time. Go up and call Miss Trenholme. 
Where is Imogene?” . 

Even as she spoke Imogene Ireton stole among 
them, her eyes flashing, her cheeks scarlet with some 
unwonted excitement; yet Mrs. Trenholme noticed 
that when she touched her hand it was cold as ice. 

‘*My dear Imogene, you must go up and summon 
Marina.” 

Imogene put her hand to her forehead in a half 
dazed way ; then instantly recovering, bowed slightly 
and passed up the stairs, fullowed by the three other 
bridesmaids, of whom Agnes was one. 

They stopped before the door of Marina’s chamber. 
Agnes rapped. There was no reply. She repeated 
the summons again and again, with a like result. 
Then she turned the knob, and the door swung open 
partially. Something lay behind it which prevented 
it from opening fully. Agnesstooped down to remove 
it, but started back pale as death, her hand dripping 
with blood. For the obstacle was the bleeding body 
of Quito, the great black dog that for years had been 
Marina’s faithful guardian in all her walks. 

The four girls stepped into the room, and it was no 
wonder they all were pallid as ashes, no wonder their 
limbs shook under them, and their frantic shrieks 
rent the air. 

There, in her arm-chair, midway in the apartment, 
clad in her bridal robes, sat Marina, the white, glisten- 
ing silk spotted with crimson, the long, sweeping veil 
stained blood red, and over and above all the sweet 
fragrance of orange flowers. Marina’s head was a 
little drooped, the blue eyes closed, the face white as 
marble, the hands lightly clasped above her heart, 
from which the blood still came slowly. She was 
dead! Foully murdered! You realized that at one 
glance. 

The cries of the bridesmaids soon brought every 
guest to the fatal chamber. Ralph first of all. He 
gave one look, then flew to the side of the dead bride, 
lifted her in his arms, pressed his lips to hers, and 
called on her wildly to awake and speak to him once 
more. But in vain. No human voice could ever 
reach her more. She had passed beyond it. 

He laid her down on the couch at last, and raised 
his face slowly toward the awe-stricken spectators. 
Then lifting up his right hand to heaven, he said, 
solemnly: 

“ Hear me swear it—here before God, and in the 
presence of my murdered bride, that I will spare no 
pains to bring the guilty to account, and once dis- 
covered, 1 will hunt him to the death! Though the 
law may make him free, I never will; but to the latest 
hour of his existence he shall feel the weight of my 
vengeance!” 

Investigations were at once commenced. A strict 
guard was placed over the premises, and none of’ the 
guests were permitted to leave the house. A shrewd 
detective was brought up from the city, and the case 
left in his hands. And in five hours he had satisfied 
himself with the facts he had discovered. 

There was the mark of two bloody fingers upon the 
window sill—two very slender fingers, and just be- 
neath the window on the carpet were several little 
globules of blood. A grape-vine climbed neiirly to this 
window on a strong trellis outside, and the bark was 
stripped from this vine in several places, indicating 
that the assassin had escaped by that means. In the 
soft earth, just under the trellis, were the tracks of a 
man—very small tracks indeed for those of a man, yet 
such they evidently were. And still further, among 
the leaves of the vine was found a blood-stained kid 
glove, and on the inside of the wrist was written the 
name of Lynde Graham! 

Mr. Strickland the detective announced his discov- 
eries quietly in the library, in the presence of the 
whole wedding party. 

Lynde Grabam felt the charge—he knew then that 
he should be accused of the crime of murder. Fora 
moment the scarlet flush of wounded pride dyed his 
fine face, and then he was himself again. Calm and 
erect as usual. 

Imogene Ireton had bent forward, and listened with 
quick breath and flushed cheeks to the report ot the 
detective, and when it was given, she drew back and 
the color faded out of her face, leaving it like wax. 

Further facts were developed before midnight. The 
boots of Lynde Graham fitted exactly the tracks in 
the garden, and just without the garden gate was 





| bearing on the handle the initials L.G. The murder 
| had been done witha knife. Evidently the foul fiend 
| had stood behind the girl, and stabbed her as she sat 
| in her chair, and then being attacked by the dog had 
| plunged the knife into him. 

Perhaps the brute might yet be able todo some- 
thing toward bringing the guilty to condemnation. 
He was not dead though severely hurt, and every care 
was taken to save his life. He was an animal of won- 
derful sagagity, and Ralph felt certain that if he could 
be brought back to health, he could make him instru- 
mental in discovering the real murderer. 

The chain of circumstances was so strong that it 
fully warranted Mr. Strickland in arresting Dr. Gra- 
ham under the charge of the assassination of Marina 
Trenholme. At his examination before a justice, 
Graham refused to offer any plea whatever; he simply 
said he was innocent of the crime. Two of the old 
servants testified to having met the prisoner about 
half past nine on the morning of the murder in the 
garden, on the eastern side of the house. He was 
pale and singularly agitated, and when one of them 
asked him if anything had gone wrong, he had pushed 
by him and hurried on. 

The self-control of Ralph Trenholme during these 
revelations wes something wonderful to behold. The 
veins in his forehead were like cords, his face looked 
like hewn granite, it was so gray and stony. Only his 
immense power over himself prevented him from 
wreaking his vengeance then and there. 

Graham was committed to the county jail to await 
the convening of the Assizes on the first of Novem- 
ber, when his final trial would take place. 

His poor old father and mother were nearly frantic 
with the dreadful turn affairs had taken, and before 
her boy had lain a week in prison, the feeble mother 
was dressed for the grave.” Grief for the disgrace of 
her idolized son had killed her. His father, the hon- 
est old fisherman, went about slowly, his tall form 
bowed, his eye vacant, his voice broken, and his intel- 
lect verging fust upon imbecility. And only a few 
little days ago, and he was as hale and hearty as any 
fisherman cn the coast of Portlea. 

Marina was laid in the shady graveyard where the 
Trenholmes had for generations been buried, and 
after the funeral was over, the guests departed and 
left Ralph and Agnes and their mother alone at the 
Rock. 


A large part of Ralph’s time was spent away, col- 
lecting any evidence which might tell at the ap- 
proaching trial—indeed his every energy seemed to 
be devoted to the work of bringing condemnation on 
Lynde Graham, the man he had once loved as a 
brother. He believed him guilty, and believing this, 
he said, sternly, to himself, he would not hesitate to 
bring his own father to the gallows! No, when he 
thought of Marina, so beautiful, so foully murdered, 
he furgot there was such a word as mercy—he only 
remembered veng 
Since the terrible tragedy Agnes Trenholme had 
not been herself. She was restless, nervous—given to 
long fits of passionate weeping, at which times noth- 
ing could comfort her. Mrs. Trenholme attributed it 
to grief for the fearful death of her adopted sister, 
and though she herself mourned the gentle girl, and 
was horrified beyond measure at her tragical death, 
yet as the time passed, and Agnes only grew more 
and more depressed, she could not resist a little feel- 
ing of impatience at her conduct. A few days before 
the first of November, on which day Lynde Graham 
would be brought to trial, Agnes sought Ralph in the 
library. He spent most of his time, while at home, 
there, looking over papers and evidence. 

He started at sight of Agnes in her white robes, and 
her face white as her dress, with the dark circles 
around the great dilated, grav eyes. He had never 
noticed before how terribly she had changed. He had 
been too much absorbed in his own sorrow to think of 
or notice any one. Now he held out his arms to her 
with a gush of sudden tenderness. 

‘*My dear Agnes, tell me what troubles you.” 

She came slowly forward, and sinking at his feet, 
buried her face in his bosom, and burst into sobs. 

He lifted up her face and looked into her troubled 
eyes. 

“‘ My dear sister, tell me what it means! I do not 
understand you. I did not know your love for—for 
her was so intense.” 

*O, yes, 1 loved Marina. I did love her! Ralph, 
God knows she was dear to me as an own sister could 
have been; but it is not her death that is wearing me 
to the grave! No, no, not that!” 

“Not that? Then tell me, and let me comfort 
you.” 

*T must tell some one! I shall go mad if I do not! 
Some women would suffer it in silence—would die be- 
fore they would breathe the secret; but lam made of 
weaker stuff. Icannot bear it alone. I must have 
help!” 

“And I will give it to yon, if it lies in my power, 
my poor Agnes,” he said, stroking her hair. 

“O, thank you! bless you! if you only mean it. 
Will you promise to help me in my own way?” 
‘Tell me the circumstances. It would be wrong 
to promise without knowing to what I pledged my- 
self.” 

“‘T want you to promise to spare the life of Lynde 
Graham!” 

His face grew black, he opened his mouth to speak, 
but she covered it with her two hands. 

‘*Only hear me out, Ralph. You shall not deny 
me yet. Iwill hope alittle longer. It is shame fir 
me to confess it, but his death upon the gallows will 
kill me! I could not live and know that while T 
breathed he was yielding up his precious life at the 








found a knife, a surgeon’s knife, blood-stained, and 
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that ever lived! Youcan savehim! Youcan refuse | e 
to appear against him—I know there are ways by 
which men prevent the conviction of even the basest 
criminals! And he is not guilty! 
athought. He is innocent as the angels! Ralph, 
promise me that you will save him!” 

He rose to his feet, lifting her up also, and looking 
down into her face coldly and sternly. His breath 
came quick, his eyes glowed like burning coals. 
“Agnes, what possible interest can you take in that 
damnable murderer?” 

“My brother! O Ralph! donot despise me utterly! 
I love him!” she moaned, sinking to the floor and 
clasping his knees. 

«Love him!” he exclaimed, hoarsely; “ you love a 
murderer! a cowardly assassin! Agnes Trenholme, 





rank! You dared to love a woman without a name, 

and I honored you for ignoring birth and position. I 

love Lynde Graham because he is worthier of a wo- 

man’s love than any man Lever saw! I have loved 

him for years. Icannot remember when every sweet 

thought of my heart was not interwoven with him. 

Love is not the child of wealth alone. It goes whither 
it is sent. And to me Lynde Graham is as royal as a 
prince of the realm!” 

‘And did he dare? has he dared to ask your love?” 
Her face grew scarlet, but she held up her head 
proudly. 

«“ He has dared nothing. Heis blameless. He does 
not love me—does not even dream I care for him. 
He never even touched my hand unless his duty 
called him to render me assistance. I think his heart 
is Imogene Ireton’s. But I have lived only in his 
presence—his smile has been my sunshine—I only 
asked to be allowed to worship him afar off. O Ralph, 
save him! and in saving him, give peace to your 
wretched sister!” 

“Agnes,” he said, slowly and sternly, “by the side 
of the dead body of my murdered Marina I swore 
vengeance! That will I have! Neither men nor 
devils shall prevent me! I believe Lynde Graham is 
guilty. And he shall be proven so, and at the last he 
shall swing higher than Haman! There—leave me! 
I am in a dangerous mood!” 

He put her forcibly into the corridor, and bolted 
the door upon her. 


CHAPTER V. 
SENTENCED TO DEATH. 


Lynpr GRAHAM was brought before a jury of his 
countrymen to be tried for his life. The great court- 
room was crowded. People had come from near and 
far to look upon the countenance of the man who had 
dared offend the majesty of the law by taking the life 
of a fellow-creature. 
The details of the trial we do not purpose to enter 
upon; they would be too tedious. Every one knows 
more or less of the formula of these judicial trials. 
The counsel on both sides was the best the State af- 
forded, and the pleas were able and eloquent. But 
the defence amounted to very little. Thesimple plea 
of a lawyer, be he ever so eloquent, will not change 
the minds of men upon whom such a chain of start- 
ling facts had been impressed. The evidence was 
sufficient to commit any man, and those whom the 
sight of Graham’s handsome face had prejudiced in 
his favor, felt their prepossession yielding gradually, 
and settling down at last upon the inevitable conclu- 
sion that he was guilty. The only defence his counsel 
urged was the unblemished character of the prisoner, 
and the lack of a motive to the crime. He had noth- 
ing to gain by the death of Marina Trenholme. He 
was not the lady’s lover that he should seek revenge, 
and he could have no personally private animosity to 
indulge, fur the two families had always been the best 
of friends. Where, then, was the motive? 
The trial was virtually closed, and the jury went 
out to agree upon a verdict. One could see by their 
hardset faces that they were agreed already, but 
they felt some form necessary. They were absent 
only a few moments, and when the usual question 
was put, “ Mr. Foreman of the jury, do you find the 
prisoner at the bar guilty, or not guilty?” there was 
not a moment’s hesitation. The man announced in- 
stantly, ‘ Guilty!” 
The ominous word produced not a thrill of surprise 
in any one who listened. They had all known it 
would be spoken—they had held their peace and their 
breath, as one man, to hear it. 
Lynde himself heard it without a single shade of 
change. His face grew no paler, he did not drop his 
calm eye from the face of his condemning judge for a 
second. He had expected it, and was strong to bear 
it. There was nothing hardened in his appearance ; 
he was only calm and self-possessed. There was not 
even reproach in the eyes which met the half tri- 
umphant ones of Ralph Trenholme—only sadness, 
almost pity. 
But they carried Agnes Trevholme outin a dead 
faiut—for just before the final rendering of the ver- 
dict, she had crept inside the door, and stood there 
unobserved, listening for the enunciation of his doom. 
And it was weeks befure she came to berself—came to 
herselfone cold morning in December, when the snow 
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lay thickly without, and the wild winds howled dis- 
mally around the old house on the Rock. They bad 
given her over to die, but youth triumphed, and she 
came slowly back to life. 

The second day after her return to consciousness 
they had to tell her all that had transpired. She 
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© was not dead though severely hurt, and every care 
part | was taken tosave his life. He was an animal of won- 
derful Sagacity, and Ralph felt certain that if he could 
ons, be brought back to health, he could make him instru- 
na’s | mental in discovering the real murderer. 
eek The chain of circumstances was so strong that it 
8 of | fully warranted Mr. Strickland in arresting Dr. Gra- 
= ham under the charge of the assassination of Marina 
ling | Trenholme. At his examination before a justice 
Graham refused to offer any plea whatever; he simply 
and | said he was innocent of the crime. Two of the old 
two | servants testified to having met the prisoner about 
‘t by | half past nine on the morning of the murder in the 
3 in| garden, on the eastern side of the house. He was 
‘self. | pale and singularly agitated, and when one of them 
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with the dreadful turn affairs had taken, and before 
her boy had lain a week in prison, the feeble mothcr 
was dressed for the grave. Grief for the disgrace of 
r | her idolized son had killed her. His father, the hon- 
est old fisherman, went about slowly, his tall form 
bowed, his eye vacant, his voice broken, and his intel- 
lect verging fast upon imbecility. And only a few 
little days ago, and he was as hale and hearty as any 
fisherman on the coast of Portlea. ‘ 
Marina was laid in the shady graveyard where the 
Trenholmes had for generations been buried, and 
after the funeral was over, the guests departed and 
left Ralph and Agnes and their mother alone at the 
Rock. 

A large part of Ralph’s time was spent away, col- 
lecting any evidence which might tell at the ap- 
proaching trial—indeed his every energy seemed ~ 
be devoted to the work of bringing condemnation on 
Lynde Graham, the man he had once loved as a 
brother. He believed him guilty, and believing this 
he said, sternly, to himself, he would not hesitate to 
bring his own father to the gallows! No, when he 
thought of Marina, so beautiful, so foully murdered 
he forgot there was such a word as mercy—he only 
remembered vengeance! 

Since the terrible tragedy Agnes Trenholme had 
not been herself. She was restless, nervous—given to 
long fits of passionate weeping, at which times noth- 
ing could comfort her. Mrs. Trenholme attributed it 
to grief for the fearful death of her adopted sister, 
and though she herself mourned the gentle girl, ond 
was horrified beyond measure at her tragical death 
yet as the time passed, and Agnes only grew more 
and more depressed, she could not resist a little feel- 
ing of impatience at her conduct. A few days before 
the first of November, on which day Lynde Graham 
would be brought to trial, Agnes sought Ralph in the 
library. He spent most of his time, while at home 
there, looking over papers and evidence. : 
He started at sight of Agnes in her white robes, and 
her face white as her dress, with the dark circles 
around the great dilated, gray eyes. He had never 
noticed before how terribly she had changed. Hehad 
been too much absorbed in his own sorrow to think of 
or notice any one. Now he held out his arms to her 
with a gush of sudden tenderness. 

‘“* My dear Agnes, tell me what troubles you.” 

She came slowly forward, and sinking at his feet, 
buried her face in his bosom, and burst into sobs. ; 
He lifted up her face and looked into her troubled 
eyes. 

“ My dear sister, tell me what it means! I do not 
understand you. I did not know your love for—for 
her was so intense.” 

*O, yes, I loved Marina. I did love her! Ralph 
God knows she was dear to me as an own sister ooald 
have been; but it is not her death that is wearing me 
to the grave! No, no, not that!” 

bed wet that? Then tell me, and let me comfort 
you.’ 

**T must tell some one! I shall go mad if Ido not! 
Some women would suffer it in silence—would die be- 
fore they would breathe the secret; but lam made of 
weaker stuff. I cannot bear it alone. I must have 








help!” 
“And T will give it to you, if it lies in my power, 





my poor Agnes,” he said, stroking her hair. 

“O, thank you! bless you! if you only mean it. 

Will you promise to help me in my own way aa 
“Tell me the circumstances. It would be wrong 

pi soe without knowing to what I pledged my- | 

self.”” 


‘IT want you to promise to spare the life of Lynde 








Graham!’ 

His face grew black, he opened his month to speak 
but she covered it with her two hands. : 
“Only hear me out, Ralph. You shall not deny 
me yet. I will hope alittle longer. It is shame for 
me to confess it, but his death upon the gallows will 
kill me! I could not live and know that while T 
breathed he was yielding up his precious life at the 
and | end of the terrible rope! the spectacle of a jeering 
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crowd. He, the noblest, the purest, the best man 
that ever lived! You can save him! 
to appear against him—I know there are ways by 
which men prevent the conviction of even the basest 
criminals! And heis not guilty! He never had such 
athought. Heis innocent as the angels! Ralph, 
promise me that you will save him!” 

He rose to his feet, lifting her up also, and looking 
down into her face coldly and sternly. His breath 
came quick, his eyes glowed like burning coals. 
“Agnes, what possible interest can you take in that 
damnable murderer?” 

“My brother! O Ralph! donot despise me utterly! 
I love him!” she moaned, sinking to the floor and 
clasping his knees. 

“Love him!” he exclaimed, hoarsely; ‘‘ you love a 
murderer! a cowardly assassin! Agnes Trenholme, 
why did not God let you die before you sank so low? 
The son of a common fisherman—and—” 

“Hush!” she said, sternly. “Do not speak of 
rank! You dared to love a woman without a name, 
and I honored you for ignoring birth and position. I 
love Lynde Graham because he is worthier of a wo- 
man’s love than any man I ever saw! I have loved 
him for years. Icannot remember when every sweet 
thought of my heart was not interwoven with him. 
Love is not the child of wealth alone. It goes whither 
itis sent. And to me Lynde Graham is as royal as a 
prince of the realm!” 

“And did he dare? has he dared toask your love?” 
Her face grew scarlet, but she held up her head 
proudly. 

“ He has dared nothing. Heis blameless. He does 
not love me—does not even dream I care for him. 


would have it so. 
You can refuse | evasions. 


six days, at the end of which time he was again taken 
before his judge, and there received the sentence of 
death. 
on the 25th day of December, between the hours of 
ten and two. 


day! He had helped her to arrange the Christmas 
tree, and she saw, even then, upon the mantel in her | t 
chamber, the curious little miniature ship—the work 
of his own hands—which had been his Christmas gift 
to her. She lay and listened very quietly to what her 
mother told her, and the calm, pale face gave no 
token of the desperate plan forming beneath. 


to his death. Agnes astonished every one by the 
rapidity with which she gained strength. On the 
fifteenth of the month she went below stairs, and ten 
days afterward she took ashort walk. On the morn- 
ing of the eighteenth she came into the sitting-room 
clad in her riding-habit. Ralph and her mother both 
looked up at her inamazement. Thecalm resolution 
on her white face told them both that she was resolved 
on something from which nothing could turn her, for 
though gentle and loving in the main, Agnes Tren- 
holme in some things was fixed as the everlasting 
hills. 


He never even touched my hand unless his duty 
called him torender me assistance. I think his heart 
is Imogene Ireton’s. But I have lived only in his 
presence—his smile has been my sunshine—I only 
asked to be allowed to worship him afar off. O Ralph, 
save him! and in saving him, give peace to your 
wretched sister!” 
“Agnes,” he said, slowly and sternly, ‘“ by the side 
of the dead body of my murdered Marina I swore 
vengeance! That will I have! Neither men nor 
devils shall prevent me! I believe Lynde Graham is 
guilty. And he shall be proven so, and at the last he 
shall swing higher than Haman! There—leave me! 
I am in a dangerous mood!” 
He put her forcibly into the corridor, and bolted 
the door upon her. 


CHAPTER V. 
SENTENCED TO DEATH. 


LyYNDE GRAHAM was brought before a jury of his 
countrymen to be tried for his life. The great court- 
room was crowded. People had come from near and 
far to look upon the countenance of the man who had 
dared offend the majesty of the law by taking the life 
of a fellow-creature. 
The details of the trial we do not purpose to enter 
upon; they would be too tedious. Every one knows 
more or less of the formula of these judicial trials. 
The counsel on both sides was the best the State af- 
forded, and the pleas were able and eloquent. But 
the defence amounted to very little. Thesimple plea 
of a lawyer, be he ever so eloquent, will not change 
the minds of men upon whom such a chain of start- 
ling facts had been impressed. The evidence was 
sufficient to commit any man, and those whom the 
sight of Graham’s handsome face had prejudiced in 
his favor, felt their prepossession yielding gradually, 
and settling down at last upon the inevitable conclu- 
sion that he was guilty. The only defence his counsel 
urged was the unblemished character of the prisoner, 
and the lack of a motive to the crime. He had noth- 
ing to gain by the death of Marina Trenholme. He 
was not the lady’s lover that he should seek revenge, 
and he could have no personally private animosity to 
indulge, fur the two families had always been the best 
of friends. Where, then, was the motive? 

The trial was virtually closed, and the jury went 
out to agree upon a verdict. One could see by their 
hardset faces that they were agreed already, but 
they felt some form necessary. They were absent 
only a few moments, and when the usual question 
was put, “Mr. Foreman of the jury, do you find the 
prisoner at the bar guilty, or not guilty?” there was 
not a moment’s hesitation. The man announced in- 
stantly, “ Guilty!” 

The ominous word produced not a thrill of surprise 
in any one who listened. They had all known it 
would be spoken—they had held their peace and their 
breath, as one man, to hear it. 


change. His face grew no paler, he did not drop his 
calm eye from the face of his condemning judge for a 
second. He had expected it, and was strong to bear 
it. There was nothing hardened in his appearance; 


almost pity. 


dict, she had crept inside the door, and stood there 
unobserved, listening for the enunciation of his doom. 
And it was weeks befure she came to herself—came to 
herself one cold morning in December, when the snow 
lay thickly without, and the wild winds howled dis- 
mally around the old house on the Rock. They bad 
given her over to die, but youth triumphed, and she 
came slowly back to life. 

The second day after her return to consciousness 


Lynde himself heard it without a single shade of 


he was only calm and self-possessed. There was not 
even reproach in the eyes which met the half tri- 
umphant ones of Ralph Trenholme—only sadness, 


But they carried Agnes Trevholme outin a dead 
faint—for just before the final rendering of the ver- 


She would take no well meant 


Lynde Graham had been remanded to prison for 
He wa: to die by the hand of the executioner 


How well Agnes remembered the last Christmas 


It was now the tenth of December, still fifteen days 


“Mother, Ralph,” she said, in a clear voice, “I am 
going to beg for the life of Lynde Graham. No, you 
need not utter one word, for I warn you it will fall 
upon a deaf ear. No authority shall keep me from 
saving an innocent man!” 
“Agnes,” said Mrs. Trenholme, “I do not compre- 
hend your strange interest in this dastard son of a 
rude fisherman—” 
“Mother,” she replied, “I love him, and I know 
him to be guiltless. It would have been impossible for 
hands so pure as his to have done this wicked thing!” 
“Agnes,” said Ralph, sternly, “remember you are 
speaking of a murderer!” 
“‘T am speaking of an innocent man. Sometime, 
Ralph, if I save him—and something tells me I shall 
—you will thank God that your revenge was not ac- 
complished in the death of one guiltless as yourself. 
Iam going to Governor Fulton. He is a just man—a 
Christian, I am told, and I will put him to the test. 
He holds the pardoning power, and he shall save for 
me the life of Lynde Graham!” 
Ralph rose from his chair, his face wrought upon 
by the excess of passion within. Then you saw the 
proud blood of the Randolphs in every fierce gesture. 
“Agnes,” hesaid, with terrible emphasis, ‘I might 
lay the iron hand of authority upon you, and force 
you to give up this mad scheme. But that I will not 
do. I leave you free. But so surely as you do this 
thing, I cast you off! You are no sister of mine! 
And mind you this—never come back to disgrace 
with your footsteps the threshold of a dishonored 
home!” 
She heard him through without the change of a 
muscle, and when he had finished she bowed in sad 
submission. 
“So be it. I will never come back until you bid me. 
Good-by !”” 
She passed out into the hall—Mrs. Trenholme 
sprang up to detain her, but Ralph laid his strong 
hand on her arm. 
“Mother, she has chosen. 
graced us forever!” 
“But she is my child! O Ralph! this accursed 
pride!” 
“It will help us through,” he said, hoarsely. “God 
knows what would become of me without it!” 
Agnes went out to the stables, saddled her own 
horse Jove, and springing into the saddle, took the 
road to Madison, the residence of Governor Fulton. 
She had a long, dreary ride before her. Madison was 
distant nearly two hundred miles, and much of the 
way lay through the woodland of a sparsely settled 
country. But of this Agnes never thought. Her 
sole aim was to reach the place in season to get a re- 
prieve back to Portlea before the twenty-fifth. And 
she had little more than seven days in which to ac- 
complish it. Her horse was a fleet one, with great 
powers of endurance, and was well acquainted with 
hisrider. The first day passed monotonously enough. 
Night overtook her at Freeleigh just sixty miles from 
home. She had made good pace, and set out again 
early the next morning. At noon she rested acouple 
of hours, and pushed on. She came now upon the 
very gloomiest partof the way. The road lay through 
vast tracts of forest, with here and there a hut in a 
clearing, to show that the hand of civilization had 
not entirely vanished from the world. It almost 
seemed as if Jove understood the importance of the 
errand upon which he was going, tor he gave no sign 
of weariness, but hurried on, animated perhaps by 
the spirit of his rider. 
About sunset it began to rain heavily, and the horse 
sank to his fetlocks in mud. Agnes drew rein at the 
first shelter she reached—a small, rude hut in the 
heart of a dense pine forest. It wasa most forbidding 
looking place, and had her mind been less occupied, 
Agnes might have hesitated about seeking shelter 
there; but just now she was not thinking of danger 
to herself. 


i 


Remember she has dis- 


rude as their home. 
to walk in, and led Jove off to a shed at the rear 0} 
the hut. 

She seated herself before the fire to dry her clothes 
aud the woman brought her a bow! of milk. 


You are very kind.” 


the couple wandered frequently to the costly watch 
Agnes wore at her girdle. 
have been very suggestive to an acute observer, but 
Agnes was so absorbed in her own thoughts that she 
noticed nothing that was passing around her; it is 
doubtful if she even remembered that she wore a 
watch. Her grim entertainers made a few rough at- 


agement, soon relapsed into silence, and after a little 
while they told her she might retire when she chose. 
She rose quickly, glad of the prospect of being alone, | t 
and followed the woman up the rude ladder leading | ! 


to the chamber above the kitchen. i 
culated my distance (being new at it) and so worked 
leaves, and covered with a warm quilt. my love’s destruction! 


pointed to this meagre bed. 


such as the like of ye have been used to. But 1 hope 
ye’ll sleep well.” 


her knees and asked God to take care of her and give 


restless. 


she heard a distinct and ominous whisper coming 
from the room below. 
impulse led her to put her ear to a crack in the floor- 
ing and listen. 


rich. You are a fool to dally!” 
looks like a lady in some sort o’ trouble. Sech don’t 


go to sleep like as innocent like you and Ido.” And 
he gave the woman a nudge intended to be facetious. 


The inhabitants, an old man and woman, were as 
They gave her a gruff invitation 


“‘Mayhap ye be hungry, mistress,” she said, in a 
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GR UNION. 


“Thank you,” replied Agnes, “1 am a little thirsty. 


The man now came in, and the avaricious eyes of 


n 
The look in itself would 


empts at conversation, but meeting with no encour- 


In one corner there was a sack filled with’ dried 
The woman 


“It be the best we’ve got,” she said; ‘ but it’s not 


Agnes thanked her, and when left alone she got on 


her success, with all the confidence a little child feels 
in asking bread of its mother. And perhaps it is this 
very confidence that brings down in the fullest God’s 
fostering care and tenderness to those who ask them. 
But alas! we all doubt so darkly, and lack so much 
in faith! 

She lay down on the outside of the bed, without 
undressing, and tried to sleep. But slumber held 
aloof. The longer she lay the more wakeful she be- 
came. Full two hours had passed, and she was still 


Just as she was about to riseand walk about a little 
n the hope that it would bring the sleep she needed, 


Seme secret, unaccountable 


The woman was speaking. 
“It can be done in a minute, and it will make us 


‘Softly, old woman. She may not be asleep. She 


She answered, impatiently: 
“ What I want to know is, will ye do it or not? 
Time’s passing. She’ll die easy. The knife is sharp. 
And the old well isa safe place torest in. Nodanger 
of ever being rooted out.” 
“ It’s a deed I don’t like to do,” said the man, rub- 
bing his grizzled, bald head, thoughtfully. “A man 
I don’t mind, but a woman is a different thing. But 
I wont be acoward. Give me the toothpick. That 
watch would tempt a speaker in meeting.” 
Agnes waited to hear no more. She knew that it 
was her own death she had heard planned, and step- 
ping noiselessly to the window, she opened it and 
looked out. The rain still fell, but it was not very 
dark. Somewhere under the clouds there was a 
nearly full moon. The window looked out on ashed, 
and within its rude shelter she heard Jove quietly 
munching his coarse provender. The very sound 
gave her courage. She did not feel the danger to 
herself; she was only thinking that if she perished 
there, Lynde Graham would be sacrificed. 
She sprang lightly out upon the shed, slipped to the 
ground, and untying her horse, she mounted and 
dashed away. All the night she kept on, never dar- 
ing to stop, and when the sun rose in the morning, 
red and cheerful after the storm, it showed her the 
glittering spires of the city of Madison. 
People stared at her in blank amazement as she 
rode along the yet quiet streets. Her habit was 
splashed with mud, her riding-cap soiled, and its 
white feather ruined by the pelting rain of the night 
befure—her horse was jaded and travel stained, and 
her pallid face and eager eyes above all, it was no 
wonder she excited a wondering attention. 
She asked for the residence of Governor Fulton, and 
a stately stone mansion in a shaded square was point- 
ed out to her. The goal was reached at last. 
She slipped from her horse, left him with sadly 
drooping head at the great gate, and ascending the 
marble steps, she put a tremulous hand upon the sil- 
ver bell knob. 

[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] 





A SENSATION NOVEL. 





BY A SMALL BOY. 





CHAPTER I. 


Night. I love Jane Reid as soon asI see her. 
eyes. 
twenty-seven. I furgot to say that I am nine. 
dance twice with her; I fight James Jones for her. 


half, and in trowsers. 
off the Twelfth Cake. She does not eat it. 
She observes my sorrow and asks its source. 
She pleads that it will disagree with her. 
I see it all! Rapture! 


CHAPTER IT. 


Agony 


her. 
will! 


f| Our loves progress. 
school. 
ess. Poor Janes Jones! I have not yet declarer 
myself, but we, that is Jane Reid and I, understanc 
each other. 


? 


because I bade ber adieu. 
cal sense. 
laughed—with joy, no doubt. Darling girl! 


hate Jane Reid. 
tigress. 
but no matter. 


ful! She has given me some barley sugar, which I 
wear next my heart. 
and the heat begins to tell upon it—the barley sugar, 
of course. 
Nevertheless, I persevere. 
long as the weather will allow it. Everybody loves 
Jane Reid. Even my papa adores her. 
mama, she would, 1 am sure, adore heralso. I drink 


WE met at the Hick’s, Jane Reid andI, On Twelfth 
She 
is tall, grandly tall, graceful, dark, with big rolling 
She is older than I: in point of fact she is 


and I thrash James Jones, though he is ten-and-a- 
I give Jane Reid a harlequin 


I tell 
So it 


James Jones has gone to 
Iam to remain at home and have a govern- 


On the fourteenth I send her a valentine 


75 


* Friendship fills the heart with love and admiration ; 
Adieu, Jane, frank and hoppy !"* 


It should have been “happy,” but no matter. It 
1ust not be supposed that 1 was going to leave her 
I used the word ina poeti- 


I watched her as she opened it. She 


CHAPTER III. 

Our dream of bliss is destroyed. I 
I loathe, I detest the fulse-hearted 
This is strong language for one so young, 
I will have her blood! Why? Lis- 

Why? For tearing 
In point of fact I was 
I miscal- 





THUNDER! 


en. She has slapped me!!! 
1er dress out of the gathers. 
nthe act of throwing myself at her feet. 


Revenge! 


CHAPTER IV. 
I CANNOT help loving her—she is so grandly beauti- 


The days are getting warmer, 


It trickles in an uncomfortable manner. 
It shall abide there as 


If I had a 


to her in ginger-wine! 


CHAPTER V. 

Joy! Jane Reid is coming to stay with us as my 
governess. Dear papa is very fond of her. I think 
he has noticed our mutualattachment and he already 
treats her as adaughter. She sits on his knee for 
hours together. Dear Jane Reid! Iam so glad you 
like your future papa! What a happy family we shall 
be! 

CHAPTER VI. 

MisEry! James Jones has come home for the 
holidays! He lives next door to me, and makes love 
to Jane over the balcony. He has certain personal 
attractions, there is no denying that. But he isa boy 
of an ill-regulated turn of mind, and has a taste for 
skinning mice. I caught Jane asking him whether 
he liked his school! A hideous double meaning may 
lie beneath these remarkable words. I will watch 
bim with her, carefully. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Ir is but too true! They love each other. She is 
unwell—he sends her a bottle of leeches of his own 
gathering, and she has accepted them, and they are 
now pulling away at her own gathering! For it isa 
gathering! Onthe thumb! I need hardly say that 
James Jonesdies. 1 catch him in our parlor one day 
when papa is out with my Jane. He isat the jam. 
Lhit him on the head. He kicks and dies. How to 
dispose of him? Agony! Papa and Jane are at the 
door—another moment and they will discover all! 
Ha! The grate! A good thought. I stuff the body 
in the drawing-room grate and conceal it with the 
fire board. I receive them with asmile. Jane saysI 
am a good boy. And sol am. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones bear the loss of their boy with 
singular equanimity. They do not even allude to it. 
What can this mean? Callous parents. But Jones 
was always a nuisance, and I have no doubt but that 
they were glad to get rid of him. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THAT body haunts me! I cannot sleep! I cannot 
enjoy myself in the drawing-room with the knowl- 
edge that young Jones’s bones are behind the board! 
Who could be light-hearted with such a blighting 
secret in his bosom? So lam glad to go to Margate 
with papa and Jane. 


CHAPTER X. 
For a month I have been happy. Papa’s affection 
for Jane is delightful. He asks me how I should like 
Miss Reid to live with us forever? I reply, “ Rap- 
ture!” He rejoins, “ Quite so.” Darling Jane! I 
must soon declare myself. This wooing of ours has 
continued long enough. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Home to that dreadful drawing-room! We have 
begun fires, and on the next occasion of our having 
any friends, the drawing-room board will be removed 
and all will be known! But cannot I conceal the 
hideous remains ere it be toolate? Agony! Itis too 
late. 1 might hide him in my play-box in the nursery, 
if he were fit to be removed. But he isn’t. Despair! 


CHAPTER XII. 
I WILL propose to Jane, marry her, and leave this 
horrible house, and the ghastly evidence of my hide- 
ous crime! Ha! What is this my papa tells me? I 
am to have Jane for a second mama! Ha! ha! ha! 
ha! ha! These are, of course, hysterical. I see it all 
his attention to her—her devotion to him—her de- 
votion tome! I will goand drown myself. In the 
>| Serpentine. But ha! who is this? What is this 
dread appazitivu that gravely stalks towards me? 
Can it be—Jones? It is! Ha! ha! Have at thee, 
denizen of the sepulchre! We struggle—he explains 
that he was only stunned—that he escaped from the 
fire-place, and that he kept the thing a secret on ac- 
count of the disgraceful circumstances under which 
I found him. I thrust him into the inky waters. 
They close upon him. I hold him down, It freezes. 
It freezes hard. The ice thickens around my arms, 
i | though it is still ‘in a very dangerous state.” I am 
1|afixture! I cannot get out! I must remain here 
until I die! 











they had to tell her all that had transpired. She 











sharp voice. 





—an original one, It is to the following effect: 


THE END. 
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THE LOST LOCKET. 
A STORY FOR OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


BY BARBARA BROOME, 
CHAPTER II. 


“ For might is not always right; 
Truth can never perish."’ 





“CAw, caw, caw,” croaked Cop, the tame crow. 
The children looked up; they were standing together 
in front of the school-house, 

“Tf there isn’t your Cop, Flora,” said they. ‘ How 
came he clear over here?” 

I don’t know, I’m sure,” answered Flora. And 
then to Cop she suid, ‘* Go home!” 

But Cop who had alighted a little way off on the 
ground, just blinked and winked at her with his 
wicked black eyes, and never budged an inch. 

“Go home,” said Flora, again, picking up bits of 
sticks and throwing at him. But Cop only gave a 
little frolicsome hop at every throw, with his head on 
one side, as much as to say, ‘‘ You can’t come it.” 

It was a bright spring morning. The girls and 
boys were all together in a knot, talking over what 
was coming to-morrow, for the next day was May- 
day, and they were all going a Maying, with a May- 
pole and a May-queen, and Flora Hatch was going to 
give them a grand dinner in the woods.” 

“If it will only be as pleasant as this to-morrow!” 
said Mary Deane. ‘Wont we have a glorious time?” 

* Yes, indeed,” answered Flora; ‘“‘and you ought 
to see the beautiful tarts mother has made for us, and 
the May cake for the centre of the table is going to 
be all frosted over, and there is going to be a ring in it.” 

Mary Deane clapped her hands with delight. 

Well,” said John Ball, putting his hands in his 
pockets, and looking weather-wise, ‘* the wind is sou’ 
by sou’west, and the sun set red as fire last night, 
and there’s two good signs.” 

So then they all, both great and small, looked up 
to the sky that bent down as blue as forget-me-nots. 
Doing this they failed of seeing the slender figure 
that was coming slowly up the road towards the 
school-house. 

But Cop’s sharp eyes saweverything. ‘Caw, caw, 
caw,” cried he, suddenly. 

“* Caw, you bad fellow, what ails you, making such 
a noise?” said Flora, taking her eyes down from the 
sky. Then she pulled Irene Davis who Was the 
nearest toher. ‘* Look; who’s coming?” said she, in 
a whisper. 

“The little thief, as I live,” said Irene, ina loud 
tone. So then they all turned and saw Milly. 

“ Let’s not say anything to her,” said Flora. “See 
how thin she is, and how white she looks.” 

* Cat’s foot!” said Irene. ‘Seems to me we are 
dreadful prim all at once.” 

“ Well, you see. I’ve thought it over a good many 
times, and—and—well, perhaps it—it wasn’t the 
locket she had that morning, after all.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” they all laughed. It was a good 
joke to see Flora Hatch, whotopped it over the whole 
school, stammering and half taking back what she 
had once been so positive about, By this time Milly 
was within good speaking distance. 

“ Hulloa! where have you been all winter?” called 
out Irene. 

“T have been at home,” replied Milly, meekly. 

“ Well, but why haven’t you been to school? Was 
you afraid because of the locket you stole?” 

“T might have been if I had stole it,” said Milly, 
with more spirit. 

‘Little hypocrite! To think she still denies it! 
See her put on a look like a saint's.” 

** Caw, caw, caw,” screamed Cop, flying over Irene, 
and Flora pulled her again,“ Ps 

“ Don’t,” said she, but Igene twitched herself away. 

“If you don’t like it,” said shé, “you can go away 
—and | wish you would, and take that hateful bird, 
too.” Then she said to Milly: 

** Little saint, you haven’t told us the reason you 
staid away from schoolall winter.” Andall the time 
she was talking Cop kept up his hoarse caw, caw.” 

**T had to stay at home because mother could get 
no work,” said Milly. ‘‘She had no money to buy 
me shoes.” 

They noticed, then, that Milly’s feet were bare, and 
her clothes more patched than ever. Her face, too, 
had not a particle of color. They felt ashamed, they 
fell back, all except Lrene. 

“You may cheat some folks,” said she, “‘ with your 
airs and your big eyes; but I can read you like a 
book. If you wanted a pair of shoes so bad, why 
didn’t you sell your locket and buy some?” 

Milly didn’t hear half of what she said, fur Cop all 
the time Irene was talking kept up the most dreadful 
noise. But she had heard enough to make her “ big 
eyes ” fill with tears, and she went into school sud 
indeed. Mary Deane said, “* Poor thing!’ and nobody 
went back to the delights of the May-party again. 
They strolled off by twos and by threes, until the 
school bell rang. 

The little bees, they were the scholars, in the hive, 
that was the school-room, were gathering honey, that 
means getting their lessons, when the door opened, 
and every head bobbed up, of course, to see who and 
what was coming. 

The minister, for it was he, nodded and smiled 
plea: ntly at them, and then shook hands with the 
teacher. Then he sat down and spoke earnestly to 
her, and Milly felt, without looking, that he was talk- 
ing of her. The minister hal been often to the cot- 
tage lately, and knew that Milly was to come to school 


stood up and cleared his throat. 
“Children,” said he, in his kind, cheery voice, 
“how would you like to hear a story?” 
“Very much, sir,” answered those who had their 
wits about them. 
“ Well, little boys and girls, I have got a story, and 
I want to tellit to you. Once, ever so many years 
ago, I was well acquainted with a young Jad. He was 
a rough-looking boy; he was very awkward, and 
rather stupid, but I think he was true. He worked 
out, on a farm, for his folks were poor, and he was 
sent to school in the winter. The family he was with 
treated him kindly; he had nothing to complain of, 
till one day the farmer lost his silver watch. It was 
his grandfather’s before him; they called it, I re- 
member, a bull’s eye watch. It hung always on a 
particular nail, but one day it was missing, the nail 
was bare; no hunting nor rummaging could bring it 
to light. Books were rare in those days. The bible 
and the almanac were all the farmhouse could boast; 
and one night this stupid, awkward boy saw the sit- 
ting-room empty and the almanac on the table. He 
liked to spell out the reading, and then the pictures 
he thought were beautiful ; so he crept in, well pleased 
at the treat in waiting for him. While he was pick- 
ing out the letters, and putting them into syllables, 
aud working hard to make out the words, he heard 
voices from aninnerroom. He heard the farmer say, 
‘Wal, 1 never thought but Thomas was honest.’ 
Thomas was the boy’s name; so he pricked up his 
ears at these words. ‘He may bé,’ said another 
voice, ‘but there’s no dependence to be placed on 
these voung scamps. They’re slippery—they’ll slip 
through your fingers the best of ’em, if they aint 
watched pretty sharp, I can tell you.’ ‘Cometo think 
of it,’ said the farmer, ‘it is mighty queer that any- 
body out of the house could have taken that watch.’ 
‘ Depend on it, neighbor Crafts,’ said the other voice, 
‘that monkey’s got it stowed snugly away some- 
where.’ ‘It’s uncommon likely,’ said the farmer. 
‘What would you do ‘about it?’ ‘0, well,’ was the 
answer, ‘I wouldn’t say anything just yet, but I’d 
keep my eye on him, yes, I’d keep my eye on him.’ 
Then the boy heard the chairs pushed back, and he 
hurried away filled with angry shame. Children, I 
can’t put into words how bad he felt. It troubled 
him so that he couldn’t sleep. He woke up in the 
middle of the night, and he found the farmer search- 
ing his own shabby little trunk by the light of a can- 
dle. Every chore he did, every step he took, every 
word he said, he knew was watched now. It was 
very dreadful to live so, but he had nowhere else to 
go. He had to bear it, till one day, coming in to din- 
ner, he saw the lost watch laid beside the farmer's 
plate. ‘* Where do you think I found it?’ said his wife. 
‘Why in the toe of one of your old boots.’ So at last 
you see it came all right, and Thomas’s innocence was 
plain. But don’t you think it was pretty hard for 
Thomas before that happened?” — 

“ Yes sir,” cried all the children with one breath. 

“Well, I know it was,” said the minister, ‘‘ for I 
was Thomas. It is my own story I have been telling 
you.” 

Milly told over to her mother that night the minis- 
ter’s story. ‘‘ You see,” said her mother, “ others 
have suffered the same as you.” 

“But it cameall right at last, and I know mine 
will, too,” said Milly. 

The sun rose on as beautiful a May morning that 
year as heart could wish. Milly went off with Mona 
to gather dandelion greens and water cresses. The 
warm sun made the little girl happy; she made her- 
self a wreath out of the yellow dandelion blossoms, 
and stripped down a birch twig and played she was 
queen. She had forgotten all about Flora Hatch’s 
May-party, when she caught a sight of it coming 
down theroad. They were walking by twos and twos. 
All the girls had on white dresses, and wreaths with 
long streamers that floated out behind them, and 
Flora, who was the queen, was in front of all the rest 
and they held a beautiful green arch over her head. 
Milly hid in the bushes and nobody saw her. She 
could take no more pleasure in her dandeliun wreath 
and her birch wand, after this. 

“The sun is too fiery in the dusty road. Let us go 
home across the fields,” said Mona, when they has. 
heaped their baskets high. But Milly stoppe:! so 
many times to pick upa funny leaf, or to look ata 
pretty bug, that she fellfar behind Mona. When she 
heard her harsh vice talking to somebody, she has- 
tened on faster, wondering who it could be. Tearing 
through the short, thick brush, Milly found herself 
in the open space the children had taken for their 
May- party. 

In the centre was the throne, where Flora sat, made 
of soft, green moss. In front of her stood the May- 
pole, with its bunch of bright ribbons fluttering from 
thetop. Susan was carrying round the famous frost- 
ed cake, and every one was taking a slice and hoping 
they would find the ring in it: but at sight of Mona 
they stopped their laughter and shrunk back. 

‘You may well be frightened at sight of me,” said 
Mona, in her harshest voice, and striking her cane 
upon the ground. ‘For inside your tine clothes I 
can see you carry bad hearts.” 

“* We have not bad hearts,” said Irene Daw, boldly. 
“ We always speak the truth, and we never steal.” 
And she looked at Milly as she said this. 

Then Mona grew angry, but before she could speak 


** caw, Caw, caw.” 
“Your bird croaks at your words,” said Mona, 


all.” 





Cop’s head was tipped over more knowingly than 


that day for the first time. By-and-by the minister 





} mother. 


Cop came flying through the trees with a deafening | 


pointing her finger at Cop. ‘He is wiser than you | forgiven us.” 


ever, and his black skin shone like satin. He looked 
as if he were especially got up for the occasion. 

““O,” cried Mary Deane, “‘ Lhave got the ring. See 
there!” And she held it up. 

Cop screeched as though he were going mad, and 
made a sudden swoup downwards. 

“My ring, my ring!” cried Mary, in distress. 
“Cop has stolen it. He has snatched it from me.” 

They all ran after Cop, the wicked sinner, who flew 
along slowly over their heads, with the ring dangling 
from his beak. Even the queen came down from her 
throne, as curious as any of them, and Mona and 
Milly followed on with the rest. At last Cop came to 
an old oak tree, and after flying around about it two 
or three times, he dixappeared for a minute in a hole 
at the top. When he came out of the hole he had 
nothing in his mouth, 

“ He has left it in the hole,” cried the children, and 
one of the boys climbed up and looked in. Then he 
thrust his arm down and drew out something. 

“Have you got it?” the children asked, eagerly. 

“T guess so,” said the boy, swinging himself down. 
And he opened his hand and showed them what he 
had found. They had all crowded round. 

“Yes,” said Mary, “there is my ring, and, and—” 

“ The locket,” said Flora, quickly. 

“And my luck-penny,” cried Milly. And besides 
there were some bits of colored glass. 

“What do you say now, my fine lords and ladies? 
Didn’t I say the bird was wiser than you?” chuckled 
Mona. 

“Caw, caw, caw,” croaked poor Cap, at seeing his 
treasures disturbed and taken possession of. 

“Who stole the locket, eh?” asked Mona of Flora. 
“Tt was Milly Cottar, wasn’t it? It was she who was 
the thief.” 

Flora bent down her head, crowned with its queen’s 
crown, and burst into tears. 

**O yes, the world bas turned,” said Mona. “ It is 
you that must mourn now, little lady, and Milly and 
I can laugh. Mona’s luck-penny has been found. 
Has it not brought good fortune with it?” 

Still Flora wept without a word, and the girls tried 
in vain to comfort her. 

“How could you know that Cop was the thief? 
How could you have said anything different? You 
are not to blame.” 

Flora raised her head at last, and said, loud and de- 
termined, “I am to blame for everything that Milly 
has suffered. I was angry with her that day, and I 
told of her on purpose. I was not sure then that it 
was a locket she had. I have never been sure of it 
since, and it has made me unhappy all the time. I 
know I never can be happy again unless Milly will 
forgive me.” 

Flora turned to Milly. ‘Can you do it?” said she. 
“1 know I don’t deserve it, but you are so much better 
than I. O, say that you can.” 

The children looked on, speechless. Their astonish- 
ment was too great tor words tosee Flora, the proud, 
overbearing girl, humbling herself so before Milly. 
Begging forgiveness, with hands clasped, from the 
widow’s half-starved child. 

Milly stood the centre figure, looking at Flora. It 
had come about almost too sudden. She couldn't 
understand it all at first, only this she kept saying 
over to herself, ‘* Not a thief; I am not a thief.” 

“Speak to her, Milly,” at last burst forth Mona. 
“Crush her, show her no mercy! Tell her you can- 
not forgive. A few humble words are not enough to 
blot out a winter’s suffering. Think how miserable 
she made you.” 

Milly did think of the long, sad winter, of the scant, 
meals and the low fires; of the time, now forever 
past and gone, when she had been branded with dis- 
gtace. 

“1 cannot forgive,” said she, slowly. 

“That is right, my little Papita,” muttered Mona. 

“O Milly!” cried Flora, sinking down on the grass 
before her. 

“What do you kneel to me for?” said Milly. “I 
cannot forgive you. I am not good enough for that.” 

“What shall ldo? © tell me what to do!” 

“There is One,” said Milly, “that is good enough, 
and if you say, ‘O Father in heaven forgive me,’ I 
am sure he will.” 

Flora did not move for a few minutes; then she 
stood up and took Milly’s hand. 

“ T have said it,” said she, “and I feel better. Now 
will you come and be queen?” 

But Milly held back. She knew her dress was poor, 
and her feet were bare and muddy, and her fingers 
stained with the roots she had been digging. 

“ Come, come,” said all the children. So then she 
went. 

Flora took out the faded dandelions that still hung 
in Milly’s hair, and crowned her with her own fra- 
grant garland. Then they led her up in great state, 
and seated her on her throne and threw their wreaths 
at ker feet, and bowed low down as they passed beture 
her their queen. 

The widow waiting at the window for Milly, won- 
dered at the gay procession that came trooping up the 
road, and wondered still more when she made out 
Milly, advancing under the triumphal arch of green. 
They mace motions for her to open the window. 

“Thave found my luck-penny,” said Milly to her 


“And we have found the locket and the thief,” cried 
the children. 

“Tam May-queen, mother,” said Milly, putting 
her hand to her wreath. | 

“She is an angel,” cried the children. ‘She has 


“Are they not good to me?” asked Milly. 


| year. Ah, these beautiful souvenirs of half-furgotten 


and floating. 
“It has all come right to me at last,” said Milly. 
1 knew it would.” 


ies 
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THE FORCE OF ASSOCIATION. 
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PY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 





Ir is something quite wonderful—the tenacity with 
which memory clings to the deeds of vanished days. 
There is, somehow, a strange fascination in looking 
back. The subtle charm of association—who has not 
felt it? Who has not, amid the rush and bustle of 
active life, been caught ep suddenly and borne back- 
ward by some simple word or tone, to the old sweet 
days of untroubled calm in the beautiful realm of long 
ago? It were no marvel that great events, standing 
like milestones on life’s dusty highway, should make 
indelible impressions on the plastic mind; but the 
wonder is, that the little pebbles which we scarcely 
notice as we pass, should through the wonderful lens 
of years be so magnified and immortalized. There is 
a rare beneficence too, in inis power of association; 
we get a great deal more of sweetness out of life. It 
is often debated which is the most enjoyable—the 
anticipation of a pleasure, or its realization. Is not 
the power of recall, meliowed and hallowed by the 
lapse of time, more potent than either? I think so. 
As the tiny ball of snow which rolled through yielding 
fields at length becomes a beautiful monument of 
crystal purity, so human lito is continually gathering 
new sweetness from the rolling years. It is this power 
of accumulation that makes some lives so rich and 
full—so beautifully rounded into perfection. 

1t is not that there are no unpleasant associations 
in the past, but that they are purified and made beau- 
tiful by the light ofdeparting years. Time, you know, 
is a wonderful alchemist; he touches what to us was 
unlovely and disagreeable, and lo! the ugly layers are 
pealed away and we behold the sweet shining of the 
hidden gem. It is this that gives the past its sancti- 
fying sweetness. Perhaps we never fully realize the 
perfect fullness of any present enjoyment; but when 
the years have slipped between, and some chance 
thought brings back the vanished voice and the tender 
touch, ah, Low the heart throbs, and the pulses 
thrill to the sweet remembrance. You had not thought 
when a barefoot boy you lay with half-closed eyes in 
the tall grasses, and listened to the drowsy hum of the 
honey-bees, and watched the white-breasted swallows 
sailing over, that sometime, an anxious, care-worn 
man, you would look back with a tender yearning to 
those old simple days. The twittering call from some 
neighboring barn has brought back the memory of 
other swallows, and your heart and your eyes are full. 
And sometimes, too, standing in the busy marts of 
trade, your whole mind filled with stocks and bonds, 
loans and collaterals, you suddenly hear a small, 
childish voice calling over and over again, “ Straw- 
berries, nice, fresh strawberr-ees.” Ah! how the 
crowded streets and the dusty ways fade out of sight! 
How stretches away the long pasture slope, with the 
sunshine turning into netted silver the circular cob- 
webs in grass. And you remember another little 
maiden, whose deft fingers always found out the 
plum pest and sweetest berries. You used to call her 
your *‘ little wife” in those old foolish days. Butalas! 
the elegant woman who sits in your carriage, and pre- 
sides at your silver, is not her! You sigh and turn 
again to your money-making; yet a better and a 
happier man for the little rift of spring sunshine that 
trembled a moment about your way. And you, too, 
my beautiful lady, resplendent in velvets and dia- 
monds, does there ever come to you in some quiet 
hour a tender vision of an open farmhouse door, with 
the apple: blossoms drifting ankle deep in the tangled 
grass, and the voice of the robin calling through the 
orchard closes? You do not often think of it, but 
somehow, some subtle something in the air has 
brought it all back to you to-day. Perhaps we are 
none of us fully conscious how closely we are envel- 
oped in this network of associations—how the past 
overlaps the present, reaching into the long, uncer- 
tain future. Yet we all know how a little knot of 
May vivlets brings back the scent of the breezy up- 
lands, and the pleasant murmur of the meadow-brook. 

They are very simple things, but al! how sweet! 
Weare being continually surprised by some new veins 
of thought, that strike into our lives like the sweet 
refrain of some old half-forgotten song. Who has not 
come some time in his quiet reading upon some old 
familiar passage, and remembered, with a sudden 
heart-throb, somebody who read it with him—and 
whose tender intonation gave it a richer and deeper 
meaning—in one of those dear, dead days that haunt 
us so with their lingering sweetness. How some faint 
scent in the summer air—some sunset dying in crim- 
son splendor—some soft moonlight lighting the wind- 
ing river, or even the light ripple of the languorous 
wind, will bring back once wore“ the tender grace of 
a day thatisdead.” How some light snatch of simple 
song will bring back again the voice that hath sung 
the songs cf the redeemed this many and many a 





days !—these tender mementces of the loved of earth 
and heavin!—are they not richer and dearer to us 
than all the costly baubles which pass current for 





“When we were so sorry and ashamed,” said the 


them? I trow so. 
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children, ‘‘ she forgave us right away and maile us § 
happy. We were not good to her, but she is good to 
us.” 
Milly and her mother watched the noisy crowd as 
they disappeared down the road, the tall May-pole 
bobbing and bending, and the gay ribbons curling 
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IN DREAMS, | 
Far flames the setting sun; 
With fiery splendor blush the western clouds, " 
As if a thousand ships with dazzling shrouds 
Slept on the horizon. 








Among December leaves 

The winter wind whistles like an elfin tune 
Which, on some far-off ocean to the moon, 
Sings all the summer eves. 


The nixes and the fays; 

While on the hills Mab winds her silver horn, 
And marks the tinted footsteps of the morn, 
Winding through orient ways. 





And in Elysian light 

The bright brown woodlands seem to bathe and lave, 
While from the east, like goblin from its grave, 
Creeps shadow-footed Night. 


The landscape melts in haze, 
And far, far distant gleam the shadowy hills, 
While in the east the moon on vales and rills 
Looks down with orient blaze. 


I see thee oft in dreams— faite 


I feel the passion of thy dark eye's glance 
In visionary gleams; 


For when like tress of light : 
In dazzling showers the molten star-shine drips, Bi 
I feel thy shadowy kisses on my lips j 

In sleep thrdugh all the night. 


And then thy presence beams ‘ 
In glorious radiance from some palace dome, 
And fades through far off vistas to the home 1 
Where all is naught but dreams. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MIDNIGHT ALARM. 


BY JAMES DABNEY, 
aed ‘ 





Tux village of H— was one of the quietest and 
most orderly places in New England. From the days | 
of the Pilgrim Fathers down to the time of which we 
write, it had always maintained a reputation for 
soberness, steadiness and morality, and its inhabit- 
ants were among the most rigid and straitlaced in 
the land. Even the little children were grum and 
sour enough to have made old Praise God Barebones’s 
heart leap with joy, could he have seen them. Nota 
case of crime or misdemeanor had occurred in the 
village for fifty years, and the last person hung there 
was a Quaker who had the boldness to attempt to 
propagate his “ inta doctrines ” in the good town 
of H— in the days of the colony, 
This being the state of affairs, the reader may im- 
agine the horror and consternation of the townspeo- 
ple when it was announced, one Sunday morning, 
that the store of Deacon Harding had been robbed of 
several hundred dollars’ worth of goods on the pre- 
vious night. This startling news was followed by 
the equally startling announcement that Squire Wil- 
son’s horse and wagon had been stolen, also, no doubt 
by the thief or thieves, for the purpose of carrying off 
the plunder. 
The news was absolutely so startling that few per- 
sons went to church that day; but the majority of 
them might have been seen collected here and there 
in little knots, di ing the t event. It 
seemed incredible that any one should have commit- 
ted such a crime in H—, and each man, woman 
and child set to work to remember what strangers 
had been in the place of late. No one could recollect 
any such person save an old crippled woman that 
had stopped at Deacon Harding’s store to make some 
purchases, and at Squire Wilson’s for a drink of 
water, a few days previous to the robbery! But 
surely it could not be that poor old woman, She was 
too feeble, too decrepit to carry off such a lot of goods, 
and a horse and wagon in the bargain. 
Tam afraid the good people of H—— were not very 
expert in the science of thief-taking, and that their 
long exemption from such occurrences had totally 
unfitted them for contending with them. Be this as 
it may, they could not come to any definite conclusion 
as to the probable identity of the thief, and each man 
gradually settled down into the frightful ruspicion— 
a thought which none as yet had the courage to put 
into words—that the robbery had been committed by 
some one in the village. This unhappy suspicion 
greatly troubled the good townspeople, for it grad- 
uatly made each man distrustful of his neighbor; 
and having lost confidence in others, each began to 
grow uneasy lest others should suspect him. Thus 
matters went on, growing worse instead of better, for 
the space of a month, when the town was again 
thrown into commotion by the occurrence of a second 
and more daring robbery than the first. 
Words are inadequate to describe the consternation 
| Which this second event created in the commanity. 
Some sour old women declared that the two affairs 
| were direct visitations from Heaven for the punish- 
mentof the sins of the people of H—, and recom- 
mended that the authorities of the place should 
appoint a day of fasting and prayer for a deliverance 
from the evil. The minister and the deacons declared | 
this mere , and insisted that H—— was the ; 
most pious and devout place in all New England, but | 
at length admitted that, as the serpent entered into | 
Eden, he might ¢lso make his way into H—-, and | 
lead ustray some one les® favored than good Mother | 
Eve. A few, more practical than the rest, langhed 
at both the old women and the minister's party, and 
declared that the best thing that could be done was | 



































| to send to Boston fora detective to come down and 


investigate the matter. They met with fierce oppo- | - 
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children, “ she for 


happy. We were 
us.”’ 


Milly and her mother w 
atched the noi 
they disappeared down the road, the ‘ait’ Map-poks 


bobbing and bending, a: 
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“It has all come ri 
“I knew it would,” 





gave us right away and made us 
not good to her, but she is good to 





ght to me at last,” said Milly, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


CHE FORCE OF ASSOCIATION. 


eee 
BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
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IT is something quite won 
Be pagnes clings to the deeds of vanished days. 
ala 8, somehow, a strange fascination in looking 
bs rs a The subtle charm of association—who has not 
pre PB apn has not, amid the rush and bustle of 
fe ™ n caught up suddenly and borne back- 
He Yy some simple word or tone, to the old sweet 
pe of untroubled calm in the beautiful realm of long 
7 It were no marvel that ‘great events, standing 
re ogee oe life’s dusty highway, should make 
pressions on the ; 
‘onder is, that the little pert age ee nnd rr 
ottee a8 we pass, should through the wonderful med 
ss be so magnified and immortalized. There is 
are beneticence too, in this power of association; 
> get a great deal more of sweetness out of life. It 
often debated which is the most enjoyable—th 
ticipation of a pleasure, or its realization : 
® power of recall, mellowed and hallowed by th 
‘se of time, more potent than either? I think wg 
: bo tiny ball of snow which rolled through yielding 
ds at length becomes a beautiful monument of 
‘stal purity, so human life is continually gatherin 
W sweetness from the rolling years. Itis this pow ; 
accumulation that makes some lives 80 dare jor 


derful—the tenacity with 
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‘t is not that there are no unpleasant association: 
he past, but that they are purified and made aie 
I by the light ofdeparting years. Time you neem, 
wonderful alchemist; he touch what to us was 
wt and disagreeable, and lo! the ugly layers are 
ed away and we behold the sweet shining of the 
len gem. It is this that gives the past its sancti- 

g Sweetness. Perhaps we never fully realize the 
ect fullness of any present enjoyment; but when 
years have slipped between, and some chance 

ight brings back the vanished voice and the tender 
h, ah, Low the heart throbs, and the pulses 
‘1 to the sweet remembrance. You had not thought 
n @ barefvot boy you lay with half-closed oer in 
all grasses, and listened to the drowsy hum of the 
‘y-bees, and watched the white-breasted swallows 
ug over, that sometime, an anxious, 
» you would look back with a tender yearning to 
’ old simple days. The twittering call from some 
iboring barn has brought back the memory of 
’ swallows, and your heart and your eyes are full. 
Sometimes, too, standing in the busy marts of 
*, your whole mind filled with stocks and bonds 

and collaterals, you suddenly hear a small, 
ish voice calling over and over again, “ Straw- 
‘8, nice, fresh strawberr-ees.” Ah! ; how the 
led streets and the dusty ways fade out of sight! 

_ Stretches away the long pasture slope, with the 
ine turning into netted silver the circular cob- 
in grass. And you remember another little 
‘n, whose deft fingers always found out the 
pest and sweetest berries. You used to call her 
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‘little wite ” in those old foolish days. Butalas! 
egant woman who sits in your carriage, and pre- 
ut your silver, is not her! You sigh and turn 
to your money-making; yet a better and a 
er man for the little rift of spring sunshine that 
led @ moment about your way. And you, too, 
autiful lady, resplendent in velvets and dia- 
s, does there never come to you in some quiet 
t tender vision of an open farmhouse door, with 
ple- blossoms drifting ankle deep in the tenaled 
and the voice of the robin calling through the 
d closes? You do not often think of it, but 
ow, some subtle something in the air has 
it it all back to you to-day. Perhaps we are 
f us fully conscious how closely we are envel- 
a this network of associations—how the past 
.’8 the present, reaching into the long, uncer- 
‘ture. Yet we all know how a little knot of 
vlets brings back the scent of the breezy up- 
nd the pleasant murmur of the meadow-brook 
are very simple things, but al! how sweet! 
being continually surprised by some new veins 
ght, that strike into our lives like the sweet 
of some old half-forgotten song. Who has not 
me time in his quiet reading upon some old 
° passage, and remembered, with a sudden 
arub, somebody who read it with him—and 
tender intonation gave it a richer and deeper 
§—in one of those dear, dead days that haunt 
Ut their lingering sweetness, How some faint 
the summer air—some sunset dying in crim- 
ndor—some soft moonlight lighting the wind- 
" or even the light ripple of the languorous 
ill bring back once more“ the tender grace of 
at isdead.” How some light snatch of simple 
‘l bring back again the voice that hath sun 
as of the redeemed this many and many : 
\h, these beautiful Souvenirs of half-turgotten 
hese tender mementces of the loved of earth 
‘(n!—are they not richer and dearer to us 
the costly baubles which pass current fi 
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OUR UNION. 








IN DREAMS. 


Far flames the setting sun; 
With fiery splendor blush the western clouds, 
As ifa thousand ships with dazzling shrouds 
Slept on the horizon. 


Among December leaves 
The winter wind whistles like an elfin tune 
Which, on some far-off ocean to the moon, 
Sings all the summer eves. 


The nixes and the fays; 
While on the hills Mab winds her silver horn, 
And marks the tinted footsteps of the morn, 
Winding through orient ways. 


And in Elysian light 
The bright brown woodlands seem to bathe and lave, 
While from the east, like goblin from its grave, 
Creeps shadow-footed Night. 


The landscape melts in haze, 
And far, far distant gleam the shadowy hills, 
While in the east the moon on vales and rills 
Looks down with orient blaze. 


I see thee oft in dreams— 
In dreams of mingled pageant and r 
I feel the passion of thy dark eye's glance 


In visionary gleams; 





For when like tress of light 
In dazzling showers the molten star-shine drips, 
I feel thy shadowy kisses on my lips 

In sleep thrdugh all the night. 


And then thy presence beams 
In glorious radiance from some palace dome, 
And fades through far off vistas to the home 
Where all is naught but dreams. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MIDNIGHT ALARM. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 





Tux village of H—— was one of the quietest and 
most orderly places in New England. From the days 
of the Pilgrim Fathers down to the time of which we 
write, it had always maintained a reputation for 
soberness, steadiness and morality, and its inhabit- 
ants were among the most rigid and straitlaced in 
the land. Even the little children were grum and 
sour enough to have made old Praise God Barebones’s 
heart leap with joy, could he have seen them. Nota 
case of crime or misdemeanor had occurred in the 
village for fifty years, and the last person hung there 
was a Quaker who had the boldness to attempt to 
propagate his “ inti doctrines ” in the good town 
of H—— in the days of the colony. 

This being the state of affairs, the reader may im- 
agine the horror and consternation of the townspeo- 
ple when it was announced, one Sunday morning, 
that the store of Deacon Harding had been robbed of 
several hundred dollars’ worth of goods on the pre- 
vious night. This startling news was followed by 
the equally startling announcement that Squire Wil- 
son’s horse and wagon had been stolen, also, no doubt 
by the thief or thieves, for the purpose of carrying off 
the plunder. 

The news was absolutely so startling that few per- 
sons went to church that day; but the majority of 
them might have been seen collected here and there 
in little knots, di ing the t event. It 
seemed incredible that any one should have commit- 
ted such a crime in H——, and each man, woman 
and child set to work to remember what strangers 
had been in the place of late. No one could recollect 
any such person save an old crippled woman that 
had stopped at Deacon Harding’s store to make some 
purchases, and at Squire Wilson’s for a drink of 
water, a few days previous to the robbery! But 
surely it could not be that poor old woman. She was 
too feeble, too decrepit to carry off such a lot of goods, 
and a horse and wagon in the bargain. 

Iam afraid the good people of H—— were not very 
expert in the science of thief-taking, and that their 
long exemption from such occurrences had totally 
unfitted them for contending with them. Be this as 
it may, they could not come to any definite conclusion 
as to the probable identity of the thief, and each man 
gradually settled down into the frightful suspicion— 

a thought which none as yet had the courage to put 

into words—that the robbery had been committed by 

some one in the village. This unhappy suspicion 
greatly troubled the good townspeople, for it grad- 
ua'ly made each man distrustful of his neighbor; 
and having lost confidence in others, each began to 
grow uneasy lest others should suspect him. Thus 
matters went on, growing worse instead of better, for 
the space of a month, when the town was again 
thrown into commotion by the occurrence of a second 
and more daring robbery than the first. 
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Words are inadequate to describe the consternation 
which this second event created in the community. 
Some sour old women declared that the two affairs 
were direct visitations from Heaven for the punish- 
mentof the sinsof the people of H——, and recom- 
mended that the authorities of the place should 
appoint a day of fasting and prayer for a deliverance 
from the evil. The minister and the deacons declared 
this mere nonsense, and insisted that H—— was the 
most pious and devout place in all New England, but 
at length admitted that, as the serpent entered into 
Eden, he might also make his way into H—-, and 
lead ustray some one less favored than good Mother 
Eve. A few, more practical than the rest, laughed 
at both the old women and the minister’s party, and 
declared that the best thing that could be done was 








sition at first from some grum old fellows, who de- 
clared it would be a shame to bring such a person 
into their midst—that it would be a lasting disgrace 
to the town. But the more practical ones at last pre- 
vailed, and a detective was brought down from 
Boston. 

That worthy official, upon his arrival in the place, 
met with a cold reception from the majority of the 
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people. They snubbed and insulted him on every 
possible occasion, and gave him so much trouble, that 
in his disgust and anger he determined to leave the 


St. John’s Lodge - + + + «* = Ist Monday. 
place, and as a matter of revenge, declared, in leav- | Mt. Lebanon - = = = = = = 2nd Monday. 
Massachusetts - -° > - + «+ + = 3d Monday. 


ing, that, although he was unable to trace the thief, | ¢ 





every indication went to prove that the robbery had yy ome et et ae ee ee ee = Tuesday. 

+ Klose our - - - - - - - nd Tuesday. 
been itted by a r of H——. The in- Joseph Warren- = - - = = 4th Tuesday. 
creased horror with which this declaration was re- ah poe tonal ee ee ee en ist ‘Thursday. 
ceived, amply repaid the detective for the annoyance WinweTewi<, <a" eo a BY oa 
he had experienced, and he took his departure, feel- | St. Andrew's Chapter -  -  - ‘= Ist Wednesday 


ing that he owed the people of H— nothing. 

After his departure, the villagers relapsed into 
positive despair. If an experienced detective, a man 
who had everyday experience with crime and crim- 
inals, was convinced that the thief was one of their 
own number, it must be so. 

At Jength, to decide the matter, the minister pro- 
posed that every man and woman in the place should 
appear before a magistrate and make oath that he or 
she had known nothing of the crime or the criminal. 


pointed day, the village of H—— went through a 
course of swearing such as no other town in all New 
England had ever known. Every one made it a point 
to be present on the occasion, and every one present 
promptly took the required oath. The result was, 
that the perplexity of the people was increased ten- 
fuld. They now believed that some of their number 
had not only been guilty of theft, but of perjury, also, 
and they began to tremble for the reputation of the 
place. The sour old women came to the Lusi 
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Mount Vernon, Malden - - - - Ist Thursday. 
Wyoming, Melrose - - - - - 2nd Monday. 
Mount Hermon, Medford Thursday on or before F, M. 
Bethesda, Brighton - - - Ist Tuesday. 





that the town had been given over to his Satanic 
Majesty, to exercise his full power over it; and this 
belief was gradually gaining ground among the 
people. 
A more disagreeable state of affairs cannot be im- 
agined, and it was rapidly becoming more and more 
intolerable, when an event occurred which put anew 
face on the whole matter. 
One Sunday afternoon, while the villagers were 
flocking towards the church for evening worship, the 
bell suddenly ceased ringing. The sexton, who was 
ringing it in the lower part of the belfry, by means of 
ropes, gave it an impatient jerk to continue its sum- 
mons, but found that it would not move. It had 
stuck fast, bottom upward, and to right it, he must 
ascend the belfry to the bell itself. He remembered 
now that he had left the key at the minister’s house, 
and would have to wait until the services were over, 
and get it from him. But when he asked for it, the 
minister told him to wait until the next day and fix 
it then: and he was forced to wait, though much 
against his will. 
The people of H—— were early birds, and sitting 
up late at night was considered by them almost an 
act of wickedness. With no less horror did tuey re- 
gard any sudden interruption of their peaceful slum- 
bers, and they were thoroughly annoyed when they 
were aroused near midnight of the Sunday in ques- 
tion, by the loud ringing of the church bell, followed 
instantly by acry of “fire.” 
Out of their beds tumbled the good people, and into 
the street they rushed, armed with buckets, their 
only means of extinguishing a conflagration. Every 
one hurried towards the church. The bell had 
ceased ringing by this time, and no signs of a fire 
were visible. Upon reaching the church, they found 
that the alarm had been caused by the bell suddenly 
and violently falling into its proper position. Vexed 
and disappointed, they prepared to return to their 
homes, when one of their number who had been 
standing on the church steps, suddenly fell off and 
sprained his ankle. As he lived in a different part of 
the town and was unable to walk, four men under- 
took to carry him home on a litter, made on the spot. 
They were some time in reaching the injured man’s 
home, and when they set out to return to their own 
abodes, the village had again become wrapped in 
slumber. 
In passing through a back, street, befure they sep- 
arated, they saw a horse and wagon standing in the 
rear of a dry goods store. One of the party recognized 
the animal and vehicle as his own property, and «le- 
clared to his companions that he believed if they 
were cautious, they might catch the thief they had 
so long been in search of; for it was evident that the 
horse and wagon had been stolen from his stable. 
They concealed themselves in a dark place near the 
wagon, and awaited with feverish impatience the 
result of the affair. 
In a few minutes, a man came out of the back door 
of the store and placed a large bundle in the wagon. 
Immediately they sprang upon him and secured him. 
The next day, he was examined before the magis- 
trates. He proved to be a noted thief from that 
wicked place called Boston, which the people of H— 
will always regard with a holy horror. The evidence 
against the man was clear, and he was sent on for 
trial, and finally sentenced to the state prison. He 
confessed that he had committed the other two rob- 
beries in H . 
You may be sure there was great rejoicing in the 
village. Men breathed freer, and could look each 
other in the face again, with the conviction that they 
were all good, honest people. 











to send to Boston for a detective to come down and 
investigate the matter. They met with fierce oppo- 
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When is the weather most like a crockery shop? 


Peq te, Watertown - Thursday on or after F. M. 
Monitor, Waltham - + Monday on or before F. M. 
Mount Horeb, Woburn - - - = Ist Wednesday. 
St. John's Chapter, East Boston - - 4th Monday. 
Chapter of the Shekinah, Chelsea - 2nd Wednesday. 
St. Matthew's Chapter. South Boston - 4 
Mystic Chapter, Medford - - u 
Council R. and 8S. Masters, East Boston - 
Palestine Encampment, Chelsea - - 


MOUNT LEBANON LODGE. 
A public installation of Mount Lebanon Lodge took 
place at the Lodge Room, Masonic Halls, Summer 
street, Monday evening, Jan. 8th. The exercises 
were of a very interesting character, and quite a large 
number of ladies graced the occasion with their pres- 
ence. The following is a list of the officers installed: 
Ira D. Davenport, W. M. 
John W. Dadmun, S. W. 
James R. Elliott, J. W. 
Cadis B. Boyce, Treasurer. 
Thomas Waterman, S¢cretary. 
George D. Moore, S. D. 
Bela D. Ladd, J. D. 
William Pratt, Jr., S. S. 
Thomas Waterman, Jr., J. S. 
Aaron R. Coolidge, J. S. 
Noah M. Gaylord, Chaplain. 
William W. Elliott, Marshal. 
Luther L. Tarbell, Tyler. 
John F, Abbott, J. F. Hews, William Boyce, M. V. 
Lincoln, and William Marble, Committee on Charity. 
S. B. Ball, Chorister. 
The ceremonies of the installation were performed 
by M. W. Grand Master C. C. Dame, of the Grand 
Lodge, who was attended by other officers of the 
Grand Lodge as follows: Sereno D. Nickerson, R. W. 
Deputy Grand Master; Wyzeman Marshal, R. W. 
Junior Grand Warden; John McClellan, R. W. 
Grand Treasurer ; Charles W. Moore, R. W. Record- 
ing Grand Secretary ; Charles Levi Woodbury, 2. W. 
Corresponding Grand Secretary; Wm. Alger, W. 
Grand Chaplain; Wm. D. Stratton, W. Grand Mar- 
shal; Samuel P. Oliver, W. Senior Grand Deacon; 
Edward Stearns, Senior Grand Steward. 
Appropriate music was furnished by the Mount 
Lebanon Lodge Quartette Club, consisting of Brothers 
S. B. Ball, Hiram Wilde, J. Kimball and Edward 
Prescott, Mr. Howard M. Dow officiating as pianist. 
At the conclusion of the formal exercises, a supper, 
prepared in the most elegant style by Brother L. L. 
Tarbell, was partaken of, atter which speeches were 
made by W. M. Ira D. Davenport, Grand Master 
Dame, Rev. Bro. Dadmun, Rev. Bro. Alger, Rev. 
Bro. Gaylord, Brothers Woodbury, Marshal, Barna- 
bee and others. The speeches were iuterspersed with 
music. Mr. William Marble read .a poem, and Mr. 
H. D. Barnabee contributed to the enjoyment of the 
occasion with several comic songs and recitations. 
Mount Lebanon Lodge is one of the largest in this 
city, and with its active officers cannot help being 
prosperous and useful. 
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GERMANIA LODGE. 

The following are the officers of Germania Lodge of 
this city, recently elected: 

A. Sternfeld, W. M. 
O. Kramer, S. W. 
Ch. Hess, J. W. 
F. Siebert, Treasurer. 
P. Hacherb, Secretary. 
C. Muller, S. D. 
A Fiedler, 7. D. 
J.C. Zander, I St. 
F. Ellinger, IL S¢. 
E. H. Kuhm, Marshal. 
G. 1. Walther, Chaplain. 
I. Valois, Jnside Sentinel. 


Warren Lodge: 


JOSEPH WARREN LODGE. 
The following is a list of the officers of Joseph 
Chas. M. Avery, W. M. 

Z. H. Thomas, Jr., S. W. 

D. W. Lawrence, J. W. 

Thos, E. Sears, Treasurer. 

J. Francis Lotts, Secretary. 

John Hobbs, Jr., S. D. 

Nath]. Greene, Jr., J. D. 

Asa Wellington, S. S. 

Robt. H. Carleton, J. S. 

Chas. E Temple, Marshal. 

Rev. Saml. W. Foljambe, Chaplain. 

Geo. W. Lane, Sentinel. 

L. L. Tarbell, Tyler. . 


COLUMBIAN LODGE. 
Columbian Lodge has elected the following officers: 
Josiah A. Stearns, W. M. 

Wm. H. Kennard, S. W. 
Geo. M. Baker, J. W. 
John Bigelow, Treasurer. 
Wm. Martin, Secretary. 
W. T. R. Marvin, S. D. 

J. Wayland Kimball, J. D. 
G. Howard Jones, S. S. 
Joshua C. Dana, J. S. 
Chas. E. Stevens, Marshal, 
Rev. O. T. Walker, Chaplain. 
Wm. P. Jones, I.S. 
L.L. Tarbell, Tyler. 
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8ST. BERNARD ENCAMPMENT. 
Ata recent meeting of St. Bernard Encampment 
the following Sir Knights were elected to office: 
Henry Mulliken, £. Com. 
H. W. Warren, Generalisimo. 
F. Lyman Winship, Cupt. General. 
Chas. A Welch, Prelate. 
John Kent, S. W. 
J. W. Candler, J. W. 
P. C. Jones, Treasurer. 
Richard Briggs, Recorder. 
W. O. Taylor, Sword Bearer. 
W. D. Bickford, Standard Bearer. 
W. J. Underwood, Warder. 
W. T. Kennedy, J. H. Putnam, W. D. Stratton, 
Guards. 
E. F. Gay, Armorer. 
L. L. Tarbell, Tyler. 


MYSTIC R. A. CHAPTER. 
At the annual communication of Mystic R. A. 
Chapter, of Medford, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 
H. H. Gilmore, M. Z. H. P. 
Samuel C. Lawrence, E. K. 
B. A. Hersey, E. S. 
C, E. Joyce, C. of H. 
Alfred Haskell, P. S. 
J. A. Archibald, R. A. C. 
S. B. Harrington, M. 3d V. 
S. W. Drew, M. 2d V. 
A. B. Morss, M. 1st V. 
N. T. Merritt, Tyler. 
The officers elect were duly installed by M. E. Past 
High Priest N. T. Merritt. 





DESTRUCTION OF A Masonic HALL.—On the 
night of the 11th of December, the Waverley Block, 
in Melrose, was destroyed by fire. The entire third 
story and a large portion of the second story was 
pied by Fr , embracing the Wyoming 
Lodge, the Waverley Royal Arch Chapter and the 
Hudepaign Encampment. The Masonic quarters 
were among the finest in the State, Extensive im- 
provements were being made in these apartments, at 
an expense of some $5000. Last week, an organ cost- 
ing $1300 was set up in the large hall, and which was 
fortunately insured. The total loss of the Masons 
was about $10,000, on which there is an insurance of 
$5000. The jewels, the silver and glass ware, and a 
few of the decorations and some of the regalias were 
saved; but many of the uniforms of the Knights 
Templar were lost. The Lodge had $3000 insurance 
at the People’s cffice, Worcester, and $1000 in the 
National, Boston; and the Chapter had $1000 insur- 
ance iu the Howard, Boston. 

Our Masonic brethren have the entire sympathies 
of their Boston brethren, in this, their hour of 
misfortune. 





DEDICATION OF A MASONIC HALL.—On the occa- 
sion of the deilication of the new Masonic Hall in 
Cambridgeport, last week, the Royal Arch Chapter 
of Masons and other Masonic Lodges in Cambridge- 
port, Old Cambridge and East Cambridge, were pres- 
ent. Also members of the Grand Lodge from Boston, 
and visiting brethren from the lodges in West Cam- 
bridge, Medford, Chelsea, Brighton, Waltham, 
Charlestown, Newton, and other places. 

ae 


New Masonic HALL.—At Augusta, Maine, the 
new Masonic Hall—finished in the Freemans Bank 
Block for the use of Bethlehem L-x«ige, and Trinity 
Encampment—wil! be an ornament to the city, and 
the just pride of all members of the mystic tie. The 
main hall is 25 by 54 feet, with large and commodious 
ante-rooms, and the entrance from the street will be 
much better than in the old hall. It will be com- 
pleted and dedicated in about five weeks. 


DEATH OF A VETERAN MASON.—Bro. Capt. Hen- 
ry Rich, one of the oldest citizens of Malden, and the 
oldest Freemason in the State, died on the 3d ult., 
aged 86 years, and was buried under the supervision 











When it is muggy. 


L. L. Tarbell, Tyler. 


of the Mount Vernon Lodge. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY THE DOOR. 


BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 
May was lavish of her blossoms, 
Falling, falling round the door; 
Merry sunshine lingered rosy 
Round the baby playing cosy 
On the floor; 


While his little chubby fingers, 

To and fro around the door, 
Caught the blossoms dew-besprinkled 
As their music rippling tinkled 

On the floor. 





Tossing high the blooms by handsful, 
Sees them falling on the floor, 

And his tiny laughter drifting 

Where the sunshine comes a-sifting 
Through the door. 


Sweetest blossom, little Willie 
Peeping through the open door; 
Flaxen curls and blue eyes beaming, 
Rosy flush, and happy seeming 
On the floor. 
+” * * * * * 
May is here again to scatter 
Apple blooms around the door; 
Waiting for his dimpled fingers, 
Clouds of fleecy whiteness lingers 
On the floor. 


And the sunshine wistful enters, 
Glinting round by the door; 

But no baby chirrup calleth 

To the May-beam as it falleth 
On the floor. 


Wait, soft winds, to kiss his footprints 
To and fro upon the floor; 
Wait, sweet blooms, and linger kindly, 
For his mother weepeth blindly 
By the door. 


Look up, mother! where thy Willie 
Plays above on heaven's floor: 
Now he tosses high bright flowers— 
See! they fall in rosy showers 
By the door. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


HEARTHSTONE TALES. 


BY OHARLES OCUTTERFIELD, 





THE OLD LADY’S STORY. 


WHEN I went to visit my aunt, in the summer of 
18—, she invited me to spend an evening with her, at 
the house of a neighbor, an old lady who lived alone. 
The old lady saw little company, and was pleased ac- 
cordingly. After conversing in the ordinary manner 
for a considerable length of time, she lighted her tal- 
low candle, hitched up to a corner of the stone fire- 
place, and related the following incident of her life. 

“ When we were first married we lived in a tavern. 
It wasn’t much of a tavern neither, but it served for 
accommodating the public with meals and lodgings, 
and served to bring a little pin money to myself. It 
was in the woods, almost, with just a store a little 
above it, and a mill on the river belowit. There 
wasn't but one house in the village, then, because we 
lived in the tavern, and Mr. Benson’s folks lived in 
the upper part of their store. But Briggs didn’t live 
in the mill—they had a house. It was a good house 
too, for them times. 

“My husband, he was always a driving cattle. 
He’d go out Monday and sometimes a Sunday, and 
not get back till—well, I never knew when he would 
come back. Sometimes he had a good deal of money 
in the house, not often though, when he wasn’t there 
himself. Bat the night I speak of, he left a large 
sum of money which I put away in the little drawer 
on top of the bureau. My niece was living with me 
then, as a kind of hired girl. Her name was Sally 
Whitcher, and she was a pert and pretty little body 
as you commonly see. 

“We didn’t have much custom; my husband built 
the tavern to be ready to catch the business when 
the place should grow, and it never grew as much as 
he calculated. Once in a while somebody came along 
and asked for a dinner or lodging, and we prided 
ourselves in keeping a first-class house. We meant 
to get a reputation which would take all the best 
company when the place grew. 

“About sundown that night, when Sally and I 
were sitting on the verandah, a very fine man came 
up and asked for lodgings, and we showed him into 
the parlor. A little while after, another man came. 
He was dressed in old clothes, and had a foolish look 
that disgusted me. Sally didn’t like him neither. 

“*T’m tireder ’n thunder,’ said the man, the first 
thing. ‘I’vecum clear from Maine afvot, and I’m 
goin’ to stop. You’ve good eatin’ and beds, I take it.’ 

Yes,’ said Sally. 

“*Then my fortin’s made,’ said he. ‘Here I’ll 
stop jest as long as you’re willin’. I’ve got the money, 
and the country’s quite decent. I’m out on a in- 
spectin’ tour. I’m lookin’ round, and haint nothin’ 
to hurry me up. Andif I had, I sh’d patranize such 
company anyhow. Jest give me a good bed and good 
eatin’ and I’m located—only I want the eatin’ fust.’ 

“T didn’t like to have the gentleman in the parlor 
troubled with such a companion, and I didn’t like to 
have such company in the house. I made up my 
mind that I wouldn’t accept his patronage. I thought 
very likely he hadn’t any money either. And to set- 
ule the matter without further talk, I said to him: 


.| next in order, and I moved my chair nearer the 


THO FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








“ The man stared. 
“*« Three miles off there’s another hotel,’ said Sally. 
“¢ Yes,’ he said, in an odd way. 
“*T hope, madam,’ said the gentleman, who had 
heard the conversation, and now came out upon the 
verandah, ‘that you will not allow beggars to make 
their head-quarters at your establishment. I came 
here on the recommendation of one of your friends, 
expecting to find a first-class house. If the beggar 
stays, I shall take my departure.’ 

“T wasn’t exactly pleased with his meddling, but 
I began to have ideas of high life, and I wanted to 
keep up the reputation of the house. After the gen- 
tleman went back to the parlor the Maine man spoke 
again. 

“*Tsh’d like to stop, but you’re the landlord, and 
it’s jest as you say. 1 aint a thief, nor a beggar.’ 

“ «You can’t stay,’ I said. 

“*Can’t you give me some bread ’n milk, and put 
me on the floor?’ 

“ee No.’ 

“** Wont you let me inter the shed.’ 

“ee No.’ 

‘** Mightn’t I stay ’n the barn with the hosses?’ 

“We don’t keep thieves and vagabonds, I tell you 
—now be off.’ 

“He didn’t move, but Sally and I went into the 
house and shut the door.” 
Here the old lady stopped, to recall what transpired 


corner where she sat. 
“You haint any idea how I felt that night,” she 
said, after a pause, “I had the strangest feelin’s, and 
after I’d gone to bed, I had to get up again. I 
couldn’t sleep. I looked into the drawer, and found 
the money all sate, and then I took it out, and hid it 
away under the feather-bed. I was restless and un- 
easy. When I was abed I couldn’t shut my eyes, 
and when I was up, I kept wantin’ to be somewhere 
else. I wanted to be rovin’ around, and yet I didn’t 
like to have a light. I was afraid the Yankee might 
be prowlin’ around, and up to some trick. I’m afraid 
of Yankees anyhow. 
“T looked out of the window and the moon was just 
asetting. 1 watched it, and saw it go down in the 
woods. And when it went down, it seemed as though 
my last friend had gone, and I was all alone in the 
world. I thought of my husband, and wondered if 
these feelin’s want a warning. Then I remembered 
that a loaf of bread which 1 baked that afternoon, 
was cracked clear across the top. I knew it all meant 
something, and I kept getting worse. 

“It must a been later than midnight, when I got 
so bad that I couldn’t endure it. So I opened the door 
carefully, and stepped out into the hall. It was dark, 
so I couldn’t see my hand before my face. I crept 
along a little further, and came to the room where 
the gentleman slept. The door was open. I looked 
toward the stairs, and could just see enough to know 
that there was a man there, creeping along as cau- 
tiously as I was creeping myself. If I’d seen a ghost 
I couldn’t have been more frightened. I seemed to 
know some mischief was a brewing, and I couldn’t 
tell what. I had been thinking of the Yankee prowl- 
ing around, and now I knew 1 was mistaken. I knew 
it was the gentleman. I couldn’t go back, and I 
couldn’t speak. I didn’t seem to be myself at all, but 
somebody else controlled me. 

“The gentleman went down the stairs without 
making any noise. After he had got a little further 
on, I started to godown. Most probably I stepped 
too heavy on the stairs; at any rate he stopped and 
looked around. He looked like a great ugly black 
bear, there in the darkness, but I kept quiet, and 
my black shawl which 1 had thrown around me, pre- 
vented his noticing anything. He started along again 
as cautiously as before, and I fullowed. It was my 
destiny I suppose—I couldn’t help it, that’s certain. 
He went along through the kitchen, and up another 
flight of stairs, as though he’d always lived in the 
house, and knew every door and room. He went to 
Sally’s chamber door and then stopped. 

“It is a wonder I didn’t call out, but I suppose if I 

had he would have killed me on the spot. He lis- 
tened a minute, and then took something and pushed 
out the key. It fell on the floor, inside the room, and 
made a ringing noise that I thought would wake Sal- 
ly, but she never heard it. The gentleman waited a 
minute more, after the key fell, and then unlocked 

the door as easily as though he had reached through, 

and picked up the fallen key. 

* Here, then,was a dreadful danger indeed—danger 
to my niece—though I knew nothing of his purpose. 

I knew it meant danger, and that was all. As soon 

as he stepped into the room, I passed by the door and 

stood in the hall beyond. I dared not follow him in. 

I heard no noise. He struck no light. I waited till 

he brought out a heavy burden in his arms, which I 

could see to be Sally Whitcher. The whole transac- 

tion had such an air of mystery that I was paralyzed. 

All was stillas death. If Sally had screamed for help 

TI should have rushed to her assistance, but she ut- 

tered no noise, and seemed to be asleep. He carried 

her down the stairs and laid her upon the lounge, 

and went to unlock the front door, and make obser- 

vations. 

* While he was at the door, I crept up to Sally, and 

whispered: 

6 ¢ Sally?” 

“No answer, 

“*Sally, Sally, wake up, the man is carrying you 

off.’ 
“She slept as soundly as ever. 

*** Come, come, quick—wake up!’ 

“T laid my hand upon her shoulder and shook her 





“** We don’t keep thieves and vagabonds.’ 











was horrified, and was afraid he had strangled her. 
Her body was wrapped in the counterpane, and her 
long hair hung over the end of the sofa. A sudden 
thought seized me, and I took her in my arms, hur- 
ried up the stairs and into my room, and locked the 
door. It required all my strength, but I was strong 
in them days, and I had just turned the key when 
the gentleman came to the door. I laid her upon the 
bed, and then stood by the door and held the key. 

“*T must come in,’ said he. 

“*What do you want?’ I asked, for it was so 
strange that I thought very likely he could make an 
explanation if he chose. I wasn’t certain he meant 
any harm, but I was determined, if he couldn't clear 
up the mystery, he should never come into that room. 

““*T want Sally Whitcher, and I will have her. 
Let me in, or I will burst open the door.’ 

“*You cannot come in,’ I said, and I was roused 
so that I meant what I said. 

“ “She will die if you don’t let me in. I have given 
her chloroform.’ ; 

“TI had never heard of chloroform, and thought 
that he must come in to save her life. 

“** Wont you take her away?’ 

“*No.’ 

“*Who are you?’ 

* * No matter—will you let me in?’ 

“He used oaths, which made me doubt his good 
intentions. I hesitated. I knew, however, when I 
thought, that his intentions could not be good, and I 
began to doubt whether he could save her life by 
coming in. My mind was made up—he should never 
come into the room. ° 

** Leave the house,’ I shouted. 

“* Directly,’ said he, and then he came against the 
door with his shoulder, through into the room. I 
knew that I could do nothing in a contest with him, 
and I slipped through the door the moment he en- 
tered, and ran down. I was perfectly cool now, at 
least 1 could think—something which I had not been 
able to do before. I shut the front door, which he 
had unlocked and opened while I was carrying Sally 
up stairs, and turned the key upon the outside. I 
hadn’t but just turned the key, when I saw the 
Yankee standing on the verandah, with his long gun 
upon the floor, close beside me. 

**¢ What ye duin’ on?’ said he. 

“*O mercy!’ I shrieked, ‘what shall I do!’ I 
thought he was a partner of the gentleman in this 
matter, and was completely dumb-founded. 
““*There’s sumthin’ goin’ on here, whuther you 
b’leve itor not. Sumthin’s up. I’ve been skootin’ 
round, and I’ve seen things that made me sispicious. 
What’s up, anyhow?’ 

“* What have you seen?’ Iasked. I was doubtful 
whether he was a friend or foe, and was expecting the 
gentleman at the door every minute. I thought 
there want no need of asking the Yankee to help me 
at once, because I didn’t see how he could help me 
till the door was tried, and when that time should 
come, I thought perhaps he would help me, but more 
likely force me away for the gentleman to pass out. 
“* Down the river a few rods, there’s a carriage 
with a man holdin’ the hoss. He’s been there more’n 
two hours, to say the least, and he’s all the time 
lookin’ round as though he expected somebody. Sum 
deviltry’s up you maydepend. Why don’t you tella 
feller? You know sumthin’ about it, or you wouldn’t 
be here. Hark!’ 

“*O dear, O dear!’ 

“T heard it just as plain as you hear'me now, and 
I knew Sally was waking out of her sleep. 
“*Cum—open quick. Sumbody’s sufferin’, and I 
aint goin’ to stan’ it. What d’ye mean?’ 

“«¢ Will you really help us, sir?’ 

“Help you? I'll help ennybody that’s sufferin’. 
Cum—I want to know what’s goin’ on.’ 

“T resolved to tell him, and trust his word. 

“*Do you remember the gentleman that was here 
when you called first?’ I asked. 

“* Yes—what about it—quick.’ 

“«*He’s carrying off my niece—the young lady that 
sat with me on the verandah. There was no one in 
the house but she and I, except the gentleman. I 
have watched him, and he is trying to carry her off. 
O sir, if you will help us when he comes out!’ 

‘“«* Waitin’ for ’im to come out? Do yeou think V’ll 
wait for ’im to come out? Not by a darned sight. 
Jest unlock the door, and let me in. I knew he want 
no gentleman when I fust sot eyes onto ’im.’ 

“We entered the house and listened, but could 
hear nothing. Then we went up the stairs to. my 
room, still to no purpose. Then we went to my 
niece’s room, and they were not there. We went in- 
to every room in the house, and called her name, but 
they were not to be found. 

“«They’ve gone out sum other door,’ said the 
Yankee. 

“*¢ The other door is nailed up, they couldn’t have 
gone out there.’ 

‘We went and made an examination of the door, 
and found it precisely as my husband had left it. It 
was unfinished, and nailed securely. There was still 
another door, that opened from the kitchen into the 
shed, but that was so situated, that if they had gone 
out there, we should have seen them from the 
verandah, 

“*What’n the deuce doz it mean? They aint in 
the house for sartin’, they’ve gone off. Mebbe they’ve 
burst through a window,’ said this singular man, 
turning around suddenly, and looking at me as 
though he were sure of it. 

‘“* We stepped into the dining-room, and found one 
of the windows taken out, apparently as carefully as 
though it were done to wash. The whole window 





violently, but to no purpose, she remained asleep, 1 


“** Here’s where they have gone out,’ said I. 

“*No doubt on’t; and I can guess now what that 
team meant. It’s orful. But ’taint no use o’ cryin’ 
abeout it when we ken do better. We've got to run, 
or it’ll be too late.’ 

“He hurried through the house to the front door, 
and I followed. There seemed to be no time to call 
the neighbors—-there had been no time from the first. 
I might have left him at this period and gone for help, 
but already they were out of the house, and I had the 
feeling that if help didn’t come sooner than I could 
get it from the neighbors, it would come too late to 
be of service. 

“«There—there,’ said the Yankee, pointing across 
the corner of bushes, which hid the river road, ‘ he’s 
jest carryin’ on ’er through the bushes. Why don’t 
she scream out?’ 

“«*She can’t—he’s been giving her chloroform,’ said 
I, not myself knowing what it was that he had given 
her, but anxious to answer his question. 

“** They’re precious scoundrels! Ef I hadn’t seen 
it, I shouldn’t b’leved it. But they’re playin’ a losin’ 
game this time ennynow. Ef they drive tother way, 
they'll drive where I know the lay o’ the land, and 
I'll foller in five minutes arter they start. Ef they 
don’t—what” 

“The report of a pistol, and the whistling of a bul- 
let past his hes, occasioned a sudden exclamation 
and stop. 

* *Cum—foller me.’ 

“In a moment we were out of their sight behind 
the trees. Striking down across a point of land, 
where the road curved to follow the bank of the river, 
we reached it before they had passed. The only 
question was, whether they designed to pass. We 
descended a rocky bluff to reach the position, and 
were in sight of the road for a considerable distance. 

“Ef they come, they’ll stop,’ said the Yankee. 

“* But how can you fight them both?’ I asked. 

“«*¥ dunno—ibey’ii stop, sure.’ 

“TI had followed, not because I expected to be of 
any service, but because I could not do otherwise. 
Now we watched for the carriage, I with such feel- 
ings as I cannot describe. It was quite dark, and I 
loved my niece, dearly, the darkness, therefore, made 
my feelings more bitter. I could not see any pros- 
pect of rescuing her from the grasp of her captors. 
There were two men, evidently, and prepared to fight 
if fighting became necessary. We were concealed 
behind a large granite rock covered with moss. We 
heard the wheels of the carriage, and the tramp of 
the horse’s hoofs upon the hard road. 

*** Good—they’re comin’.’ 

““* Are you going to shoot them? Mercy, you will 
shoot my niece!’ 

“TI trembled violently, as the sound of the wheels 
came nearer, and feared more than I hoped. 

“<«T’m goin’ to stop ’em, sure. Your niece’d bet- 
ter be shot, than carried off by them scamps—you 
may be sure on’t.’” 

**¢ What do you mean?’ said I, almost aloud, I was 
80 much excited at his words. ‘You wont shoot her? 
No—no—don’t— ict them go! 

“I fairly spoke the last words out loud, and caught 
hold of his arm, as he crept out to be in readiness, I 
was so horrified by his words. 

“*Keep cool—they’re goin’ tu stev—and I wont 
shute her nuther.’ 

« * Be careful—’ 

“He cut me short with his answer, for just then 
the horse came in sight around the curve. They 
were driving as fast as the horse could go, and I 
could see nothing of Sally, though I could see the 
faces of the men, we were so near the road. I held 
my breath when the Yankee raised his rifle, not 
knowing whether his fire would befor good or ill. 
Before they got abreast of us, the report of his gun 
rung through the valley, and echoed away upon the 
mountain’s side. 

“He shot the horse. He was going at full speed at 
the time, and he dropped so suddenly, that the men 
were thrown sprawling out over h‘s dead body. 
They stopped just a t, after they got up again, 
just long enough to see that the horse was dead, and 
then they run into the woods. Their scheme had 
failed. They couldn’t carry off my niece in their 
arms, and so they ieft her in the bottom of the car- 
riage, and made off themselves.” 

** And did Sally Whitcher live?” I asked. 

“She came to herself in half an hour, and walked 
back tothe tavern with the Yankee and myself. She 
didn’t know anything of the whole occurrence, till 
she woke upin the road. We walked back together, 

and then the Yankee started to go up the road. 

‘“©¢ Why do you go away now?’ said I. ‘Comein 

and stop with us.’ 

*** You don’t keep thieves and vagabonds, ma’am,’ 

he replied, and walked away in spite of all I could 

say. 

“TI felt bad enough to see him go, and when after- 

wards I learned that he was an own brother of my 

busband, I felt worse yet. 

** Well, sir,” and here she looked directly at me, 

as though this was most remarkable of all, “ after 

awhile, after he’d hunted out the villains and had 

them punished, and after he’d worked out a year or 

two, he actually come back and married my niece.” 








TENDENCY TO S1n.—You may convince a man 
that it is folly, that it is a sin; you may induce him 
to make a resolution against it; he may condemn it 
in other men: his conduct, in other respects, may 
seem to exhibit a reverence fur things sacred; but 





can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
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The World in Miniature. 


POETICAL RIDDLES. 
J am found on a finger, am seen round the moon; 
The sun in its glory displays me at noon. 
I'm the highway of fairies; I'm formed at the fair; 
When both gentry and bumpkins assemble to stare; 
With discord I'm filled: with music I please; 
With chains I'm familiar—with curtains and keys. 
A ring. 
Though learning hath fed me, I know not a letter; 
1 live among books, yet am never the better. 
Each muse I digest, yet I know not a line; 
What student I am, I beg you ‘ll divine. 
Bookworm. 
Pray tell me, ladies, if you can, 
Who is that highly-favored man, 
Who, though he marry many a wife, 
May still live single all his life ? 
A clergyman. 
I ‘ve seen you where you never were, 
And where you ne’er will be; 
And yet within that very place 
You can be scen by me. 
In a looking-glass. 
The late Sir Henry Smith, long member of parlia- 
ment for Colchester, was one of the tories of the old 
school; and among the advocates of reform his reso- 
lute opposition to all change gave him a reputation 
for folly and obstinacy which was not borne out by 
his real character. On one occasion he was canvass- 
ing in presence of numerous friends, and on asking a 
heavy-looking farmer for his vote, the man replied, 
“Vd vote fur ye, Sir Henry, as usual, only you’re 
such a fool.”—“ Fool, am 1?” retorted Sir Henry; 
“then I’m the very man to represent you.” This 
shaft of wit penetrated the farmer’s sconce, and with 
a loud guffaw he promised his vote. 
An English paper says that robberies have lately 
been of frequent occurrence in the courts of chancery. 
Not long ago a short-hand writer had his coat stolen 
before his eyes while taking a judgment of the lord 
chancellor. He could not leave off writing for fear of 
losing a sentence, and could not make a disturbance 
for fear of committal for contempt. At another time 
a reporter had a small parcel, containing valuables, 
abstracted from his coat pocket whilst taking a judg- 
ment of the lords justices. 
The Chattanooga (Tenn.) Gazette is responsible for 
the following Christmas story:—On Christinas morn- 
ing one of our citizens paid a-visit to a family, who 
were his “renters.” He found the husband sitting 
before the fire, with a small-sized ‘“ responsibility” 
on either side. “A merry Christmas, B——. How 
are you?” says G—. ‘Well, Mr. G—, I’m out of 
sorts. A scamp came here on Saturday night, and 
my wife eloped with him; last night he returned and 
stole my cow, and here I am with these two brats to 
care for.”—“I suppose you regard the loss of your 
cow as of more consequence, under the circum- 
stances, than that of your wife?’* remarked G—. 
“Yes, for this is the third time she has played me 
this trick.” 
An elderly and good-natured spinster, on being 
rallied as to her “single blessedness,” declared, “I 
never yet have lost heart, because I have always 
kept in constant remembrance the fact that Naomi, 
the daughter of Enoch, was five hundred and eighty 
years old when she got married.” 
It is the pleasing custom of Killimanjaro, in Africa, 
for the women to do all the trading, and they will 
not permit a man to make sales in the market-place. 
In some districts of Africa, when the husband is per- 
mitted to sell, he is only the factor of his better half. 
An instance is related of a man who had sold a goat 
without consulting his wife, and was soundly berated 
by the business-like woman, who felt herself insulted. 
“Do you think you are unmarried?” asked the irate 
lady. “ Why, what sort of a man are you?” 


Ten miles distant from Buffalo, some parties boring 
for oil have lately struck upon an immense fountain 
of gas, suitable for illuminating purposes. The Buf- 
falo Gas Company are in treaty fur the purchase of 
this gas, which may be supplied to the extent of 
40,000 feet per day. It is supposed itcan be delivered 
in the city at $1.50 per thousand feet. Ifthe natural 
supply may be depended on for any length of time, 
the discovery of gas instead of oil may be regarded 
as the more fortunate of the two. 

Smith, a waggish mechanic, was going home last 
Sunday trom a neighboring provision store, with a 
piece of salt pork, which he carried under his arm as 
neatly done up as if it had been a Russia-bound copy 
of Watts on its way to a fashionable church. ‘‘ What 
ye got there—a prayer-book?” bawled an acquaint- 
ance. ‘No, not exactly,” replied Smith, “it’s a 
(p)satter!” 

A lady informs a Boston editor that having a good 
constitution, she can bear a great deal of happiness. 
Her idea of perfect bliss is a fast horse in a sleigh, 
plenty of buffalo robes, and a neat fitting overcoat— 
with a manin it. She added, if that is not happi- 
ness, I’m open to conviction as to what is! 

Humboldt stated that guano is deposited in layers 
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Wuch in Hittle. 
Governor Andrew is in favor of negro suffrage after 
they learn how to read and write. 
Those who know anything about Semmes the pirate 
are wanted at Washington. 
Aman in Murray, New York, has sued his father, 
and brought his brothers as witnesses. 
A portion of a woodcuck is the latest fashionable 
bonnet ornament. 
“ Boot-jack” is the last and most appropriate name 
for Virginia mud. 
A young lady in Louisville while on her way to get 
married was run over and killed. 
An American writes that Paris makes him think 
of Paradise Lost. 
The female clerks in Washington counted over 
$330,000,000 last year, and stole not a dollar. 
Hand-shaking by presidents, the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin thinks, should be discontinued. 
The Chicago Fenians have promised to raise two 
regiments armed and equipped. 
There is no instance on record of a castle in the air 
lacking ventilation. 
The antique vase stolen by the French from the 
Isle of Cyprus weighs thirteen tons. 
Italian brigands received recently $15,000 for an | very graceful pendulous tree, when grafted on a 
English commercial traveller taken near Naples. 





The Florist. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWEBS. 


I saw upon the mountain height, 
And mid the mountain air, 
Veronica her flowers put forth, 
As garden blossoms fair : 
Like faithful love, that blooms to bless 
A palace or a wilderness. 

















Caragana. 

The principal species contained in the genus Cara- 
gana are low trees and large shrubs, with abruptly 
pinnate leaves, and pea-flowers, which are generally 
yellow. They are mostly natives of Siberia, and 
flower early in spring; their elegant foliage often ap- 
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BRILLIANET NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 

liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 

original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 

price ever offered to the public, Every one of these 

works was written expressly for this establishment, and 

the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 

single copies by mail, posture: for twenty-five cents 

each, or Ave copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 
ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan @’Ullea. By Cart. CHakves E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 
By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dad. B. WILLIAMS. 

ROSALTiE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 

Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 





pearing as early as March. All the species are very 
ornamental; but the tree kinds are more so than tne 
others. C. jabata, which differs from the rest in 
having white flowers tinged with red, is a low shrub, 
not above eighteen inches high, presenting a curious 
shaggy appearance from the footstalks of the leaves 
remaining on, and becoming hard and thorny, after 
the leaflets have dropped off. C. chamlagu, the Chi- 
nese Caragana, which is naturally a low shrub, forms 








stock of C. arborescens ten or twelve feet high. All 


THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 

By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 

Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 

EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 

dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 

Cedars. By Jane G. AUSTIN. 






disappearing. 

benevolent society. 

twenty minutes—on a wager. 
London young women. 

their prices to four cents. 


Stonington instead of Groton. 


in need of money and books. 

not received at the Suffolk. 

Belgium. 

ously coloring a meerschaum. 

fever and measles. 

be terrific. 

street in New York, a man was rewarded with $2. 
tenced to be hung in Alabama. 

seminary. 

mometer at fifteen degrees below zero. 

we hope that a scarcity will not be predicted. 


only 182,498 were able to sign their names. 


ew York, hus gone with his plunder to St. Thomas. 
The falls of St. Anthony are rapidly receding and 


The negroes of Atlanta, Ga., have organized a 
A man in Minnesota ate six dozen raw eggs in 
Vitriol is being extensively thrown by the jealous 
Some of the daily papers of Boston have raised 
The Stonington line of boats will hereafter stop at 


Chilian privateers are talked of, but let it be talk 
nly. 
The Franklin Typographical Society, of Boston, is 


The bills of the Missisquoe Bank, of Vermont, are 
New York papers are ordering printing paper from 
The Prince of Wales was at last accounts industri- 
Quebec is much afflicted with small-pox, scarlet 
The slaughter of wildcats in Connecticut is said to 
For finding and returning $25,000 in gold in the 
A half-brother of General Forrest has been sen- 
Senator Sprague has given $75,000 to a Methodist 
During the recent cold spell, Boston saw the ther- 
As the ice crop of the country can be called secure, 
Out of 300,000 persons married in England in 1863, 


The journalists in Spain are quarrelling and fight- 
ing each other. 
A man in Unity, N. H., recently separated from his 
wife because she used a pound of tea a week. 
Gloucester proposes to erect a memorial hall, to 
cost $20,000, in honor of the soldiers. 
The Strong divorce case is reported to have cost 
40,000. 
A man in New York went to bed and cut his throat 
to avoid delirium tremens. 
There are two hundred and twenty-three pretty 
waiter-girl saloons in New York city. 
The New Orleans banks are to be given up to the 
directors thereof. 
The Virginia spinsters complain that the few un- 
married men left are all captured by the widows. 
The foreigu export of petroleum from Philadelphia 
in 1865 is valued at $6,613,840. 

A translation of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress into 
Chinese is going forward at Pekin. 

The Richmond hotels are reducing their rates to 
three dollars a day. 

A Connecticut lady sent a forty-éight pound turkey 
to President Johnson for a New Year’s gift. 

















y . 
Marriages. 
In this city, by Rev. Mr. Randolph, Mr. Frank Hill and 
Miss Julia tf. Davis. 
By Rev. Mr. Eastman, Mr. Andrew M. Granger, of Phil- 
adeiphia, and Miss Catherine J. Morgan. 
By Rev Mr. Rider, Mr. Edgar 1’. Sharp and Miss Louise 
Larrabee. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Morse, Mr. George R. 
Kelso and Miss Susie Lee Cooper. 





and Miss Mary Blackman 


of Roxbury, and Miss N. Josephine Bucknam. 


Bradford, the defaulting public administrator of | the Caragenas were formerly considered to belong to 
the genus Robinia. They are all quite hardy, and 
will grow in any common garden soil; most of the 
species prefer a poor gravel, but C. arborescens 
thrives best in the neighborhood of water. The spe- 
cies are propagated by layers or cuttings, or by seeds, 
which they ripen in abundance. 


Begonia. 


At Milton, by Rev. Mr. reele, Mr. George T. Russell 


At Woburn, by Rev. Mr. Fay, Mr. Fernando A. Green, 





Tropical undershrubs or herbaceous plants, some 
of which require the stove and others the greenhouse. 
The flowers are showy, pink or white, and the leaves 
are succulent, oblique at the base, and red under- 
neath. Many of the herbaceous kinds have tuberous 
roots; and all these, if planted in the open air, rather 
deep in a dry sandy border exposed to the south, and 
having the soil covered with a little rotten tan, dung, 
leaves, or with litter during the winter season, will 
come up and flower freely every year. One of the 
tinest is B. octopetala, but it is rather rare. B. dis- 
color, which has the leaves beautifully veined with 
crimson underneath, is the commonest species, and 
it thrives in the greenhouse, or in a room, throwing 
out numerous suckers, each with a small tuberous 
root, which only requires separating from the parent 
and potting, to become a fresh plant. When planted 
out in the summer season, it continues to produce 
flowers for several months. 





Borago. 
Annual and perennial plants with blue, white or 
pink flowers, nearly allied to the Forget-me-not. 
Natives of the south of Europe and Persia; of easy 
culture in any common soil. 





























of fifty to sixty feet thick on the granite of many of 
the South Sea islands of the coast of Peru. During 
three hundred years the layer of guano deposited is 
only a few lines in thickness. This shows tuat many 
centuries must have elapsed to furm the present 
guano beds. 

The Madrid correspondent of the London Times 
states that fears are generally entertained that the 




















Spanish queen is being slowly poisoned by assassins 
in the guise of physicians. 


In this citv, Mrs. Ann B. Baxter, 75; Mr. William H 


| Rarton. 49: Miss Jerusha Glover, 84; Mr. Isaac Liver- 


Klizabeth FE. Darling 









more, 50; Mrs. 
At xbury, Mrs. Ann Foster Re 
Field, 67; Mrs. Rebecca Bartlett, 69. 
At Charlestown, Mrs. Jane Goodrich, 39. 
At East Somerville, Miss Mary Emma Mann, 17. 
At Brookline, Mrs. Jane K. Holbrook, 70. 
At Newton Centre. Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Rice, 21. 
At Pepperell, Mr. Abel Chandler, 68. 
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At Holdernness, N. H., Mr. John Tirrell, formely of the 


ynolds, 88; Mr. Ozias 


TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
the Ten. By SyLVAnuS CoBB, JR- 

No.S.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Mystic Tie. By Mason Ben: FERLEY Poors. 

4 
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No. 2.—THE WOOD WITCH: vr, The Double 
By SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
L. 8S. GOODWIN. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanus Cons JR. 

No.19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN Firt 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN. 

No. 25.—TIP: er, The Bridal of Death. A Story 
Yriumph. By J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 28.—-THROUGH THE TOILS, A Thrilling Story 
uponreceiptof Zen Centseach. Address 


ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The 
THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
JIG POTTFR: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 


THE SECRET LEA 


ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter 
ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy 
THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Pe- 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 


Living Myster. 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Gruny. “4 4 


Pretector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


‘Tate of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW S.VINTON, 
AUsrin C. BURDICK. 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 


tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 


GUE: or, The gi 
A Tale of Old England. 


eries of 

Alburn Hall. By Mrs. 

CAROLINE ORNE. 

of Virginia. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
of Newbern. 

A Story ofthe War. By Darits Coss. 


nobscot. By SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY PoorE. 
WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 
HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NEv BUNTLINE. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDICK. 
THE RED REVENGER: or, 
the Floridas. By Nep BuNTL 
MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dra 
By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. “ tna anti ibe 
THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Hel 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr.J.H. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearlof the Points. 
New York. By GreorGE L. AIKEN. 
THE SCARLET FLAG : or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A ale of the Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priest 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. SPOR 
THEGOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THESEA LARK : or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A'Taleofthe Land and Sea. By LiguTENANT MURRAY. 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 
DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 
Backweootsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer, By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
an:lthe Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE STORM CHILDREN : or, The Light-Kee 
of the Channel. By Syivanus Cops,3R. 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. 
By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Yale of Kentucky. By Dr. J.H. Ropinson. 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rene. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. Romance 
of the Alps. By AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
tar FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 
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THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling ey paper now has acirculation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and al] acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in thiscountry. Itscolumns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
uRnrivacted corps of contributors,among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS Of the day. 

TeERMs—Three Dollarsa Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies. 815.00; single number, six cents. 

(ay ‘The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 





BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THK CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine hasnow 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number isornamented by numerous fineengravings,and | 
is complete initsel’, embracing a great variety of tales 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, al! written and 
prepared expressly forits columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapes/ and best magazinein the world. 

TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies #15 6; single copies, 15 cents. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBiisHeErs, 





We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 
No. 27.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Cam 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Plot. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
No. 11.-—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and the Usurper. By Syivanus Coss, Jk. 
PoorE. 
No. 15.—F1TZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 
No. 18.-THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
thwarted. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 
io. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
ofthe Great Rebellion. By CHARLEs CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 27.-THE_OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
of Prairie Life. By Harry HWazevton. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 


general title. A new story is issued each month, uni- 
teer of 1776. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 

Tory ani his League. By Sylvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. 
Heartin Florence. By LrEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate, 
anil White Men of Virginia. by Jamss F. Firts. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

Seas. By Cuinton F. BARRINGTON. 

No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struagies 
Dwarfof Constantinople. By Lizut. MURRAY. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 

ie Mill. By MARGARET BLOUNT. 

No. 26.-—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Bri:ties of the Bahamas. By Harry Hazecron. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid. 

Boston, Mass. 








firm of Fay & Tirrell, of Boston, 68. 
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MOONBEAMS ON THE SNOW. 
BY EDWIN E. RAZE. 


Fairy moonbeam, dimly shining 
Down upon the snowy wold, 
Now the distant hillside lining 
With a glimmering of gold, 
Or upon the meadow gleaming, 
Where the cowslips lately smiled, 
And where the sun was lowly beaming, 
The last sweet hours of day beguiled: 
Chilly i . gayly dancing 
On the crust of the frozen snow, 
But a mockery thou seemest 
To the darker tide of woe. 





Gentle softly stealing 
Through the maples’ leafless boughs, 
With a kiss the cold earth sealing 
Where the wild wind fiercely soughs 
Through the reeds of autumn broken, 
Bending humbly to the ground, 
All their glory, now bespoken, 
‘Neath the snow a grave has found. 
Cruel moonbeam, faintly smiling 
On the wreck of summer fair, 
Shedding but a softened lustre 
On the chilly winter air. 





Sacred moonbeam, sadly falling 
On the grave in the valley low, 
A flood of tender memories calling 
From the realins of “ long ago."" 
Once the form, now lowly lying 
‘Neath the frost-gems’ pearly gleam, 
While the day was slowly dying, 
Sat with me beside the stream; 
And we talked and dreamed together, 
While the summer sun was low, 
Little thinking of the future 
Chilly moonbeams on the snow. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH MEETING. 


BEPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 





SETH BASS, THE ORPHAN BOY. - 


Ir was snowing fast when the next meeting of the 
Club took place, but it did not deter a single member 
from being present. The fact was that the Young 
Folks’ Club was so pleasant, and everything about it 
was so merry, that every one of them wished Tuesday 


evening came twice a week. 


This evening a new comer was introduced, and ac- 
cepted as a member of the Club. His name was John 
Peaslee; he had recently come to the town, and was 
clerk in Burlap & Co.’sdry-goods store. He boarded 
with Mrs. Blanchard, and hearing that the weekly 
meetings at Mount Rural were so agreeable, he asked 
leave to be admitted, and was pleased tw find himself 


cordially welcomed to the happy circle. 
William Johnson recorded the event in the Jour- 


nal of the Club, and then the president stated that 
he was ready to hear anything that any one had to 


say. 


Alice Trull had a story, and with earnest attention 


all listened, while she proceeded as follows: 


“**T wont do it—there now! I wont stay in such a 
place—I’d rather sleep out doors, and beg my bread 


from house to house!’ 


“ This was said by a boy named Seth Bass,.who was 
standing one Sunday morning in the shed attached to 
Farmer Judkins’s house, surrounded by a heap of old 
boots and shoes, in the midst of which stood a bottle 


of Raven’s-wing blacking. A few weeks before this, 
Seth’s father had died, leaving his son the alternative 
of going to the workhouse, os to Farmer Judkins’s. 
Seth would have been much better off if he had 


chosen the almshouse, but, like a great many poor 
persons, he had an unreasonable prejudice against 


such institutions, and preferred going to the farmer’s, 
which was in truth much more of a work-house than 
the public building which went by that name. Seth 
soon found this out, for he was kept hard at work 
from early morn till late in the evening, and had 
scarcely any time for his meals. He thought that at 
least he should have Sunday for a day of rest; but 
no, it was work then, the same as any other day. 
Finally Seth determined to do everything all up Sat- 
urday night, so that nothing remained to be done the 
next morning. It was almost midnight when he crept 
up stairs to his bed, but he felt that on the morrow 
he might have a chance to attend church or Sunday- 
school, perhaps. 

“The morning dawned, and with it disappoint- 
ment. The cruel farmer seemed displeased to find 
the work all done so quick, but not to be put off in 
such a way, he ordered Seth to black and polish all 
the boots and shoes which had accumulated in a 
closet under the stairs for years. Seth’s heart was 
full; he managed to carry the great pile of boots out 
into the shed, but when he saw how long it would 
take him, and how it would spoil his Sunday, he felt 
that it was too bad, and at last uttered the words with 
which my story opens. 

“Seth threw the old boot that he had been brush- 
ing the mould from, down upon the floor, seized his 
hat, and hurrying through the garden, he climbed 
the fence at the further end, and started on a run 
across the broad fields which lay befure him. He did 
not know where he was going, but he intended to run 
away as far as possible trom old Judkins. The grass 
was soft and green, the sun shone brightly upon it, 


and in a short time the music of the church-bells all 
around, ringing out their gladsome music, made the 
whole day so charming that Seth thought he could 
walk for miles without being fatigued. 

“After proceeding for about five miles, he came tu 
a highway, which, from its appearance, seemed to be 
well travelled. Uncertain which way to follow it, 
Seth sat down on the bank of the roadside, and was 
thinking the matter over, when he heard a scream, 
as of some one in a fright, and looking down the road, 
he saw a horse, attached to a buggy, running furi- 
ously along, and a young girl, the sole occupant of 
the vehicle, was screaming for help. 

‘Seth sprang immediately to the rescue. He did 
not think of the danger to himself, but, placing him- 
self directly in the animal’s way, he seized the rein 
firmly in his hand. The shock was too much for him; 
the horse plunged, and threw Seth under his hoofs, a 
wheel of the carriage went over him, and he laid in 
the road, half stunned and bleeding. The horse, as 
if conscious of having done mischief enough, stopped 
still in the road, and the young girl availed herself of 
the opportunity to get out. She approached Seth, 
and, with looks of pity and gratitude, asked if he was 
much hurt. 

“*T think not,’ he replied; ‘but I cannot rise just 
yet. Iam glad I stopped the horse, though, for you 
might have been killed.’ 

‘** My father will soon be along. He was close by 
when the horse took fright, and he tried tocatch him, 
| but could not. Here he comes now.” And Caroline 
Howell waved her hand to her father, who was not 
far distant. In a few minutes Mr. Howell was with 
them, breathless and exhausted. He, however, with 
his daughter’s help, managed to lift Seth to the road- 
side, where it was ascertained that his left arm was 
broken, besides being pretty well bruised in various 
parts of his body. 

“*What is your name, my brave boy?’ inquired 
Mr. Howell. 

‘“*¢Seth Bass,’ he answered. 

“And where do you live?’ continued Mr. Howell. 

“«* Nowhere,’ answered the poor boy. 

‘** Nowhere!’ echoed Mr. Howell, much astonished. 

“Seth saw a look of incredulity in the gentleman’s 
face, and said: 

“*Ttis true. I have no home, no friends, no rela- 
tions, and all the property that I possess in the world, 
is the few articles of clothing I have on.’ 

‘“**O father, isn’t it too bad?’ said Caroline, feel- 
ingly. 

“*Tt is, indeed; we must take him home with us.’ 
And Mr. Howell brought the horse and buggy as near 
to Seth as he could, and helped him into it. 

“*You shall go home with us, Seth, and have your 
arm attended to. You have done mea great service, 
and I don’t know how to repay you for it. But for 
you, this runaway might have terminated ina dread- 
ful accident,’ said Mr. Howell. 

“After a short drive, the horse stopped at the en- 
trance to a neat white house, with a portico in front, 
and lots of vines and shrubbery about it. It was a 
very pretty place, and Seth thought that Mr. Howell’s 
family must be very happy to live in such a pleas- 
ant house. 

“Seth was taken toa nice chamber; a physician 
came and put his arm in a splint, and he was made as 
comfortable as possible. Mrs. Howell did all she could 
for him, and talked a great deal with him. He told 
her all about his running away from Farmer Jud- 
kins, and she pitied him, and told him he could have 
a home with them. 

“When his arm got well, and he was able to go 
about anywhere, he said to Mr. Howell that he must 
be looking about for some situation where he could 
earn his living. Mr. Howell said: 

““*Seth, you need look no further for a home; stay 
and be one of our family. You can attend school, 
and learn all you wish, and then perhaps something 
will turn up whereby you can support yourself.’ 
“The poor boy was pleased enough with this pro- 
posal, for he had always wanted to attend school, and 
obtain an education which would fit him for some 
respectable calling. So he became a member of Mr. 
Howell’s family, and was as happy as he could be all 
day long. He made himself very useful about the 
house, too, relieving Mr. Howell of a great many do- 
mestic cares and duties, which often delayed and 
perplexed him. > 

“So things went on very smcothly for some weeks, 
when an event occurred which marked an episode in 
Seth’s life. Mr. Howell had some business to transact 
in Boston, and he was about to visit that city, when 
it occurred to him that Seth might be intrusted with 
the matter, thus saving him the trouble of going 
down, and giving Seth achance to see the ‘hubof 
the universe.” There were several payments of 
money to be made there also, and Seth had charge of 
nearly five hundred dollars, a part of which was to 
pay the semi-annual interest on a mortgage note 
which a Boston lawyer had against Mr. Howell. 
With a light heart, and a feeling of deep grutitude to 
his benefactor for trusting him on so important a 
mission, Seth started off in the morning train tor 
Boston. 

“Evening came, the last train arrived with its 
crowd of weary passengers, but Seth was not among 
them. : 

“*He missed the train, I suppose,’ said Caroline ; 
‘he will be along in the early train to-morrow | 
morning.’ | 

“Mr. Howell felt worried, but he trusted that the 
morning would bring him. But the morning did not 
bring him, nor another morning—in fuct, three morn- 
ings came, and no tidings of Seth. 





have proved so ungrateful? I ought to have known 
better than to have trusted him with so much money,’ 
said Mr. Howell. 

“*T do not believe Seth Bass would abscond with a 
million dollars, to say nothing of the paltry sum of 
five hundred,’ remarked Mrs. Howell. 

“*Where is he, then? He has had plenty of time 
to get home,’ replied Mr. Howell. 

“*T am afraid that some accident has happened. 

It was hardly prudent tosend one so young to Boston, 
and a stranger in the city, too,’ replied his wife. 

“Seth had reached the city in safety, and was lost 
in amazement at the dense crowd which thronged 
the streets. 

‘** What's let out?’ he inquired of a pleasant-look- 
ing man, who was standing on a curbstone, waiting 
for a horsecar. 

“* Nothing, that I know of—unless it’s you,’ was 
the answer he got. 

““*O, I thought it was a meetin’ let out, or a circus 
over, ora singing-school dismissed, when I saw all 
these people,’ said Seth; and he passed on. 

“* *Shine your boots?’ screamed a little urchin, with 
a blacking apparatus slung over his shoulder. 

“‘*Go down to Farmer Judkins’s in East Beanfield, 
if you want a job,’ answered Seth, at which the 
urchin looked at him wonderingly. 

“A few streets further on, there was a crowd col- 
lected around a man with a’pock-marked face and a 
big nose, who had a little trunk opened on a stand, 
and was selling a glass pen-holder, a card puzzle, a 
magnifying-glass, a tin thimble, and a piece of brass 
jewelry, all for the unreasonable sum of ten cents. 
Seth stopped to gaze at this sight, and listen to the 
eloquence that spell-bound the crowd—such moving 
eloquence that Seth was just putting his hand in his 
pocket, to find a ten-cent postal currency, when he 
felt his respiration suddenly checked, and saw the 
orator and his audience dancing before his eyes, while 
at the same moment, he heard a thundering voice 
saying: 

“‘Ah, you good-for-nothing little rascal—I have 
you now! Run away, did you? Now I guess you'll 
come back again.” And Seth realized that he was in 
the clutches of Farmer Judkins. 

“He found it useless to resist, so he was taken to the 
railroad station, and in a short time was on his way 
back to his persecutor’s farm. It was many days be- 
fore Seth could find an opportunity to send word to 
Mr. Howell, but he did find achance at last, although 
he was watched very closely. Mr. Howell came down 
the very next night, and after a great deal of trouble 
he succeeded in taking Seth back with him, but Far- 
mer Judkins was very angry, and stamped about, 
and said he would have his revenge some way. All 
the money which Seth had with him was unt 


hed 





Humors of the Dap. 
A PERPLEXED OFFICIAL. 


In the “ good old times,” when railroads were un- 
known, but stage-coaches universally patronized and 
believed to be the best vehicles of transportation that 
could ever be invented 1or the convenience of trav- 
ellers, a certain then well-known executive started 
from the seat of government in the “ Granite State,” 
to visit a dignified friend, enjoying an exalted station 
at the “Hub.” Wishing to present him with some 
gift worthy of his official position, he had the day be- 
fore deputed his amiable spouse, in his absence toa 
neighboring town, to obtain trom her father, a rare 
old angler, the finest salmon that could be procured. 

At noon the stage stopped an hour for dinner and 
rest at a small hostelry, with whose proprietor our 
honorable traveller was formerly intimately acquaint- 
ed; in fact they were old schoolmates. Among other 
subjects at the table, he chanced to mention the val- 
uable gift he was bearing to his Boston friend. The 
bonny landlord, who was much of a wag, by-the-way, 
desired to see the fish, and being informed that it 
had been left in the bar-keeper’s charge, managed, 
just as the stage was starting off, to substitute, un- 
known by any one, in place of the delicious salmon, 
@ fine fresh haddock! 

In due time the cheated gentleman arrived at the 
capital of the old Bay State, and presented himself 
and credentials to the presiding dignitary. After the 
business that occasioned the trip had been discussed, 
and wine ordered, with marked impressiveness the 
traveller presented the very carefully packed repre- 
sentative of the “ finny tribe,” with the remark: 

“ There, sir, is a specimen of what our State can 
furnish for salmon.” : 

Opening the neatly adjusted package, to the sur- 
prise of the expectant holder, he beheld nothing more 
than the inn-keeper’s innocent haddock. 

“Why, my dear ‘Guv,’” said the host, “ this is not a 
salmon, but an uncommonly nice baddock.” 

The official from New Hampshire was filled with 
dismay; he could not for a moment believe his wife 
would play such a bold sell upon him, and therefure 
knew not what to think. He apologized for the lu- 
dicrous mistake as well as possible under such unfor- 
tunate circumstances, and bowed himself out, had- 
dock in hand, and betook the homeward cuurse with 
that fish still in his possession. On regaining the inn 
where the exchange had been etfected, he unburden- 
ed his misfortune to the willing ear of the secretly 
chuckling landlord, without the remotest suspicion 
of his guilt. As the stage was again upon the point 
of bearing him away, the landlord succeeded in re- 





as he took very good care not to let any one know 
that he had it. Farmer Judkins had what is called 
an ‘Indian temper,’ and hearing that a Boston man 
had a mortgage on Mr. Howell’s place, he managed 
to buy it, and then demanded immediate payment. 
Mr. Howell was not able to pay so much money at 
once; but this was just what Judkins wished. He 
therefore foreclosed the mortgage, and the house was 
advertised for sale on a certain day. 

“Tt was a sad time for the Howells, to see their 
homestead taken from them so mercilessly, but Jud- 
kins had no bowels of compassion, and would not de- 
lay the matter. Seth was sorrowful, too, for he felt 
that he was the cause of all the trouble, and he 
longed for the power to relieve them. 

“One day, within about a week of the time of the 
appointed sale, Mr. Howell came home, and, unfulding 
@ newspaper, said to Seth: 

“* «Read this—it must mean you, Seth.’ 

“The astonished boy took the paper—a Boston one 
—and read the following notice: 


““Tf any of the heirs of Seth Bass, formerly of 
Nottingham, England, will call on Jonas Webb, at 
Barristers’ Hall, they will hear of something to their 
advantage.’ 


“Seth went to Boston the next morning, with Mr. 
Howell, and found that by the death of a relative in 
England, he (Seth) was heir to a fortune of about 
forty thousand dollars. Seth was almost crazy with 
joy, and his first exclamation was: 

“** Now, Mr. Howell, you will not have to sell the 
house, for I have money enough for you to pay the 
mortgage.’ 

“Mr. Webb willingly advanced to Seth enough for 
this purpose, and that very night Farmer Judkins 
was waited upon, and paid the whole amount of the 
mortgage. Thus unexpeetedly did Seth tind himself 
able to repay Mr. Howell for the kindness he had 
shown him, and Mr. Howell had reason to be thank- 
ful that he had done all he could to make Seth happy 
and contented. 

“A few years after that, the old, weather-worn sign 
of John N. Howell was taken down from the brick 
store, and a new one put up, which read, ‘ Howell & 
Bass.’ ”” 

Alice having finished her story, the Club shortly 
adjourned. 





——+ 


AN ARMY CONTRACT. 
Boot-black boy to returned soldier—“ Black your 
boots, sir? make ’em shine!” Looking at his “ gun- 
boats” ina contemplative way, the war-worn veteran 
replied, ** Well, I don't care if you do; fall in prompt- 
ly, though.” The urchin gazed a moment at the 
soldier, and then, turning to a comrade near by, 
shouted out, ‘I say, Bill. lend us a hand, wont yer? 





*** Who would have thought that that boy would 


I’ve got an army contract.” 


placing the sal in its original covers. 

‘he excitement of the goud man was at fever heat 
after all the cogitations he had subjected himself to 
upon the matter, as he was dropped at his own door, 
and it was in rather an irascible mood that he ad- 
dressed his ‘‘ better half,” who was very solicitous re- 
garding his health, after so longea journey. Unable 
to conceal his displeasure, when she inquired if his 
excellency of Massachusetts was much delighted with 
the nice present he had taken to him, he exclaimed: 
“That salmon was nothing but a cussed old 
haddock!” 

It was now her turn to be surprised, and learning 
he had brought it back, she sought the kitchen; and 
soon returned, radiant with triumph, and thrusting 
it before his eyes, said: 

“*Dare you to say that is not as choice a salmon as 
ever swam?” 

Hardly believing his eyes, but thoroughly aroused, 
he burst out with the voice of a Titan: 

“ Cuss a tish that will be a salmon in New Hamp- 
shire, and a haddock in Massachusetts!” 





THE ACTOR AND MONKEY. 
During Greene’s management at Albany, Charles 
Parsloe, of pantomime notoriety, was playing one 
night the part of the monkey; he did not seem to be 
very nimble; he sprang lamely from fence to tree; he 
had lost his usual quick, queer gesticulations of the 
animal, and would every now and then ran to the 

















wings out of the spectators’ sight and quickly return, 
as if relieved of something. Greene saw something 
was afvot, and determined to tind out what was the 
matter. He saw little Harry Knight running from 
one entrance to another to meet Parsloe whenever 
he came off. There seemed to be asympathy between 
the monkey and Knight; both seemed under some 
animal magnetic intluence, or some other spiritual 
ettect of the day seemed to move them physically and 
together; perhaps some cordial spirit corked in a 
small bottle to aliay the thirst brought on by undue 
exertion. The monkey’s agility was at fault; it was 
a lame job. At last Greene discovered that the 
monkey’s dyed stockinet dress made of elastic web so 
as to fit the body like the natural skin to resemble 
the monkey, and which dress had been dyed brown, 
was old and worn out, bursting in its seams and tex- 
ture, and at every leap it was giving way. Harry 
Knight had a pot of brown ochre and a brush out of 
the paint room, su that whenever a rent occurred in 
this decayed monkey costume Parsloe would jump to 
one of the side wings and Knight would paint the 
introductory white skin over.. So it went on very 
lamely till the tinale of the piece. 
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‘ | 
“ Jim, is the quality of the soup which you get at 
these free lunches in proportion to its cheapness?” 
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**O, no; I must say it is good—for nothing.” | 
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VIOjJLET’S TRIUMPH. 
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O full of dews were the June skies 
that night that the stars showed 
halos. The roses caught more 
drops than they could hold, and 
had to let them fall. Every fine 
needle in the clusters of the pine 
held a drop transfixed on its point, 
and trembling there, bright as a 
brilliant in the moonshine. Every 
leaf of every tree, curve asit might, 
spilt some of its liquid jewels, and 
the grass was all silvered over. 
Nature, being Violet’s godmoth- 
er, had given her @ fairy gift at 
her christening. She perceived the 
souls in things, and trees and 
flowers listened when she spoke to 
them. On this, her wedding-night, they were full of 
a fine jubilation, tremulous with delight and — 
ment to the tips of their leaves and stamens, 
panting out almost visible clouds of perfume. You 
might say, too, that the very stars laughed till they 
had tears in their eyes, they were 80 goldenly misty. 
Inside the house, people assembled with various 
intentions, chief among them, curiosity. They want- 
ed to see the new house which Violet’s guardian had 
fitted up for her and her husband, to criticise finish 
and furniture, and to pick flaws, if possible. For it 
was very provoking to see a person 80 ee as 
this girl had been from the time when she was a cmd 
orphan till now. She was beautiful, wealthy, am' “ 
ble enough, accomplished and intelligent enough, er 
as happy as could be imagined; and consequently 
was just the shining mark for all the shafts of — 
stored in the quivers of her dear five hundred fr \ 
They didn’t get much satisfaction on this evening. 
Everything in this little suburban palace was ao 
the bride was a vision of loveliness, and the = 
groom was distingue, and acted like a sensible _ 
The only thing that could be criticised was - 
haughty ways of Miss Winnie Blake, and they * 
not to be borne. What had she to be proud of he- 
sides her toilet and heaps of black hair which pre 
could deny did grow on her head? Her tether - 
got rich by his slaves, and they and his <> 
gether had melted away from him in the great - : 
lion, and he had been killed; and good for him! an 
this miss was dependent on her cousin for a home, 1 
everybody knew. She had better have left ber Grand 
tragedy airs in Alabama, 80 Mrs. Grundy thought, 
and have brought a proper humility into the all-con- 
h. 
aan Miss Blake sat serene and impassible 
in her arm-chair, on the high back of which — 
one favored swain whom she had male an — 
of in her refusal to be introduced to any one, re. 
Henderson was 





that the guests had noelaim on her attention. 
was still in mourning for her father, 
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man to me, and I will have him 
chair and bring what | may want. 
mulatto we had on the plantation, . 
who waited at table. His name was Tom. 2 
shall not forget, and call this young man Tom. 
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So Mr. Lennon was presented to the lady, and stood 
behind her chair according to the programme, and 
Miss Blake looked as if every other chair was empty, 
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